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ffARVAUD C01LZ6H llftKARY 



TO THE BIGHT HONOURABLE AND BEVEBEND FATHER IN GOD, 

GEORGE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 

AVD 
PRELATE OP THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER*. 



MtIjMIB, 

I did, lome jratn past, p r ow nt yon with a plain relation 
of the life of Mr. Richard Booker, that humble man, to 
whose memory, princes and the most learned of this nation, 
have paid a reverence at the mention of his name. And 
now, with Mr. Hooker's, I present you, also, the life of that 
pattern of primitive piety, Mr. George Herbert ; and with 
bis the life of Dr. Donne, and yonr friend Sir Henry Wot- 
ton, all r^nrinted. The two first were written under your 
roof : for which reason, if they were worth it, you might 
justly challenge a Dedication. And indeed, so you might 
of Dr. Donne's, and Sir Henry Wotton's : because, if I had 
been Hi for this undertaking, it would not have been by 
acquired learning or study, but by the advantage ot forty 
years* friendship, and thereby, with hearing and discours- 



ing with yonr Lordship, ttiat hath enabled me to make the 
relation of these Lives passable— if they prove so— in an 
eloquent and captious age. 

And indeed, my Lord, though these relations be well- 
meant sacrifices to the memory of these worthy men ; yet 
I have so little confidence in my performance, that I beg 
pardon for superscribing your name to them: and desire all 
that know your Lordship, to apprehend this not as a dedi- 
cation,— at least by which you receive any addition of 
honour; — but rather as an humble, and a more public ac- 
knowledgemoit, of your long-continued, and your now- 
daily favours to 

My Lord, 
Your most affectionate, and most humble servant, 

IzAAK "Walton. 



TO THE READER. 



Though the aerenl introdocfiona to tbese several 
lives have partly declared the reasons how and why I 
undertook them, yet since they are come to be re- 
viewed, and augmented, and reprinted, and the fourt 
are now become one book, I desire leave to inform you 
that shall become my reader, that when I sometime 
look back upon my education and mean abilities, it is 
not without some little wonder at myself, that I am 
«ome to be publicly in print. And thoi^h I have 
in those -introductions declared some of the accidental 
reasons that occasioned me to be so, yet let me add 
this to what is there said : that by my undertaking to 
collect some notes for Sir Henry Wotton's writing the 
Life of Dr, Donne, and by Sir Henry*8 dying before 
h^ performed it, I became like those men that enter 

* Dr. George Morley, who was distinguished for his unt 
shaken loyalty and attachment to Charles L, and by his 
exemplary conduct as a divine. Though nominated one 
of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, he refused to 
take part in their oomoila, and sought a refuge abroad, 
where he oontinned eonstantly and scmpulously to ezereise 
bis pastoral functions among hisfeUow-eadles at Antwerp, 
and subsequently at Breda. Until the Scottish expedition 
he was a constant attendant on Charles II., who, however, 
prohibited him from following on that occasion; but 
when he returned at the Restoration, Dr. Morley was first 
made Dean of Christcbnrch, and then Bishop of Wor- 
cester, and in 1682 was translated to the see of Wineheeter. 
For further particulars, see Wood's Athene Oxoniensis. 

t The Life of Dr. Sanderson was not written when this 
addrsas was ilrst published. 



easQy into a law-suit or a quarrel, and havisg begun, 
cannot make a fair retreat and be quiet, when they 
desire it : and really, after such a manner, I became 
engaged into a necessity of writing the Life of Dr. 
Donne, contrary to my first intentions; and that begot 
a like necessity of writing the life of his and my ever- 
honoured friend, Sir Henry Wotton. 

And having writ these two lives, I lay quiet twenty 
years, without a thought of either troubling myself or 
others by any new engagement in this kind; for I 
thought I knew my unfitness : but, about that time. 
Dr. GaudenI, then Lord Bishop of Exeter, published 
the Life of Mr. Richard Hooker, so he called it, with 
so many dangerous mistakes, both of him and his 
books, that discoursing of them with his Grace, Gilbert, 
that now is Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, he en- 
joined me to examine some circumstances, and then 
rectify the bishop*s misUkes, by giviug the world a 
fuller and a truer account of Mr. Hooker and his 
books, than that bishop had done : and I know I have 
done so. And let me tell the reader, that till his 
Grace had laid this injunction upon me, I could not 

% Dr. Oanden is now, upon sufficient evidence, believed 
to have been the author of the greater part, if not the 
whole of that remarkable book, the Eikon Basllike, which 
was long attributed to Charles I. Dr. Oauden certainly 
had a great sbare in it ; but Mr. Disraeli is still of opinkm 
that some passages in it could not have been written by 
any other than Charles himself. Dr. Oauden was a eon* 
scientious man, and was celebrated as a preacher. 
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admit a thought of any fitness in me to undertake it : 
but when he had t-wice enjoined me to it, I then de- 
clined my own, and trusted his judgment, and sub- 
mitted to his commands ; concluding that, if I did not, 
I could not forbear accusing myself of disobedience, 
and indeed of ingratitude for his many favours. Thus 
I became engaged into the third life. 

For the life of that great example of holiness, Mr. 
George Herbert, I profess it to be so &r a free-will 
offering, that it was writ chiefly to please myself; but 
yet not without qome respect to posterity : for though 
he was not a man that the next i^ can forget, yet 
many of his particular acts and virtues might have 
been neglected or lost, if I had not collected and pre- 
sented them to the imitation of those that shall succeed 
us : for I humbly conceive writing to be both a safer 
and truer preserver of men^s virtuous actions than tra- 
dition, especially as it is managed in this age. And I 
am also to tell the reader, that though this Life of Mr. 
Herbert was not writ by me in haste, yet I intended it 
a review, before it should be made public : but that 
was not allowed me, by reason of my absence from 
London when it was printing ; so that the reader may 
find in it some mistakes, some double expressions, and 
some not very proper, and some that might have been 
contracted, and some faults that are not justly chai^ge- 
able upon me, but the printer; and yet I hope none 
so great, as may not by this confession purchase pardon 
from a good-natured reader. 

And now I wish that as that learned Jew, Josephus, 
and others, so these men had also writ their own Uvcs : 
but nnce it is not the fashion of these times, 1 wish 



their relations or friends would do it for them, bcfoi-c 
delays make it too difficult. And I desire this the 
more, because it is an honour due to the dead, and a 
generous debt due to those that shall live, and succeed 
us, and would to them prove both a content and satis- 
faction. For when the next age shall (as thib does) 
admire the learning and clear reason which that excel- 
lent casuist, Doctor Sanderson (the late Bishop of Lin- 
coln), hath demonstrated in his sermons and other 
writings ; who, if they love virtue, would not rejoice 
to know that this good man was as "remarkable for the 
meekness and innocence of his life as for his great and 
useful learning, and indeed as remarkable for his forti- 
tude in his long and patient suffering (under tliem that 
then called themselves the godly party) for that doc- 
trine which he had preached and printed in the h^py 
days of the nation's and the churches peace ? and who 
would not be content to have the like account of Dr. 
Field*, that great schoolman, and others of noted 
learning? And though I cannot hope that my ex- 
ample or reason can persuade to this undertaking, yet 
I please myself, that I shall conclude my Preface witl» 
wishing that it were so. 

* Dr. Richard Field, chaplain to James L, and Dean of 
Gloucester, died Nov. 2l8t, 1616. He was the friend of 
Mr. Richard Hooker, and one of the most learned men of 
the age. But although well skillod to shine in the soho- 
lastic disputes of his time, he discouraged such vain 
exhibitions of worldly learning: for. as has been well 
said of him, ** it was his ambition to conciliate, not to 
irritate.'* 
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COPY OF A LETTER WRIT TO MR. IZAAK WALTOX, 



BY 



DR. KING, LORD BISHOP OF CmCHESTERf 



HOMRST IzAAK, 

Though a familiarity of more than forty years' con- 
tinuance and the constant experience of your love, even 
in the worst of the late sad times, be sufficient to endear 

t Dr. Henry King, Bishop of Chichester, son of Dr. John 
King, Bishop of London, and great-nephew of Robert King, 
the first Bishop of Oxford and the last Abbot of Osney. He 
was the author of a metrical translation of the Psalms,— of 
several poems in English, Latin, and Greek ; and he also 
published several sermons and religious tracts. Being 
disinclined to go all lengths with the high-ohurch party, he 
was suspected of puritanism ; and at a time when the 
king judged it advisable to conciliate that party—" when," 
•ays Jacob, '* It was conceived that the most effectual 
method for the restitution of episcopacy was to prefer 
persons not only of unblameable lives and eminent for 
their learning, but such as were generally beloved by all 
disinterested people,'* Dr. King, then Dean of Rochester, 
was advanced to the see of Chichester. But his merits 
could not save him, and during the ascendancy of Crom- 
well, Dr. King was obliged to leave the kingdom. He 
returned at the Restoration, and survived that event nine 
yean, dying on the 1st of October, 1089. 



our friendship ; yet I must confess my affection muclt 
improved, not only by evidences of private respect to 
many that know and love you, but by your new de- 
monstration of a public spirit, testified in a diligent, 
true, and useful collection of so many material passages 
as you have now afforded me in the life of venerable 
Mr. Hooker : of which, since deared by such a fnend 
as yourself^ I shall not deny to give tlie testimony of 
what I know concerning him and his learned books : 
but shall firat hero take a fiEdr occasion to tell you, that 
you have been happy in choosing to write the lives of 
three such persons, as posterity hath just cause to 
honour ; which they will do the more for the true re- 
lation of them by your happy pen : of all which I shall 
give you my unfeigned censure X- 

I shall begin with my most dear and incomparable 
friend, Dr. Donne, late dean of St. PauFs church, who 
not only trusted me as his executor, but three days 
before his death delivered into my hands those excellent 

X Censure is here and in other places used in the sense 
of judgment. 
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lernMns of hie, now made public ; professing before Dr. 
WiBniff*^ Dr. Monfordf, and, I think, yonradf then 
present at his bed-ade, that it was by my restless im- 
portunity^ that he had prepared them for the press : 
together with which (as his best legacy) he gave me all 
^*» nermon notes, and his other papers, containing an 
extract «fi" i^ear fifteen hundred authors. How these 
were got out ot^y hands, you, who were the messen- 
ger for them, and &««ir lost both to me and yourself, is 
not now seasonable to complain : but since they did 
miscarry, I am glad that the general demonstration of 
his worth was so fairly preserved and represented to the 
world by your pen in the history of his life ; indeed, 
to well, that, beside others, the best critic of our later 
time (Mr. John Hales ^, of Eton College) affirmed to 
me, ^^ he had not seen a life written with more advan- 
tage to the subject, or more reputation to the writer, 
than that of Dr. Donne." 

After the performance of this task for Dr. Donne, 
you undertook the like office for our friend Sir Henry 
Wotton : betwixt which two there was a friendship 
begun in Oxford, continued in their various travels, 
and more confirmed in the religious friendship of age ; 
and doubtless this excellent person had writ the life of 
Dr. Donne, if death had not prevented him ; by which 
means, his and your pre-coUections for that work fell 
to the happy manage of your pen : a work which you 
would have declined, if imperious persuasions had not 
been stronger than your modest resolutions against it. 
And I am thus &r glad that the first life was so im- 
posed upon you, because it gave an unavoidable cause 
•f writing the second : if not, it is too probable we had 
wanted both ; which had been a prejudice to all lovers 
of honour and ingenious learning. And let me not 
leave my friend Sir Henry without this testimony 

* Dr. Thomas WinnifT, successively Dean of Gloucester 
and of Bt Paul's, was promoted to the biahoprio of Lin- 
coln in 1641, on the translation of Dr. Williams to York. 
His promotloni fn consequence of his principles) which 
were suspected to lean too much towards pnritanism, 
became a source of care and discomfort, and he was at 
last under the necessity of retiring to a coimtry parish, 
Lamboum in Essex, where he died in 1654. Lord Cla- 
rendon, in such a cose an impartial witness, naming this 
prelate and four other divines who were appointed bishops 
at the same time as he, characterises them all as '* of the 
greatest emJnency in the choroh, £requrat preachers, and 
not a roan to whom the faults of the then governing 
clergy were imputed, or against whom the least objection 
«ould be made.** 

t Dr.Thomas Mountfort, canon residentiary of Bt Paul's, 
died February S7th, 1632. 

^ John Hales, an eminent divine and critic, usually 
distinguished by theappellation of *' The ever-memorable ;" 
Greek Profeaaor in the University of Oxford, and after- 
wards Fellow of Eton College. From his vast erudition, 
be was called " The Walking Library," and was esteemed 
one of the greatest scholars in Europe. Sir David Dal- 
rymple, Lord Hailes, who edited a beautiful edition of his 
works, says, that " they who are acquainted with the 
literary and political history of Enghmd, will perceive 
that the leading men of all parties, however different and 
discordant, have, with a wonderful unanimity, concurred 
in praise of the ever-memorable Mr. John Hales of Eton." 
Hales was a staunch royalist, and suffered severely during 
the usurpation of Cromwell, and was reduced to sell a 
part of his valuable library to Cornelius Bee* a bookseller 
in London, for 7001. ; but there appears no reason to give 
credit to the story generally current tliat he died in 
extreme poverty, since in his will, which is dated on the 
day of his death, he bequeathes several legacies, as well 
in money as in books and rings. He died on the 19th of 
May, 1«S6, aged 72 years. 



added to yours ; that he was a man of as fiorid a wit, 
and as el^nt a pen, as any former (of ours, which in 
that kind is most excellent) age hath ever produced. 

And now, having made this voluntary observation of 
our two deceased friends, I proceed to satisfy your 
desire concerning what I know and believe of the ever, 
memorable Mr. Hooker, who was *' schismaticorum 
malleus," so great a champion for the church of Eng- 
land's rights, against the factious torrent of separatists 
that then ran high against church discipline ; and in his 
unanswerable books continues to be so against the un- 
quiet disciples of their schism, which now, under other 
names, stUl carry on their design ; and who (as the 
proper heirs of their irrational zeal) would again rake 
into the scarce closed wounds of a newly bleeding state 
and church. 

And first, though I dare not say that I knew Mr. 
Hooker ; yet as our ecclesiastical history reports to the 
honour of St. Ignatius, *^ that he lived in the time of 
St. John, and had seen him in his childhood ;" so I 
also joy that in my minority 1 have often seen Mr« 
Hooker with my fadier, who was after Bishop of Lon^ 
don; from whom, and others, at that time, I have 
heard most of the material passages which you relate in 
the history of his life ; and from my father received 
such a character of his learning, humility, and other 
virtues, that, like jewels of unvaluable price, they still 
cast such a lustre, as envy or the rust of time shall 
never darken. 

From my father I have also heard all the circum* 
stances of the plot to de&me him ; and how Sir Edwin 
Sandys outwitted his accusers, and gained their confes- 
sion : and I could give an account of each particular of 
that plot, but that I judge it fitter to be forgotten, and 
rot in the same grave with the malicious authors. 

I may not omit to declare, that my father's know* 
ledge of Mr. Hooker was occasioned by the learned Dr. 
John Spencer, who, after the death of Mr. Hooker, was 
so careful to preserve his unvaluable sixth, seventh, 
and eighth books of Ecclesiastical Polity, and his other 
writings, that he procured Henry Jackson, then of 
Corpus Cbristi College, to transcribe for liim all Mr. 
Hooker's remuning written papers ; many of which 
were imperfect : for his study had been rifled, or worse 
used, by Mr. Chark, and another, of principles too like 
his. But these papers were endeavoured to be com- 
pleted by his dear friend Dr. Spencer§, who bequeathed 
them as a precious legacy to my father ; after whose 
death they rested in my hand, till Dr. Abbot ||, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, commanded them out of 

r ■ "~-' — — ~ — ■ — ' * -- - - I -■ lu 

$ President of Corpus Christ! College in Oxford. After 
the death of Mr. Hooker he published the five books of 
Ecclesiastical Polity, with an excellent prefaca 

I Dr. George Abbot, a man of great learning and piety, 
but whose character has, in consequence of the part he 
took in the political and religious controversies of the 
times, been very roughly handled by many historians of 
opposite opiniona He was much favoured by James L, 
but his opposition to the projects of Laud brought him 
into disgrace with Charles. His life has been well written, 
and his character set in a true light, by Mr. Arthur 
Onslow, Speaker of the House of Commons. He says, that 
" if he had some narrow notions in divinity, they were 
rather the faults of the age he had his education in, than 
his; and the same imputation may be laid on the best 
and most learned of the reformers. His parts seem to 
have been strong and masterly, his preaching grave and 
eloquent, and hia style equal to any of that time. He 
was eminent for piety, and a care for the poor ; and his 
hospitality fully answered the injunction King James laid 
on him, which was to carry his house nobly and live like 
an archbishop.** 
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my cuBtody, by authorizing Dr. John Barkeham *, to 
require, and bring them to him to his palace in Lam- 
beth : at which time, I liave heard, they were put into 
the bishop's library, and that they remained there till 
the martyrdom of Archbishop Laud ; and were then by 
the brethren of that faction given, with all the library, 
to Hugh Peters f, as a reward for his remarkable ser- 
Tioe in those sad times of the church's confusion. And, 
though they could hardly fall into a fouler band, yet 
there wanted not other endearours to corrupt and 
make them speak that langtuge for which the faction 
then fought, which indeed was, to subject the sovereign 
power to the people. 

But I need not strive to vindicate Mr. Hooker in 
this particular : his known loyalty to his prince whilst 
he lived, the sorrow expressed by King James at his 
death, the value our late sovereign (of ever-blessed 
memory) put upon his works, and now the singular 
character of his worth by you given in the passages of 
his life, especially in your nppendiz to it, do sufficiently 
clear him from that imputation : and I am glad yon 
mention how much value Thomas Stapleton, pope 
Clement the Eighth, and other eminent men of the 
Romish persuasion, have put upon his books ; having 
been told the same in my yjuth by persons of worth 
that have travelled Italy. 

Lastly, I must again congratulate this undertaking 
of yours, as now more proper to you than any other 
person, by reason of your long knowledge and alliance 
to the worthy &mily of Jthe Cranmers, (my old friends 
also,) who have been men of noted wisdom ; especially 
Mr. Creorge Cranmer, whose prudence, added to that 
of Sir Edwin Sandys, proved very useful in the com- 
pleting of Mr. Hooker's matchless books : one of their 
letters I herewith send you, to make use of, if you 
think fit. And let me say further, you merit much 
from many of Mr. Hooker's best friends then living : 
namely, from the ever-renowned Archbishop Whitgift, 

of whose incomparable wotth, with the character of the 
■ ■ w . " ' ■ — ■ 

Chaplain to Archbishop Bancroft, as well as to his 
successor, Dr. Abbot, and Dean of Booking in Essex ; an 
able divine and an amiable man. To his knowledge in 
divinity he added other literary accomplishments, being 
an accurate historian, ^ell skilled in coins and antiquities, 
and so great a proficient in heraldry, that he is generally 
supposed to have been the author of that celebrated work 
which was published in the name of John Guillim. 

t The history of this warlike chaplain of Cromwell's is 
too well known to need further notice here. He was a 
man of considerable talents, but very little principle. Of 
his behaviour during his trial and at his execution, see 
the State Trials. 



times, you have given ua a more short and sgnificant 
account than I have received from any other pen. 
You have done much for the learned Sir Henry Savile, 
his contemporary and fiuniliar friend; amongst the 
surviving monuments of whose learning (give me leaw<» 
to tell you so) two uro omitted ; his edition of Euclid, 
but especially his translation of King JsLg^fei^ Apology 
for the Oath of Allcg^oe, into elcgyft Latin : which 
flyii^ in that dress as far as J^dme, was by the pope 
and conclave sent to ShltStinanca unto Franciscus 
Suarezlt, (then residing, there as president of that 
college,) with a command to answer it. And it i» 
worth noting, that when he had perfected the work, 
which he calls, "• Defenaio Fidei Catholics?," it waa 
transmitted to Rome for a view of the Inquisitors ; 
who, according to their custom, blotted out what they 
pleased, and (as Mr. Hooker hath been used since his 
death) added whatsoever might advance the pope's 
supremacy, or carry on their own interest ; commonly 
coupling together ^'deponere et occidere," the deponng 
and then killing of princes. Which cruel and unchris- 
tian language Mr. John Saltkel§, the amanuensis to 
Suarez, when he wrote that answer, (but since a con- 
vert, and living long in my fiither's house,) often 
professed the good old man (whose piety and charity 
Mr. Saltkel magnified much) not only disavowed, but 
detested. Not to trouble you further ; your reader, 
(if, according to your desire, my approlntion of your 
work carries any weight) will here find many just 
reasons to thank you for it ; and posubly for this cir- 
cumstance here mentioned (not known to many) may 
happily a{^rehend one to thank him, who heartily 
wishes your happiness, and is unfeigned] y. 

Sir, 
Your ever fuitbful 

and affectionate old Friend, 

HeMRY CHICmE^TER. 

Chichester, Nov. 17, 1664. 

t A celebrated Jesuit, the author of many controversial 
and other tracts. He was bom in 1548, and died in 1617* 

§ Mr. John Baltkel, or Saltkeld, was for some years a 
member of the church of Rome and a Jesuit. lie was 
profoundly read in theological and other authors; but 
being for the fame of his learning brought before Kiag 
James, he was so far convinced by his majesty's argu- 
ments as to come over to the church of England, for which 
he was wont to style himself '* The Royal Convert ;" and 
the king honoured him so far as to call him ** The learned 
Salkeld," In his works and writings. Mr. Balkeld bocame 
rector of Church Taunton in Devonshire, in 1635, and was 
afterwards, for his loyalty, deprived of his preferment. 
He died at Uloulm, in February 1659-00. 
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Thfrs arc no color.rs in the fairest sky 

So fair as these. The feather whence the pen 

Was shaped that traced the lives of these good men. 

Dropped from an angel's wing. With moistened eye 

We read of faith and purest charity 

In statesman, priest, and humble citizen. 

Oh ! could we copy their mild virtues, then 

What joy to live, what blessedness to die ! 

Methinks their very names shine still and bright, 

Apart — ^like glow-worms on a summer night; 

Or lonely tapers when from far they fling 

A guiding ray ; or seen— like stars on high, 

Satellites burning in a lucid ring 

Around meek Walton's heavenly memorj-. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

AS ORIGINALLY PREFIXED TO TBS rnWT COLLECTION OW HIS 

SERMONS IN ]640l 

If that great master of language and art. Sir Henry 
Wotton, the late Provost of Eton College, had lived to see 
the publication of these sermons, he had presented the 
world with the author's life exactly written ; and it was 
pity he did not, for it was si work worthy his undertaking, 
and he flt to undertake it : betwixt whom and the author 
there was so mutual a knowledge, and such a friendship 
contracted in their youth, as nothing but death could 
force a separation. And, though their bodies were divided, 
their affections were not ; for that learned knight's love 
followed his friend's fame beyond death and the forgetful 
{Tcate; which ho testified by entreating me, whom he 
acquainted with nls design, to inquire of some particulars 
that concerned it, not doubting but my knowledge of the 
author, and love to his memory, might make my dill-' 
genoe useful. I did most gladly undertake the eoiploy- 
iDCBit, and continued it with great content, till I had 
made my collection ready to be augmented and completed 
by his matchless pen ; but then death prevented his in> 
tentions. 

When I heard that sad news, and heard also that these 
sermiuis were to be printed, and want the author's life, 
which I thonprht to be very remarkable, indignation or 
grief— indeed I know not which— transported me so far. 
that I reviewed myforsaken collections, and resolved the 
world should see the best plain picture of the author's 
life that my artless pencil, guided by the hand of truth, 
could present to it. 

And if I shall now be demanded, as onoe Pompey's poor 
bond-man was*, « the grateful wretch had been left alone 
on the 8ea-f»hore, with the forsaken dead body of his once 
glorious lord and master ; and was then gathering the 
scattered pieces of an old broken boat, to make a funeral 
pile to bura it, which was the custom of the Romans— 
Who art thou, that alone bast the honour to bury the body 
of Pompey the Great?" So, Who am I, that do thus 
officiously set the author's memory on fire ? I hope tlie 
question will prove tot have in it more of wonder than 
disdain ; but wonder indeed the reader may, that I, who 
profess myself srtleas, should presume with my faint 
light to show forth his life* whose very name makes it 
illustrious ! But be this to the disadvantage of the person 
represented: certain lam, it is to the advantage of the 
beholder, who shall here see the author's picture in a 
natural dress, which ought to beget faith in what is 
spoken ; for he thai wants skill to deceive may safely be 
tanisted. 



* Plutarch. 



And if the author's glorious spirit, which now Is in 
heaven, can have the leisure to look down and see mc, the 
poorest, tiie meanest of all his friends, in the midst of this 
officious duty,' confident I am that he will not disdain this 
weU-meant sacrifice to his memory; for whilst his con-., 
▼ersation made mo and many others happy below, I know U 
his humility and gentleness ^en then eminent ; and fl 
I have heard divines say, those virtues that were but* 
sparks upon earth, become great and glorious flames in 
heaven. 

Before I proceed further, I am to entreat the reader to 
take notice, that When Doctor Donne's Sermons were first 
printed, this was then my excuse for daring to write his 
life ; and I dare not now appear without it. 



Master John Donne was bom in London, in 
the year 1573, of good and virtuous parents : and 
though his own learning and other multiplied 
merits may justly appear sufficient to dignify both 
himself and his posterity, yet the reader may be 
pleased to know that his father was masculinely 
and lineally descended from a very ancient family 
in Wales, where many of his name now live, that 
deserve and have great reputation in that country. 

By his mother he was descended of the family 
of the famous and learned Sir Thomas More, 
some time lord chancellor of England ; as also 
from that worthy and laborious judge Rastall f , 

t William Rastall, the son of John Rast^l^ & celebrated 
printer, who married Elizabeth, the sister of Sir Thomns 
More. William Rastall was bom in London in 1508. He 
studied at Oxford, and afterwards entered at Lincoln's 
Inn, but upon the change of religion retired to Louvain. 
On the accession of Queen Mary he returned to England, 
and in 1554 was made a seijeant-at-law, one of the com- 
missioners for the prosecution of heretics, and a little 
before Mary's death, one of the Justices of Ck)mmon Pleas. 
Queen Elisabeth renewed his patent as Justice, but ho 
preferred retiring to Louvain, where he died on the S7th 
of August, IMS. It does not appear certain whether it were 
he or his brother John, who being a Justice of the peaco 
was commonly but improperly called " Justice Rastall," 
who published ** A Collection (abridged) of the Statutes 
in force and use,** in 1557, often reprinted. It con- 
tains copies of statutes not elsewhere extant, and in some 
instances more complete transcripts of several acts than 
are conunonly printed In the Statutes at large. 
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who left posterity the vast statutes of the law of 
this nation most exactly abridged. 

He had his first breeding in his father's house, 
where a private tutor had the care of hhn, until 
the tenth year of his age ; and, in his eleventh 
year, was sent to the University of Oxford, having 
at that time a good command both of the Frencn 
and Latin tongue. This, and some other of his 
remarkable abilities, made one then give this cen- 
sure of him : '' That this age had brought forth 
another Picus Mirandula*, of whom story sa^'S that 
he was rather bom than made wise by study." 

There he remained for some years in Hart Hall, 
having, for the advancement of his studies, tutors 
of several sciences to attend and instruct him, till 
time made him capable, and his learning expressed 
in public exercises declared him worthy, to receive 
his first degree in the schools, which he forbore by 
advice from his friends, who, being for their re- 
ligion of the Komish persuasion, were conscionably 
averse to some parts of the oath that is always 
tendered at those times, and not to be refused by 
those that expect the titulary honour of their 
studies. 

About the fourteenth year of his age, he was 
transplanted from Oxford to Cambridge, where, 
that he might receive nounshment from both soils, 
he staid till his seventeenth year ; all which time 
he was a most laborious student, often changing 
his studies, but endeavouring to take no degi*ee, 
for the reasons formerly mentioned. 

About the seventeenth year of his age he was 
removed to London, and then admitted into Lin- 
coln's Inn, with an intent to study the law ; jidiere 
he gave great ttetimoBies of his wit, his learning, 
and of his improvement in that Pj:s^C&84on,JHrhich 
never served him for other use tha^ an ornament 
and self-satisfaction. 

His father died before his admission into this 
society ; and, being a merchant, left him his por- 
tion in money. It was 3000/. Hjs^ mother, and 
those to whose care he was committed, were 
watchful to improve his knowledge, and to that 
end appointed him tuix)rs, both itrthe matheJiCitics , 
and in all the other liberal sciences, to attend him. 
But with these arts, they were advised to instil 
into him particular principles of the Romish 
church ; of which those tutors professed, though 
secretly, themselves to be members. 

They had almost obliged him to their faith, 
having for their advantage, besides many oppor- 
tunities, the example of his dear Ind pious parents, 
which was a most powerful persuasion, and did 
work much upon him, as he professeth in his Pre- 
face to his Pseudo-Martyr, a book of which the 
reader shall have so<ne account in what foUows.- 

He was now entered into the eighteenth year of 
his age ; and at that time had betrothed himself 
to no religion that might give him any other de- 
nomination than a Christian. And reason and 
piety had both persuaded him that there tSould be 
no such sin as schism, if an adherence to some 
visible church were not necessary. 
/^ About the nineteenth year of his age, he, being 

* Pious, prince of Mirandula, was bom in 1463, and 
liaving resigned his sovereignty to his nephew, he died in 
1494. He is said to have made such a wonderfnrprogress 
in study, as to understand twenty-two languages at tbe 
ago of eighteen years, and at the age of twenty-four to dis- 
pute with great sneeoBB ** de onmi scil^ili." 



then unresolved what I'eligion to adhere to, and 
considering how much it concerned his soul to 
choose the most orthodox, did therefore, though 
his youth and health promised him a long life, to 
rectify all scruples that might concern that, pre- 
seutly lay aside all study of tlie law, and 'of all 
7)th6r sciences that might give him a denomina- 
tion ; and began seriously to survey and'consider 
the body of divinity, as it was then controverted 
betwixt the ReTormed/ and the Roman church. 
And as God's blessed Spirit did then awaken him 
to the search, and in that industry did never for- 
sake him (they B&'faiS own words) f, so he calls the * 
same Holy Spirit to witness this protestation; that * 
in that disquisition and search, he proceeded with , 
humility and diffidence in himself; and by that 
which he took to be the safest way, namely, fre- . 
quent prayers, and an indifferent affection to both - 
parties ; and, indeed. Truth had too much light • 
about her to be hid from so sharp an inquirer ; . 
and he had too much ingenuity, not to acknow- . 
ledge he had found her. 

Being to undertake this search, he believed the 
Cardinal Bellarmine:}: to be the best defender of 
tlie Roman cause, and therefore betook himself to 
the examination of his reasons. The cause was 
weighty, and wilful delays had been inexcu'sablc 
both towards God and his own conscience : he 
therefore proceeded in this search with all mode- 
I'ate haste, and about the twentieth year of his 
age did show the then Dean of Gloucester!, whose 
name my memory hath now lost, all the cardinal's 
works marked with many weighty observations 
under lus own hand, which works were bequeathed 
by him, at his death, as a legacy to a most dear 
friend. 

About a year following, he resolved to travel ; 
and the Earl of Essex going first the Cales ||, and 
after the Island voyages — die first anno 1596, the 
second 1597, he took the advantage of those op- 
portunities, waited upon his lordship, and was an 
eye-witness of those happy and unhappy employ- 
ments. 

But he returned not back into England, till he 
had staid some years, first in Italy and then in 
Spain, where he made many useful observations of 
those countries, their laws and manner of govern- 
ment, and returned perfect in their language^ 

The time that he spent in Spain was, at his first 
going into Italy, designed for travelling to the 
Holy Land, and for viewing Jerusalem and the 
sepulchre of our Saviour. But at his being in the 
furthest parts of Italy, the dis&ppointment^of com- 
pany, or of a safe convoy, or the uncertainty of 
returns of money into those remote parts, denied 
him that happiness, which he did often occasion- 
ally mention with a deploration. 

Not long after his return into England, that 
exemplary pattern of gravity and wisdom, the 

t In his Preface to Pseudo-Martyr. 

i One of the most celebrated controversial writers of his 
time, and a distinguished member of the Society of Jesus. 
He died on the 17th Sept, 1821, aged sixty-nine years. 
The work alluded to in the text is entitled, ** Disputationes 
de Controversiis Christianae Pidei, adversus s^i temporis 
Hercticus." Cologne, 1610, folio, 4 vols. 

9 Dr. Anthony Rndd, born in Yorkshire, and fellow of 
Trinity CkiUege, Cambridge. He died Bishop of St^vid'e 

in 1614. 
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Lord EUesmere *, then keeper of the great seaU 
and Lord Chancellor of England, taking notice of 
his learning, languages, and other abilities, and 
much affecting his person and behaviour, took him 
to be his chief secretary, supposing and intending 
it to be an introduction to some more weighty 
employment in the state ; for which, his lordship 
did often protest, he thought him very fit. 

Nor did his lordship, m this time of Master 
Donne's attendance upon him, account him to be 
so mudi his servant, as to forget he was his friend ; 
and, to testify it, did always use him witli much 
courtesy, appointing him a place at his own table, 
to which he esteemed his company and discourse 
to be a great ornament. 

He continued that employment for the space of 
five years, beingdaily useful, and not mercenary 
to his friends. During which time he, I dare not 
say unhappily, fell into such a liking as, with her 
approbation, increased into a love with a young 
gentlewoman that lived in that family, who was 
niece to the Lady EUesmere f, and daughter to Sir 
George More i, then chancellor of the garter and 
lieutenant of the Tower. 

Sir George had some intimation of it, and, know- 
ing prevention to be a great part of wisdom, did 
therefore remove her with much haste fix>m that 
to his own house at Lothesley, in the county of 
Surrey ; "but too late, by reason of some fiaithful 
promises which were so interchangeably passed, 
as never to be violated by either party. 

These promises were only known to themselves ; 

* Thomas Egerton, Lord EUesmere, the son of Sir 
Richard Egerton of Ridley, in Chebhire, was bom about 
the year 1640. He was early distinguished at the bar, and 
on the 6th of May, 1A96, the great seal was committed to 
him, with the title of lord-keeper. James I. created him 
Baron EllesDiere. and constituted him Lord Chancellor of 
England, an office which he filled to within a very short 
time of his death in tho must upright and exemplary 
manner. When at last, being overwhelmed by age, he 
had by repented entreaties prevailed on the king to relieve 
him from the burden which pressed too heavily on one 
weighed down by the load of seventy-six years, Jamea did 
so with expressions of heartfelt sorrow at parting with so 
valued a servant, and testified his sense of his merit by 
creating him Viscount of Braokl^. He shortly after 
announced his intention of raising him to an earldom, an 
honour which, although he did not live to receive, was 
conferred on his son. John Egerton, who was created Earl 
of Bridg^'ater. Lord EUesmere was distinguished for his 
literary acquirements as well as by legal knowledge. His 
person was singularly dignified. Lloyd, in his State 
Worthies, page 706, observes that *' Christendom afforded 
not a person which carried more gravity in his counte- 
nanoe and behaviour than Sir Thomas Egerton, insomuch 
tliat many have gone to the Chancery on purpose only to 
see his venerable garb (happy they wlui had no other 
huBiness), and were highly pleased at so acceptable a 
piotttre." He died at York House in the Strand, on the 
Uth of March, 1617. in his seventy-seventh year, ** in a 
good old age, and fall of virtuous fame/' He was buried 
at Doddlestone, in Cheshire^ oh the 6th of April fol- 
lowing. 

t This lady was sister to Sir George More, and widow of 
Sir John Wooley, of Pirford in Surrey, knight. JBir 
Francis Wooley, hereafter mentioned, was her son. 

X Only son and heir of Sir William More. He Was bom 
Nov. Wth, 1553, and was educated at Exeter College, 
Oxford, whence he removed to the hms of court About 
15tf7. he was knighted; in 1610, was made Chancdilor 
of the Garter ; and in 1615, Lieutmant of the Tower. He 
frequently sat in Parlianunt for the borou^ of Guildford. 
He died Oct. 16th, 163it. 



and the friends of both parties used much diligence 
and many arguments to kill or cool their affections 
to each other, but in vain ; for love is a flattering 
mischief, that hath denied aged and wise men a 
foresight of those evils tliat too often prove to be 
the children of that blind father ; a passion, that 
carries us to commit errors with ^ much ease as 
whirlwinds move feathers, and begets in "Us an 
unwearied ii^dustry to the attainmentof wha.t we 
desire. And such an industry did. nofwithstanding 
much watchfulness against it, brmg thenisecretly 
together — I forbear to tell th^mimnpr' Kow, and 
at last to a marriage too, without tbe allowance of 
those friends whose approbation always was,^nd 
ever will be, necessary to make even a virtuous 
love become lawful. 

And that the knowledge of their marriage might 
not £eiII, like an unexpected tempest, on those that 
were unwilling to have it so, and that pre-appre- 
hensioDS might make it the less enormous when it 
was known, it was purposely whispered into the 
ears of many that it was so, yet by none that could 
affirm it. But, to put a period to the jealousies of 
Sir George, doubt often begetting more restless 
thoughts than the certain knowledge of what we 
fear, the news was, in favour to A&. Donne, and 
with his allowance, made known to Sir George, by 
his honourable friend and neighbour Henry, Earl 
of Northumberland § ; but it was to Sir George so 
immeasurably unwelcome, and so transported him, 
that, as though his passion of anger and inconside- 
ration might exceed theirs of love and error, he 
presently engaged his sister, the' Lady EUesmere, 
to join with him to procure her lord to discharge 
Mr. Donne of the place he held under his lordship.. 
This request was followed with violence ; and 
though Sir Greorge were remembered that errors 
might be over punished, and desired therefore to 
forbear, till second considerations might clear some 
scruples, yet he became restless untU his suit was 
granted, and the punishment executed. And 
tiiough the lord chancellor did not, at Mr. Donne's 
dismission, give him such a commendation as the 
great emperor Charles the Fifth did of his secretary 
Erase, when he parted with him, to his son and 
successor, Philip the Second, saying, '' That in his 
Erase, he gave to him a greater gift than all his 
estate, and all the kingdoms which he then resigned 
to him ;" yet the lord chancellor said, " He parted 
with a friend, and such a secretary as was fitter 
to serve a king than a subject." 

Immediately after his dismission from his Ser- 
vice, he sent a sad letter to his wife, to acquaint 
her with it : and after the subscription of his 
name, writ — 

''JOHN DONNE, ANNE DONNE, UN-DONE.** 

And God knows it proved too true ; for this bitter 

{ Henry Percy, ninth earl of Northumberland, bom in 
April, 1564. Though not himself engaged in the Gun- 
powder Plot, but being a stanch supporter of the Stuarto 
he suffered severely for the share which his cousin Thomas 
Percy took in that affair. lie was imprisoned fifteen 
years in the Tower, and only released upon payment of 
£20,000. He died Nov. 5th, 1632. He was particularly 
distinguished for his attachment to learning ; and during 
his confinement he allowed salaries for eminent scholars 
to attend upon him ; and he also enjoyed the converse 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, his fellow prisoner. He had a 
peculiar talent for the mathematies: and, on account of 
his love for the ooonlt scIeBiNM^ he was aometlmcs called 
Henry the Wixard. 
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physic of Mr. Donne's 
to purge out all Sir Geo. 
not satisiied till Mr. Donfle MRlns 
^ pupil in Cambridge, that married 
Y ' '\ Samuel Brooke, who was after doc 
anci master of Trinity College, ' 
Mr. Christopher Brooke, someti 
chamber-iellAW In Lmcbin's Inn, who gave Mr. 
Donne his wife, and ivitnessed the marriage, were 
all committed to three several prisons. 

Mr. Donne was first enlarged, who neither gave 
Test to his body or brain, nor to any friend in 
whom he might hope to have an interest, until he 
had procured an enlargement for his two impri- 
soned friends. 

He was now at liberty, but his days were still 
cloudy : and being past these troubles, others did 
still multiply upon nim ; for his wife was, to her 
extreme sorrow, detained from him ; and though, 
with Jacob, he endured not an hard service for 
her, yet he lost a good one, and was forced to 
make good his <|jtle, and to get possession of her 
by a long and restless suit in law ; which proved 
troublesome and sadly chargeable to him, whose 
youth, and travel, and needless bounty, had brought 
his estate into a narrow compass. 

It is observed, and most truly, that silence and 
submission are charming qualities, and work most 
upon passionate men ; and it proved so with Sir 
George ; for these, and a general report of Mr. 
Donne's merits, together with his winning be- 
haviour, which, when it would entice, had a strange 
kind of elegant iiTesistible art. These and time 
had so dispassionated Sir George, that as the world 
had approved his daughter's choice, so he also 
could not but see a more than ordinary merit in his 
new son ; and this at last melted him into so much 
remorse — for love and anger are so like agues, as 
to have hot and cold fits ; and love in parents, 
though it may be quenched, yet is easily rekindled, 
and expires not till death denies mankind a natu- 
ral heat — that he^ laboured his son's restoration 
to his place, using to that end both his own and 
his sister's power to her lord, but with no success : 
for his answer was, that though he was unfeignedly 
sorry for what he had done, yet it was inconsistent 
with his place and credit, to discharge and re- 
admit servants at the request of passionate peti- 
tioners. 

Sir George's endeavour for Mr. Donne's re- 
admission was by all means to be kept secret ; for 
men do more naturally reluct for en*ors than sub- 
mit to put on those blemishes that attend their 
visible acknowledgment. But, however, it was 
not long before Sir George appeared to be 60 far 
reconciled, as to wish their happiness, and not to 
deny them his paternal blessing, but "yet refused 
to contribute any means ^hat might conduce to 
their livelihood. 

Mr. Donne's estate was the greatest part spent 
in many and chargeable travels, books, and dear- 
bought experience : he out of all employment that 
might yield a support for himself and wife, who 
had beei\ curiously and plentifully educated ; both 
their natures generous, and accustomed to confer, 
and not to receive, courtesies : these and other 
considerations, but chiefly that his wife was to 
bear a part in his sufferings, surrounded him with 
many sad thoughts, and some apparent apprehen- 
sions of want. 



But his sorrows were lessened and his wants 
prevented, by the seasonable courtesy of ^eir 
noble kinsman, ^jr yn*"*^'" 'W'^^t of Pirford, in 
Surrey, who entreated tihem to a cohabitation with 
him ; where they remained with much freedom to 
themselves, and equal content to him, for some 
years ; and as their charge increased — she had 
yearly a child — so did his love and bounty. 
r^t hath been observed by wise and considering 
' men, that wealth hath seldom been the portion, 
and never the mark to discover good people ; but 
that Almighty Grod, who disposeth all things wisely, 
hath of laa abunduit goodness denied it— -he only 
knows why — ^to many, whose minds he hath en- 
riched with the greater blessings of knowledge and 
virtue, as the fairer testimonies of his love to 
mankind : and this was the present condition of 
this man of so excellent erudition and endowments ; 
whose necessa^ and daily expenses were hardly 
reconcilable with his uncertain and narrow estate. 
Which I mention, for that at this time there was 
a most generous offer made him for the moderat- 
ing of his worldly cares, the declaration of which 
shall be the next employment of my pen. 

God hath been so good to his church, as to * 
afford it in every age some such men to serve at 
his altar as have been piously ambitious of doing 
good to mankind ; a disposition, that is so like to 
God himself, that it owes itself only to Him whok% 
takes a pleasure to behold it in his creatures. 
These times* he did bless with many such, some ^ 
of which still live to be patterns of apostolical cha- « 
rity, and of more than human patience. I have *» 
said this, because I have occasion to mention one * 
of them in my following discourse — ^namely, Dg^ 
Morton -h . the most laborious and learned Bishop of 
Durham ; one that God hath blessed with perfect 
intellectuals and a cheerful heart at the age of 
ninety-four years, and is yet living ; one, that in 
his days of plenty had so large a heart as to use 
his large revenue to the encouragement of learning 
and virtue, and is now, be it spoken with sorrow, 
reduced to a narrow estate, which he embraces 
without repining ; and still shows the beauty of 
his mind by so liberal a hand, as if this were an 
age in which to-morrow were to care for itself. I 
have taken a pleasure in giving the reader a short 
but true character of this good man, my friend, 
from whom I received this following relation. He 
sent to Mr. Donne, and entreated to borrow an 
hour of his time for a conference the next day. 
After their meetmg, there was jiot nminy minutes 

t Dr. Morton was a most excellent prelate, xealona, 
learned, and charitable. He was descended from the same 
family as the celebrated Cardinal Morton, the zealous ^ 
adherent of the unfortunate Henry VI. and the calum* . 
niated minister of Henry VU. Dr. Morton suffered much • 
during the ascendancy of the parliament, and in his time 
of need found an asylnm under the roof of Sir Christopher 
Yelvcrton, where he undertook the education of that gen- 
tleman's son, the celebrated Sir Heniy Yelverton. His 
grateful pupil thus oommefmorates his ancient tutor. *' He 
was an ancient bishop, and had all the qualifications fit 
for his order, either to adorn or govern a church ; but 
above all, he was eminent for his invincible patience under 
80 many violent persecutions and almost necessities 
always rejoicing in his losses, and protesting that he 
thought himself richer with nothing and a good conscience 
than those who had devoured- his goodly bishopric." He 
died on the 22nd of September, 16S9, In the ninety-fifth 
year of his agCb 
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pHsaed before he spate (o Mr. Donne to Uub pur- 
poBB 1 — " Mr. Donne, the oooBaion of sanding for 
you it to propose to you what I have often reTolved 
m my own thought bIdco 1 laet h^w you, which, 
neverdieleefl, 1 will not deoloro but upots thia con- 
dition, that you ghflll not return me a present 
ftUBwer, but forbear three days, and beetoi* some 
part of that time in faating and prayer ; and after 
k serious consideration of what I elialt propose, 
then return to me with your answer. Deny me 
no^ Mr. Donne ; for it is the etl^t of a true love, 
which I would gUdly pa; «s a debt due fur yours 

This request being granted, the doctor expressed 
lumaelf thus : — 

" Mr. Dunne, I know your education and abili- 
ties ; 1 know your expectation of a atate-employ- 
ment, and I linow your fitness for it ; and I liuow 
too the many delays and contiogencies that attend 
court promises : and let me teil you that my lore, 
bsgot by our long friendship and yoar merits, 
batli prompted me to such an ioquisition after 
your present temporal estate, as makes me no 
stranger to your necessities, which I koow to be 
such as your generous spirit could not bear, if it 
were not supported with a pious patience. You 
know I have foimerly persuaded you to wave your 
court-hopes, and enter ioto holy orders, which I 
now again persuade you to embrace, with this 
resaon added to my former request : — the kiuA 
hath yesterday made me Dean of Gloucester, and 
1 aro also possessed of a beneRce, the profits of 
which arc equal to those of my deanery ; I wilt 
think luy deanery enough for my maintenance, 
who am, and resolve to die, a tingle man, and will 
(juit my benefice, and estate you in it ; which the 
patron is willing I shall do, if God ^lall incline 

Sur heart to embrace this modon. Remember, 
r. Donne, no man's education or parts make him 
too good for this employment, wmch is to be an 
ambassador for the God of glory— that God, who 
by a vile death opened the gates of life to mankind. 
Make me no present answer, but remember your 
promise, and return to me the third day with your 
resolution." 

At the hearing oftJiis, Mr. Donne's faint breath 
and perplexed countenance gave a visible testi- 
mony of an inward conflict ; but he performed his 
promise, and departed without returning an answer 
till the tliird day, and then his answer was to this 
eflect ;— 

" My most worthy and most dear friend, since I 
saw you, I liave been faithful to my promise, and 
have also meditated much of your great kinduess, 
which liatli been such as would exceed even my 
gratitude ; but that it cannot do ; and more I 
cannot return you ; and 1 do that with a heart 
full of hmnilily and thanks, though I may not 
accept of your offer: but, sir, my refusal is not for 
that I tliink myself loo good tar that calling, for 
which kings, if they think so, are not good enough : 
nor fur that my education and learning, though not 
eminent, may not, being assisted with God's grace 
and humility, render me in some measure fit for 
it i but 1 dare make so dear a friend as you are, 
my oonfessor '. some irregularities of my life have 
been so visible to some men, that though I have, 
I thank God, made my peace with him by peniteo- 
tial resolutions against them, and bytheassistauce 
of his grace banlabed them mj' affections ; yet this. 




determined by the best of 
^!God*B glory should' be the first end, 
and a mai^nunce the second motive to embrace 
that calling ; and thoogli each tnan may propose 
to himself both together, yet the first jnay not be 
put last without a violation of conscience, which 
he that searches the heart will judge. And truly 
my present condition is such, tliat if I ask my < 
conscience, whether it be reconcihible to t 
rule, it is at this time so perplexed about it, that I 
cau neither give myself nor yon an answer. T - 
know, sir, who says, ' Happy is that man wli 
conscience doth not accuse him for that thing 
which he does.' To these I might add other rea- 
sons that dissuade me ; but I crave your favour 
that 1 may forbear to express them, and thankfully 
decline your ofi'er," ' 

This was his present resolution, but thejieart of 
man is not in his own Keeping ] and he was i 
tiaed to this sacked service hy a higher hand 
hand so powerful, as at last forced him to a ct 

before I shall give a rest to my pen. 

Mr. Donne and his wife continued with Sir 
Francis Wolly till bis death* : a little before wl 
time. Sir Francis was so happy as to make a, i 
feet reeunciliatian betwixt Sir Geor^, and his 
forsaken son and daughter ; Sir George condition- 
ing hy bond, to pay to Mr. Donne SOOf. at a certain 
day, as a portion with his wife, or 20J. quarterly 
for their maintenance, as the interest for it, till th 
said portioD was paid. 

Moatof those years that be lived with Sir Francis, 
he studied the Civil and Canon Laws ; in w^hich he 
acquired such a perfection, as w^ judged to 1 
proportion with many who haif mode that Study 
the employment of their whole life. 

Sir Ifraucls being dead, and that happy family' 
dissolved, Mr. D<»ine took for himself u house in 
mUcham, —near to Croydon in Surrey, — a pUce 
not!?nr good air and choice company : there his 
wife and children remained ; and for himself he 
took lodgings in Ixntdon, near to Whitehall, 
whitlier his friends and occasions drew him very 
often, and where he was as often visited, by many 
of the nobility and others of this nation, who used 

and with some rewards for Ids better subsistence. 

Nor did our own nobihty only value and favoui 
him, but his acquaintance and friendship w» 
sought for by most ambasaadars of foreign nations 
and by many other strangers, whose learning oi 
business occasioned their stay in this nation. 

He was much importuned by many flriendB U 
make his constant residence in London ; but he 
still denied it, having settled his dear wife and 
children at Iditcham, and near some friends that 
were bountiful to them and him ; for they, God 
knows, needed it : and that yon may the better 
now judge of the then present condition of his 
mind and fortune, I shall present yon with an 
exlraet eoUected out of soma few of his many 
letters. 
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then found me under too great a sadness ; and at 
present 'tis thns with me : There is not one 
person, but myself, well of my family : I have 
already lost lialf a child, and, with that mischance 
of hers, my wife is falloi into such a diseomposore, 
as would afflict her too extremely, but that the 
sickness of all her other children stupifies her, of 
one of which, in good fiiith, I have not much hope: 
and these meet with a fortune so ill provided for 
physic, and such relief, tliat if God should ease us 
with burials, I know not how to perform even 
that : but I flatter myself with this hope, that I 
am dying too ; for I cannot waste faster than by 

such griefs. As for, 

From my hospital at Mitcham, 
Aug, 10. * John Donne. 

Thus he did bemoan himself : and thus in other 
letters. 



For, we hardly discover a sin, when it is 



but an omission of some good, and no accusing 
act : with this or the former I have often sus- 
pected myself to be overtaken ; which is, with an 
over-earnest desire of the next life : and, though I 
know it is not merely a weariness of this, because 
I had the same desire when I went with the tide, 
and enjoyed fairer hopes than I now do ; yet I 
doubt worldly troubles have increased^ it : 'iis now 
spring, and all the pleasures of it disptease me ; 
every other tree | blossoms, and I wither : I grow 
older, and not bet^r ; my strength diminisfaeth, 
and my load grows heavier ; and yet I would fain 
be or do something ; but that I cannot tell what, 
is no wonder in this time of my sadness ; for to 
choose is to do ; but to be no part of any body, is 
as to be nothing : And so I am, and shaU so judge 
myself, unless I could be so incorporated into a 
part of the world, as by business to contribute 
some sustentation to the whole. This I made 
account ; I began early, when I understood the 
study of our laws ; but was diverted by leaving 
that, and embracing the worst voluptuousness, an 
hydroptic immoderate desire of human learning 
and languages : beautiful ornaments indeed to 
men of great fortunes, but mine was grown so low 
as to need an occupation ; which I thought I en- 
tered well into, when I subieoted myself to such a 
service as I thought might exercise my poor 
abilities : and there I stumbled, and fell too ; and 
now I am become so little, or such a nothing, that 
I am not a subject good enough for one of my own 
letters. — Sir, I fear my present discontent does 
not proceed from a good root, that I am so well 
content to be nothing, that is, dead. But, sir, 
though my fortune hath made me such, as that I 
am rather a sickness or a disease of the world, 
than any part of it, and therefore neither love it, 
nor life ; yet I would gladly live to become some 
such thing as yon should not repent loving me : 
Sir, your own soul cannot be more zealous for 
your good, than I am ; and God, who loves that 
zeal in me, will not suffer you to doubt it : You 
would pity me now, if you saw me write, for my 

gain hath drawn my head so much awry, and 
olds it so, that my eye cannot follow my pen. I 
therefore receive you into my prayers with mine 
own weary soul, and commend myself to yours. 
I doubt not but next week wOl bring you good 
news, for 1 have either mending or dying on my 



side : but, if I do continue longer thus, I shall 
have comfort in this, that my blessed Saviour in 
exercising his justice upon my two worldly parts, 
my fortune and my body, reserves all his mercy 
for that which most needs it, my soul ! which is, I 
doubt, too like a porter, that is very often near 
the gate, and yet goes not out. Sir, I profess to 
you truly, that my loathness to give over writing 
now, seems to myself a sign that 1 shall wnte no 

more. 

Your poor friend, and 
God's poor patient, 



Sept. 7. 



John Donnk. 



By this you have seen a part of the picture of 
his narrow fortune, and the perplexities of his 
generous mind ; and thus it continued with him 
for about two years, all which time his family 
remained constantly at Mitcham ; and to which 
place he often retired himself, and destined some 
days to a constant study of some points of con- 
troversy betwixt the English and Bx>man Church, 
and e^ecially those of Supremacy and Allegiance: 
and to that place and such studies he could will- 
ingly have wedded himself during his life : but 
the earnest persuasion of friends became at last to 
be so powerful, as to cause the removal of himself 
and family to Xondo n. wher e Sir Rober t Drewry *, 
a gentleman bf a very ]\oble esiji^ST^ana a~more 
liberal mind, assigned him and his wife an useful 
apartment in his own large house in Drury-lane, 
and not only rent free, but was also a cherisher of 
his studies, and such a friend as sympathized with 
him and his, in all their joy and sorrows. 

At this time of Mr. Donne's and his wife's living 
Sir Robert's house, the Lord B ay was, by 



m 

King James, sent upon a glorious embassy to the 
then French king, Henry the Fourth ; and Sir 
Robert put on a sudden resolution to accompany 
him to &e French court, and to be present at his 
audience there. And Sir Robert put oh as sudden 
a resolution, to solicit Mr. DoUne to be Ills com- 
panion in that journey. And this desire was sud- 
denly made known to his wife, who was then with 
child, and otherwise under so dangerous a habit 
of body, as to her health, that she professed an 
unwillingness to allow him any absence from her ; 
saying, Her divining soul bod^ her some ill in his 
al»ence ; and therefore desir^ him not to leave 
her. This made Mr. Donne lay aside all thoughts 
of the journey, and really to resolve against it^ 

* The eldest son of Sir William Dniry of Howsted,^ 
Buffolk, who -wa» killed in a duel in France in 15t)g. When 
be was not more than fourteen, he accompanied the Earl of 
Essex to the unsuccessful siege of Rouen, and was knighted 
on that, occasion. He married Anne, daughter of Br 
Nicholas Bacon of Redgrave, in SufToIk. In 16)0 he lost 
his daughter Dorothy, to whose memory Dr. Donne com- 
posed two poems, "An Anatdmie of the World," and 
'* The Progresse of the Soule." In March of the same year. 
Sir Robert built and endowed an almshouse for widows, at 
Ilawsted; and in 1612, went with Dr. Donne to Paris. 
Waltim seems to have fallen into an error respecting the 
date and occasion of this Journey, since Lord Hay was not 
sent as ambassador to Paris until July, 1616, and Sir 
Robert Drury died on the 2d of April, 161A. Drury House 
stood at the lower end of Drury-lane and upper end of 
Wych-street.. It was afterwards the seat of William, 
Earl of Craven, who madeconsider»bl»additions to it, and 
gave it the name of Craven House. The remains of Cxaven 
House wore taken down in 1809> and the Olympic theatre 
now stands on part of its site. 
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Bot Sir Robert became reetleas in bis peisuasions 
for it, and 1^. Donne was bo generons as to think 
be had sold his liberty, when he received so many 
charitable kindnesses from him ; and toid his 
wife so ; who did therefore, with an unwilling, 
willingness, give a faint consent to the journey, 
which was proposed to be but for two months ; 
for about that time they determined their return. 
Within a few days after this resolve, the ambas- 
sador, Sir Robert, and Mr. Donne, left London ; 
and wei'e the twelfth day got all safe to Paris. 
Two days after their arrival there, Mr. Donne 
was left alone in that room, in which Sir Robertj 
and he and some other friends, had dined together. 
To this place Sv Robert returned within half an 
hour ; and as he left, so he found, Mr. Donne 
alone: but in such an ecstacy, and so altered as to 
his looks, as amazed Sir Robert to behold him ; 
insomuch that he earnestly desired Mr. Donne to 
declare what had befallen him in the short time 
of his absence. To which Mr. Donne was not 
able to make a present answer : but, after a long 
and perplexed pause, did at last say, <' I have seen 
a dreadful vision since I saw you : I have seen 
my dear wife pass twice by me through this room, 
with her hair hanging about her shoulders, and a 
dead child in her arms : this I have seen since I 
saw you." To which Sir Robert replied, ** Sure, 
sir, you have slept since I saw you ; and this is 
the result of some melancholy dream, which I 
desire you to forget, for you are now awake." 
To which Mr. Donne's reply was : ** I cannot be 
surer that I now live, than that I have not slept 
since I saw you : and am as sure, that at her 
second appearing, she stopped, and looked me in 
the face, and vanished." — Rest and sleep had not 
altered Mr. Donne's opinion the next day : for he 
then affirmed this vision with a more deliberate, 
and so confirmed a confidence, that he inclined 
Sir Robert to a faint belief that the vision was 
true. — It is truly said, that desire and doubt have 
no rest ; and it proved so with Sir Robert; for he 
immediately sent a servant to Drewiy-house, with 
a charge to hasten back, and bring him word, 
whether Mrs. Donne were alive ; and, if alive, in 
what condition she was as to her health. The 
twelfth day the messenger returned with this 
account, — that he found and left Mrs. Donne very 
sad, and sick in her bed ; and that, after a long 
and dangerous labour, she had been delivered of a 
dead child. And, upon examination, the abortion 

g roved to be the same day, swid about the very 
our, that Mr. Donn^ affirmed he sawlier pass by 
him in his chamber. 

V- This is a relation that will beget some wonder, 
and it well may ; for most of our worid are at 
present possessed ^ith an opinion, that visions 
and miracles are ceased. Aiid, though it is most 
certain, that two lutes being both strung and 
tuned to an equal pitch, and then one played 
upon, the other, that is not touched, being laid' 
upon a table at a fit distance, will — ^like an echo 
to a trumpet — ^warble a faint audible harmony in 
answer to the same tune ; yet many will not 
believe there is any such thing as a sympathy at 
souls ; and I am well pleased, that every reader 
do enjoy his own opinion. But if the unbelieving 
will not allow the believing reader of this story a 
liberty to believe that it may be true, ^en I wish 
1.:^ ^^ consider, many wise men have believed 



him to 



that the ghost of Julius Csesar did appear to Brutus, 
and that both St. Austin, and Monica his mother, 
had visions in order to his conversion. And 
though these, and many others — too many to 
name — have but the authority of human story, 
yet the incredible reader may find in the Sacred 
story*, that Samuel did appear to Saul eve after 
his death — whether really or not I undertake not 
to determine. — And Bildad, in the Book of Job, 
says these words "h : ** A spirit passed before my 
face ; the hair of my head stood up ; fear and 
trembling came upon me, and made all my bones 
to shake." Upon which words I will make no 
comment, but leave them to be considered by the 
incredulous reader; to whom I will also comn\end 
this following consideration : That there be many 
pious and learned men, that believe our merciful 
God hath assigned to every man a. particular 
guardian angel, to be his constant monitor ; and 
to attend him in all his dangers, both of body and 
soul. And the opinion that every man hath his 
particular angel nuiy gain some authority by the 
relation of St. Peter's miraculous deliverance out 
of prison Xt not by many, but by one angel. And 
this belief may yet gain more credit, by the 
reader's considering, that when Peter after his en- 
largement knocked at the door of Mary the mother 
of John, and Rhode, the maid - servant, being 
surprised with joy that Peter was there, did not 
let him in, but ran in haste, and told the disciples 
— who were then and there met together — that 
Peter was at the door ; and they, not believing it, 
said she was mad : yet, when she again affirmed 
it, though they then believed it not, yet they con- ! 
eluded, and said, *' It is his angel." J 

More observations of this nature, and inferences 
from them, might be made to gain the relation of 
a firmer belief: but I forbear, lest I, that intended 
to be but a relator, may be thought to be an en- 
gaged person for the proving what was related 
to me ; and yet I think myself bound to declare, 
that though it was not told me by Mr. Donne 
himself, it was told me — ^now long since — by a 
person of honour, and of such intimacy with him, 
that he knew more of the secrets of his soul than 
any person then living : and I think he told me 
the truth ; for it was told with such circumstances, 
and such asseveration, that — to say nothing of my 
own thoughts — I verily believe he that told it me, 
did himself believe it to be true. 

I forbear the reader's farther trouble, as to the 
relation, and what concerns it ; and will conclude 
mine, with commending to his view a copy of verses 
given by Mr. Donn# to his wife at the time he 
then parted frohi her. And I beg leave to tell, 
that I have heard some eritics, learned both in 
languages and poetry, say, that non« of the Greek 
or Latin poets did ever equal them. 

A VALEDICTION, FORBIDDING TO MOURN. 

As virtuous men pass mildly away, 

And whisper to their souls, to go, 
While some of their sad fHends do say, 

** The breath goes now,** and some say, *' No:'* 

So let us melt, and make no noise. 

No tear-floods, nor sigh tempests move ; 

T were profanation of our joys. 
To tell the laity our love. 

« 1 Sam. xxviil. 14. f Job iv. 13-16. 

f Acts xiU 7<-I0. lb. 13-15. 
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Moving of th* earth bringB bamu ind faars: 
Men reckon what it did or meant ; 

But trepidation of the spheres, 
Thou|^ greater far, is innocent. 

I 

Dull sublunary lovers* love 

— ^Whose soul is sense— cannot admit « 

AlMence» because that doth remove / 

Those things which elemented it. 

But we, by a love so far refined. 
That oursdvei) know not what it is^ 

InteivasBured of the mind. 
Care not hands, eyes, or lips to miss. 

Our two souls therefore, which are one, 
— Though I must go,— «ndure not yot 

A breach, but an expansion. 
Like gold to airy thinness beat 

If wo be two ? we are two so 

As stiff twin^compasaes are two : 
Thy soul, the flz'd foot, makes no show 

To move, but does if th' other do. 

And though thine in the centre sit. 

Yet, when my other far does roam, ^, 

Thine leans and hearkens after it. 

And grows erect as mine comes home> 

Such wilt thou be to me, who must. 

Like th* other foot, obliquely ma : 
Thy finnnesa makes my circle just. 

And me to end where I begun. 

I retiim from my account of the vision, to tell 
the reader, that both before Mr. Donne's going 
into France, at his being there, and after his 
return, many of the nobility and others that were 
powerlul at court, were watchful and solicitous to 
the king for some secular employment for him. 
The jting had formerly both known and put a 
valu^TI(Sn his company, and had also given him 
some hopes of a state employment ; bemg always 
much pleased when Mr. Donne attended him, 
especially at his meals ; where there were usually 
many deep discourses of general learning, and 
very often friendly disputes, or debates of religion, 
betwixt his majesty and those divines, whose 
places required their attendance on him at those 
times ^ particularly the Dean of the Chapel, who 
thcu was Bishop Montague* — the publisher of 

* The fifth son to Sir Edward Montague, and brother to 
Edward, the first lord Montague, of Bronghton, eminent 
for his learning and liberality, and usually called ** King 
James's Ecclesiastical Favourite.'* He was created Bishop 
of Bath and Wells by King James, and afterwards trans- 
lated to the see of Winchester, which he filled only two 
years, dying in 1618. He was buried in the Abbey church 
of Bath, which, while he filled the see of Bath and Wells, 
ho repaired and beautified at a great expense, having been 
incited to this act of munificence in the following manner. 
When he held his primary visitation in the church at 
Bath, the business being done and the benediction given. 
Sir John Harrington stood up in the midst of the congre- 
gation, and addressed his lordship in a Latin poem on the 
ruinous state of the buildings of the church, and concluded 
'With a prophecy of its future flourishing and beautiful 
condition under the auspices of the bishop. 

Te nempe ad decus hoc peperit Natura ; replevit 
IMlbus eximiis Deus : ars perfecta polivit ; 
In gremio refoves ter magni gratia regis 
Ditavitque bonis tanta ad molimina natis. 
Huo tua te virtus sorte ancillante, propellit, 
Euge ; opus hoc mirae pietatis perfioe. ' 

The bishop, so far flrom being displeased at this bold 
and unusual address, answered it in a short lAtin speech, 
and promised to restore the cathedraL 



the learned and eloquent works of his majesty — 
and the most Reverend Doctor Andrews f, the 
late learned Bishop of Winchester, who waa then 
tbe.king's almoner. 

About this time there grew many disputes, that 
concerned the oath of suprem acy an d allegiance , 
in which the long had appeared, ancT engaged 
himself by his public writmgs now extant ; and 
his majesty discoursing with Mr. Donne, con- 
cerning many of the reasons which are usually 
urged against the taking of those oaths, appre- 
hended such a validity and clearness in* his 
stating the questions, and his answers to them, 
that lus majesty commanded him to bestow some 
time in drawing the arguments into a method, and 
then to write his answers to them ; and, having 
done that, not to send, but be his own messenger, 
and bring them to him. To this he presently and 
diligently applied himself, and within six weeks 
brought them to him under his own hand-writing, 
as they be now printed ; the book bearing the ' 
name o fJPseudo-Martyr , printed anno 1 610. ^ 

Whe^Bff^BBpJBUrrend and considered that 
book, he persuaded Mr. Donne to enter into the 
ministry ; to which, at that time, he was, and ap- 
peared, very unwilling, apprehending it — ^such v/as 
his mistaken modesty — to be too weighty for his 
abilities ; and though his majesty had promised 
him a favour, and many persons of worth medi* 
ated with his majestv for some secular employ- 
ment for him, — ^to which his education had ^te4 
him — and particularly the £arl of Somerset^' 
when in his greatest height of favour ; wh(HSStAg 
then at Theobald's with the king, where one of the 
clerks of the council died that night, the earl 
posted a messenger for Mr. Donne to come to liim 
immediately, and at Mr. Donne's coming, said, 
'* Mr. Donne, to testify the reality of my affection, 
and my purpose to prefer you, stay in this gai'den 
till I go up to the king, and bring you word that 
you are clerk of the. council : doubt not my doing 
this, for I know the king lov^a.you, and know the 
kin|; will not deny me." rBut the king gave a 
positive denial to aU requ^lSIs, and, having a dis- 
cerning spirit, replied, ^ I know Mr. Donne is a 
learned man, has the abilities of a learned divine, 
and will prove a powerful preacher ; and my 
desire is to prefer hua that way, and^y that way 
I will deny you nothing for him.*^ jAfter that 
time, as he profe8Beth§, the king descended* to a 
persuasion, almost to a solicitation, of him to enter 
into sacred orders : which, though he then denied 
not, vet he deferred it for almost three years. All 
which time he applied himself to an incessant 

t One of the translators of King James's Bible ; a man 
celebrated for his learning and piety. He is said to have 
possessed a critical and accurate knowledge of at least 
fifteen modem tongues. His writings were numerous ; 
but that best known, and perhaps most dettcrvedly so, is 
his Manual of Devotion, which was seldom out of his 
hand for some time before his death, and was found worn 
with his fingers and wet with his tears. A modern editor 
thus recommends it to the reader :— «' When thou hast 
bought the book* enter into thy closet and shut the door ; 
pray with Bishop Andrews for one week, and he will be 
thy companion for the residue of thy years; ho will be 
pleasant in thy life, and in thy death he will not fursake 
thee.'* He departed this life at Winchester Houhe in 
Bouthwark, on the 25th of September lfi26, in the seventy- 
first year of his age. 

X The notorious Robert Carr« 

S In his Book of Devotions. 
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study of textual dirimty, and to the attainment of 
a greater perfection in the learned hmguages, 
Greek and Hebrew. 

> In the first and most blessed times of Chris- 
tianity, when the clergy were looked upon with 
reverence^ and deserved. it, when they oyercame 
their opposers by hiffh examples of virtue, by a 
blessed patience and long-suffering, those only 
were then judged worthy the ministiy, whose 
quiet and meek spirits did make them look upon 
that sacred calling with an humble adoration and 
fear to undertake it ; which indeed requires such 
great degrees of humiltty,and labour,and care, that 
none but such were then thought worthy of that 
celestial dignity. And such only were then sought 
out, and solicited to undertake it. This I have 
mentioned, because forwardness and inconsidera- 
tion could not, in Mr. Donne, as in many others, 
be an argument of insufficiency or unfitness ; for 
he had considered long, and had many strifes 
within himself concemmg the strictness of life, 
and competency of learning, required in such as 
■enter into sacred orders ; and doubtless, consider- 
ing his own demerits, did humbly ask God with 
St. Paul, ** Lord, who is sufficient for these 
things ?" and with meek Moses, '< Lord, who am 
I !*' And sure, if he had consulted with flesh 
and blood, he had not foiL^ese reasons put his 
hand to that holy plou^Tbut God, who is able 
to prevail, wrestled with him, as the angel did 
with Jacob, and marked him ; marked him for 
his own ; marked him with a blessing, a blessing 
of obedience to the motions of his blessed Spirit. 
And then, as he had formerly asked God with 
Moses, « Who am I !" so now, being inspbed with 
an apprehension of Grod's particular mercy to him, 
in the king's and others' solicitations of hioc^ he 
came to ask King David's thankful questran, 
« Lord, who am I, that thou art so mindful of 
me !*' So mindful of me, as to lead me for more 
than forty years through this wilderness of the 
many temptations and various turnings of a dan- 
gerous life ; so merciful to me, as to move the 
learnedest of kings to descend to move me to serve 
at the aU|f I So merciful to me, as at last to 
move my heart to embrace this holy motion I Thy 
motions I will and do embrace : and I now say 
with the blessed Virgin, <« Be it with thy servant 
as seemeth best in thy sight :*' and so, blessed 
Jesus, I do take the cup of salvation, and wilLcall 
upon thy name, and will prq||^ Iby gospel. ~J 

Such strifes as these St. Austin hadflRfhen 
St. Ambrose endeavoured his conversion to Chris- 
tianity ; with whiclvhe- confesseth he acquainted 
his friend Alipius. ^ Our learned author, — a man 
fit to write after nb mean copy— did the like. 
And declaring his i ntentions to his dear friend 
^X^ Kjgg; then Bishop o^ liondon, a man famous 
in his generation, and no stranger to Mr. Donne's 
abilities,— for he had been chaplain to the lord 
duincellor, at the time of Mr. Donne's being his 
lordship's secretary— that reverend man did re. 
ccivis the news with much gladness ; and, after 
some expressions of joy, and a persuasion to bo 
constant in his piou#purpo8e, he proceeded with 
nil convenient speed to ordain him fii-st deacon, 
Rjul then priest not long after. 

Now the English church had gained a second 
St. Austin ; for I think none was so like him 
Ijcfore his conversion, none so like St. Ambrose 



after it : and if his youth had the infirmities of the 
one, his age had the excellencies of the other ; the 
learning and holiness of both. 

And now all his studies, which had been occa. 
sionally diffused, were all concentred in divinity. 
Now he had a new calling, new thoughts, and a 
new employment for his wit and eloquence. Now, 
all his earthly affections were changed into divine 
love ; and all the faculties of his own soul were 
engaged in the conversion of others ; in preaching 
the glad tidings of remission to repenting sinners, 
ajid peace to each troubled soul. To tliese he 
applied himself with all care and diligence : and 
now such a change was wrought in him, that he 
could say with DjEtvid, ^ O how amiable are thy 
tabernacles, O Lord Crod of hosts !" Now he 
declared openly, that when he required a temporal, 
God gave him a spiritual blessing. And that he 
was now gladder to be a door-keeper in the 
house of God, than he could be to enjoy the 
noblest of all temporal employments. ,^^^ 

. Presently after he entered into his holy profes-^^ 
sion, the king sent for him, and made him his 
chaplain in ordinary, and promised to take a par- 
lisfldar care for his preferment. . ■'^ 

f And, though his long familiarity with scholars 
4uid persons of greatest quality, was such as might 
have given some men boldness enough to have 
preached to any eminent auditory ; yet his modesty 
m this employment was such that ho could not 
be persuaded to it, but went usually accompanied 
wi^ some one friend to preach privately in some 
vUlage, not far from London ; his first sermon 
being preaohed at Paddington. This he did, till 
his majesty sent and appointed him a day to 
preach to him at Whitehall ; and, though much 
were expected from him, both by his majesty 
and others, yet he was so happy — which few are 
— as to satisfy and exceed their expectations : 
preaching the word so, as showed his own heart 
was possessed with those very thoughts and joys 
that he laboured to distil into others : a preacher 
in earnest ; weeping sometimes for his auditory, 
sometimes with them ; always preaching to him- 
self, like an angel from a doud, but in none ; 
caiTying some, as St. Paul was, to heaven in 
holy raptures, and enticing others by a sacred art 
and courtship to amend their lives : here picturing 
a vice so as to make it ugly to those that prac- 
tised it ; and a virtue so as to make it beloved, 
even by those that loved it not ; and all this with 
a most particular grace and an unexpressible 
addition of comeliness. ^ 

There may be some USX may incline to think — 
such indeed as have not heard him — that my 
affection to my friend hath transported me to an 
immoderate conunendation of his preaching. If 
this meets with any such, let me entreat, though 
I will omit many, yet that they will receive a 
double witness for what I say ; it being attested 
by a gentleman of worth, — Mr. Chidley*, a fre- 
quent hearer of his sermons — in part of a funeral 
elegy writ by him on Dr. Donne ; and is a known 
truth, thougn it be in verse. 

1^2 Bach altar had his fir e 

He kept hU love, but not hiB ot^ect ; wit 
He did not banish, but transplanted it ; 



« Mr. John Cbudlelgh. M.A., of Wadham College in 
Oxford, and the eldest wn of Sir George Chudleigh, Bart., 
of Alston, in Devonshire. 
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Taught it both time and place, and brought it home 
To piety, which it doth best beoome. 

• * * * ♦ 

For say, had ever pleasure such a dress ? 
Have you seen crimes so shaped, or loveliness 
Such as his lips did clothe Religion in ? 
Had not reproof a beauty passing Sin ? 
Corrupted Nature sorrow'd that she stood 
So near the danger of beooming good. 
And, when he preoch'd, she wish'd her ears exempt 
From piety, that had such power to tempt. 
How did his sacred flattery beguile 
Men to amend ?-^^i| — 

More of this,andmore witneflses^ might be broaght ; 
but I forbear and return. 

That summer, in the very same month in which 
he entered into sacred orders, and was made the 
|8 cha pla in^ his majesty tiien going his pro- 
gress, was entreated to receive an entertain- 
ment in the University of Cambridge : and Mr. 
Donne attending his majesty at that time, his 
majesty was pleased to recommend him to the 
University, to be made doctor in diy initv. Doctor 
Harsnetf" — after Arohbisliop of Yofk — was then 
Vice-chancellor, who, knowing him to be the 
author of that learned book the Psendo- Martyr, 
required no other proof of his abilities, but pro- 
posed it to the University, who presently assented, 
and expressed a gladness, that they had such an 
occasion to entitle him to be theirs. 

His abilities and industry in his profession were 
so eminent, and he so known and so beloved by 
persons of quality, that within the first year of 
his entering into sacred orders, he had fourteen 
advowsons of several benefices presented to him ; 
but they were in the country, and he could not 
leave his beloved London, to which place he had 
a natural inclination, having received both his 
birth and education in it, and there contracted a 
friendship with many, whose conversation multi- 
plied the joys of his life ; but an employment 
that might a^x him to that place would be wel- 
come, for he needed it. 

' Immediately after his return from Cambridge, 
his wife diedf, leaving him a man of a narrow un- 
settled estate, and — Shaving buried five — the care- 
- ful father of seven children then living, to whom 
'he gave a voluntary assurance, never \to bring 
' them under the subjection of a step-mother ; 
which promise he kept most faithfully, bur^'ing 
with his tears all his earthly joys in his most 
dear and deserving wife's grave, and betook hxm- 

r self to a most retired and solitary life. 

'^•' In tliis retiredness, which was often from the 
sight of his dearest friends, he became crucified to 
the world, and all those vanities, those imaginary 
pleasures, that are daily acted^on that restless 
Btage ; and they were as perfectly crucified to 
him. Nor is it hard to think — being, pasmons 
may be both changed and heightened by accidents 
— but that that abundant affection which once was 
betwixt him and her, who had long been the 
delight of his eyes, and the companion of his 

* Dr. Samuel Harsnett, Master of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge, was vice-chancellor of that university in 1006 and 
1614, successively Bishop of Chiohester and of Norwich, 
and Archbishop of York. Ue died March 12, 10M. 

t Mrs. Donne died Auguiit 15th, 1917. on the seventh day 
after the birth of her twelfth child, and was buried in the 
parish church of St Clement Danes^ where a monument 
is erected to her memory. 



youth ; her with whom he had divided so many 
pleasant sorrows and contented fears as common 
people are not capable of ; — ^not hard to thi&k but 
that she being now removed by death, a commeasur- 
able grief took as full a possession of him as joy 
had done ; and so indeed it did ; for now his very 
soul was elemented of nothing but sadness ; now 
grief took so full a possession of his heart, as to 
leave no place for joy. If it did, it was a joy to 
be alone, where, like a pelican in the wUdemeas, he 
miglil Bdmoan himself without witness or restraint, 
and pour forth his passions like Job in the days 
of his affliction. Oh that I might have the desire 
of my heart I Oh that God would grant the thing 
that I long for i For then, as the grave is become 
her house, so I would hasten to make it mine also ; 
that we two might there make our beds together 
in the dark. Thus, as the Israelites sat mourning 
b^ the rivers of Babylon, when they remembered 
Sion ; so he gave some ease to his oppressed heart 
by thus venting his sorrows : thus he began the 
day, and ended the night; ended the restless 
night and began the weary day in lamentations. 
And thus he continued, till a consideration of his 
new en^gements to Grod, and St. Paul's — ^ Woe 
is me if I preach not the Gospel V* dispersed 
those sad clouds that had then benighted his 
hopes, and now forced him to behold the light. 

His first motion from his house was to preach 
where his beloved wife lay buried, — in St. Cle- 
ment's church, near Temple Bar, London, — ^and 
his text was a part of the Prophet Jeremy's La- 
mentation : ** Lo, I am the man that have seen 
affliction." 

And, indeed, his very words and looks testified 
him to be truly such a man ; and they, with the 
addition of his sighs and teiurs, sKprMscd in his 
sermon, did so work upon the affections of his 
hearers, as melted and moulded them into a com- 
panionable sadness ; and so they left the congre- 
gation ; but then their houses presented ihem 
with objects of diversion, and his presented him 
with nothing but fresh objects of sorrow, in be- 
holding many helpless children, a narrow fortune, 
and a consideration of the many cares and casual- 
ties that attend their education. 

In this tune of sadness he was importuned by 
the grave benchers of Lincoln's Inn — who were 
once the companions and friends of his youth — to 
accept of ibeir Lect ure, which, by reason of Dr. 
Gataker's x remo valnn^m thence, was then void ; 
of which he accepted, being most glad to renew 
his intermitted friendship with those whom he so 
much loved, and where he had beooi a Saul, — 
though not to persecute Christianity, or to deride 
it, yet in his irregular youth to neglect the visible 
practice of it, — there to become a Pau l, and preach 
salvation to his beloved orelhren."'^ 

And now his life was as a shining light among 
his old friends ; now he gave an ocular testimony 
of the strictness and regularity of it : now he 
might say, as St. Paul adviseth his Corinthians, 
^ Be ye followers of me, as I follow Christ, and 

% Mr. Thomas Gataker was,^ the words of Echard, 
*' remarkable for his skill in Greek and Hebrew, and the^ 
most celebrated among the assembly of divines ;** and he 
adds, *' It is hard to say which was most remarkable, his 
exemplary piety and eharity, hta poUte literature, or his 
humility and modesty in reftulng preferment.** Ho died 
in 1664« in the eightieth year of hla age. 
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walk as ye hare zne for an example ;" not the' 
example of a busy-body, but of a contemplatiye, a 
harmless, an humble, and an holy life and conver- 
sation. 

The love of that noble Society was expressed to 
him many ways ; for, besides fair lodgings that 
were set apart and newly furnished for iam with 
all necessaries, other courtesies were also daily 
added ; indeed so many, and so freely, as if they 
meant their gratitude should exceed his merits : 
and in this love-strife of desert and liberality, 
they continued for the space of two years, he 
preaching faithfully and constantly to them, and 
they liberally requiting him. About which time 
the Emperor of Germany died, and the palsgrave, 
who had lately married the Lady Elizabeth, the 
king's only daughter, was elected and crowned 
King of Bohemia, the unhappy beginning of many 
miseries in that nation. 
jT-^TCing James, whose motto — Beati pacifici — did 
truly speak the very thoughts of his heart, endea- 
voured first to prevent, and after to compose, the 
discords of that discomposed state ; and, amongst 
other his endeavours, did then send the Lord 
Hay, Earl of Doncaster, his ambassador to those 
unsettled princes ; and, by a special command 
from his majesty. Dr. Donne was appointed to 
assist and attend that employment to the Princes 
of the Union ; for which the earl was most glad, 

. who had always put a great value on him, and 
taken a great pleasure in lus conversation and 
discourse : and his friends at Lincoln's Inn were 
as glad ; for they feared that his immoderate 
study, and sadness for his wife's death, would, as 
Jacob said, ^ make his days few," and, respecting 
his bodily health, ^'evil" too; and of this there 

^jjKere many visible signs. 

At his going, he left his friends of Lincoln's 
Tnn, and they him, with many reluctations : for, 
though he could not say as St. Paul to his Ephe- 
sians, '' Behold, you, to whom J have preached 
the kingdom of God, shall from henceforth see 
my face no more ;" yet he, believing himself to 
be in a consumption, questioned, and they feared 
it : all concluding that his troubled mind, with 
the help of his unintermitted studies, hastened 
the decays of his weak body. But God, who la 
the God of all wisdom and goodness, turned it to 
the best ; for this employment — to say nothing of 
the event of it — did not only divert him from 
those too serious studies and sad thoughts, but 
seemed to give him a new life, by a ti*ue occasion 
of joy, to be an eye-witness of the health of his 
most dear and most honoured mistress, the Queen 
of Bohemia, in a foreign nation ; and to be a 
witness of that gladness which she expressed to 
see him : who, having formerly known him a 
courtier, was much joyed to s^ him in a canon- 
ical Iiabit, and more glad to be an ear-witness of 

Jus excellent and powerful preaching. 

, About fourteen months ^ter his departure out 

' of England, he returned to his friends of Lincoln's 
Inn, with his sorrows moderated, and his health 
improved ; and there betook himself to his con- 
stant* course of preaching. 

About a year after his return out of Grermany, 
Dr. Carey * was made bishop of Exeter, and by 

* \iiluntine Carey, Master of Christ'it College in Cam- 
bridge and Dean of Si Paul's, Is said to have been bom 
in Kortbumberland. Be was oonseorated Bishop of 



his removal the deanery of St. Panl's being va- 
cant, the king sent to Dr. Donne, and appointed 
him to attend him at dinner the next day. When 
his majesty was sat down, before he had eat any 
meat, he said after his pleasant manner, ^Dr. 
Donne, I have invited yon to dinner ; and, thou^ 
you sit not down with me, yet I will carve to you 
of a dish that I know you love well ; for, knowing 
you love London, I do therefore make you Dean 
ofPaul's ; and, when I have dined, the n do yoii 
iake your beloved dish home to your study; ny 
grace there to yourself, and much good may it do ( 
you." *»*-J 

Immediately after he came to his deanery, he 
employed workmen to repair and beautify the 
chapel ; suffering, as holy David once vowed, ^ his 
eyes and temples to take no rest, till he had first 
beautified the house of Grod." 

The next quarter following, when his father-in- 
law. Sir George Moore, — ^whom time had made a 
lover and admirer of him — came to pay to him 
the conditioned sum of twenty pounds, he refused 
to receive it ; and said — as good Jacob did when he 
heard his beloved son Joseph was alive, << ^ It is 
enough.' — You have been lund to me and mine : 
I know your present condition is such aa not to 
abound, and I hope mine is, or will be such as 
not to need it : I will therefore receive no more 
from you upon that contract ;" and in testimony 
of it freely gave him up his bond. " •. 

InunecUately after his admiaeion into his dean- 
ery, the vusaage of St. Dunstan in the W^est, 
London, fell to him'by tHe ^tii of Dr. whitef, 
the advowson of it having been given to him long 
before by his honourable friend Richard Elarl of 
Dorset, then the patron, and confirmed by his 
brother the late deceased Edward f, both of them 
men of much honour. 

By these, and another ecdesiastieal endowment 
which fell to him about the same time, given to 
him formerly by the Earl of Kent, he was enabled 
to become f hr^ntiflbl^ ^^ thtr pmr, and kind to his 
friends, and to make such provision for bis chil- 
dren that they were not left scandalous, as relat- 
ing to their or his profession and quality. ^ 

The next parliament, which was within that 
pi*esent year, he was chosen prolocutor to the 
convocation, and about thf t time was appointed 
by his majesty, his most gracious master, to 
preach very many occasional sermons, as at St. 
Paul's Cross, and other places. AU which em- 
ployments he performed to the admiration of the 
representative body of the whole clergy of this 
nation. ,. \i 

He was once, and but once, clouded with the 
Itinjy'^ ^i8p!*'ftf'"^i ^^^ i^ ^1^ about this time ; 

which was occasioned by some malicious whis- 

i__ 

Exeter November 20th, 1620. He died on the 10th of 
June, 1626L 

t Dr. Thomas White was a native of Bristol, where his 
memory yet ilouriahest being preserved by the almshouses 
which he erected and endowed there. He was also a benc- 
faotor to Sion College, and founded a lecture on moral 
pbllosuphy at Oxford. He stood high as a preMcher, but 
was not known as an author otherwise than by the publi- 
cation of some sermons. He died Ist March, 16^* 

t A nobleman of high talents and acoomplishments. 
His name is familiar to us as having been one of the 
parties concerned in the melancholy duel with his inti- 
mate friend Lord Bruot, the particulars of which are 
vslatad in the Guardian, Nob. 12»-13S. 
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perer, who had told his majesty that Dr. Donne 
had put on the general humoor of the pulpits, 
and was become busy in insinuating a fear of the 
king's inclining to popery, and a dislike of his 
government ; and particularly for the king's then 
turning the Evenmg Lectures into catechising, 
and expounding the Prayer of our Lord, and of 
the Belief, and Commandments. His majesty 
was the more inclinable to believe this, for that a 
person of nobility, and great note, betwixt whom 
and Dr. Donne there had been a great friendship, 
was at this very time discarded the court — I shall 
forbear his name, unless I had a fairer occasion — 
and justly committed to prison ; which begot 
many rumours in the common people, who in this 
nation think they are not wise, unless they be 
busy about what they understand not, and espe- 
ciaUy about religion. 

The king received this news with so much dis- 
content and restlessness, that he would not suffer 
the sun to set and leave him under this doubt ; 
but sent for Dr. Donne, and required his answer 
to the accusation ; which was so clear and satis- 
factory, that the king said, he was right glad he 
rested no longer under the suspicion. When the 
king had said this. Doctor Donne kneeled down, 
and thanked his majesty, and protested his an- 
swer was faithful, and free from aU collusion, and 
therefore desired that he might not rise, till, as 
in like cases, he always had from God, so he might 
have from his majesty, some assurance that he 
stood clear and fair in lus opinion. At which the 
king raised him from his knees with his own hands, 
and protested he believed him ; and that he knew 
he was an honest man, and doubted not but that 
he loved him truly. And, having thus dismissed 
him, he called some lords of his council into his 
chamber, and said, with much earnestness, '' My 
Doctor is an honest man ; and, my lords, I was 
never better satisfied with an answer than he 
hath now made me ; and I always rejoice when I 
Jhink that by my means 'he became a divine." 

He was made dean in the fiftieth year of his 
age ; and in his fifty-fourth year, a dangerous 
sickness seized him, which inclined him to a con- 
sumption : but God, as Job thankfully acknow- 
ledged, << preserved his spirit," and kept his intel- 
lectuals as clear and perfect as when that sickness 
first .seized his body ; but it continued long, and 
threatened him with death, which he dreaded not. 

In this distemper of body, his dear friend, D^r' 
Henry King, — then chief residentiary of that 
church, and late Bishop of Chichester — a man 
generally known by the clergy of this nation, and 
as generally noted for his obliging nature, visited 
him daily ; and observing that his sickness ren- 
dered his recovery doubtful, he chose a seasonable 
time to speak to him to this purpose. 

" Mr. Dean, I am, by your favour, no stranger 
to your temporal estate, and you are no stranger 




tettaJot' being very rich, offered to fine at so low a 
rate as held not proportion with his advantages : 
but I will either raise him to an higher sura, or 
procure that the other residentiariea shall join to 
accept of what was offered : one of these, I can 
and will by your favour do without delay, and 
without any trouble either to your body or mind. 



I beseech you to accept of my offer, for I know 
it will be a considerable addition to your present 
estate, which I know needs it." 

To this, after a short pause, and raising hunself 
upon his bed, he made this reply : — 

^ My most dear friend, I most humbly tliank 
you for your many favours, and this in particular ; 
but in my present condition I shall not accept of 
your propel ; for doubtless there is such a siq 
as sacrilege ; if there were not, it could not have 
a name in Scripture : and the primitive clergy 
were watchful against all appearances of that evu; 
and indeed then all Christians looked upon it with 
horror and detestation, judging it to be even an 
open defiance of the power and providence of 
Almighty God, and a sad presage of a declining 
religion. But instead of such ChristianB, who 
had selected times set apart to fast and pray to 
God, for a pious clergy, which they then did obey, 
our times abound wil^ men that are busy and 
litigious about trifles and church-ceremonies, and 
yet so far from scrupling sacrilege, tliat they make 
not so much as a queere what it is : but I thank 
God I have ; and dare not now upon my sick bed, 
when Almighty God hath made me useless to the 
service of the church, make any advantages out 
of it. But if he shall again restore me to such a 
degree of health as again to serve at his altar, I 
shall then gladly take the reward which the boun- 
tiful benefactors of this church have designed me ; 
for God knows my children and relations will need 
it. In which number,my mother, — whose credulity 
and charity has contracted a very plentiful to a 
very narrow estate — must not be forgotten. But 
Dr. King, if I recover not, tliat little worldly 
estate that I shall leave behind me — that very 
little, when divided into eight parts — ^must, if you 
deny me not so charitable a favour, fall into your 
hands, as my most faithful friend and executor ; 
of whose care and justice I make no more doubt, 
than of God's blessmg, on that which I have con- 
scientiously collected for them ; but it shall not 
be augmented on my sick>bed ; and this I declare 
to be my unaltei*able resolution." 

The reply to this was only a promise to observe 
his request. 

Within a few days, his distq^pers abated ; and 
as his strength increased, so did his thankfulness 
to Almighty God, testified in his most excellent 
Book of Devotions, which he published at his 
recovery ; in which the reader may see the most 
secret thoughts that then possessed his soul, para- 
phrased and made public : a book that may no* 
unfitly be called a ^^ Sacred Picture of Spiritual 
Ecstacies," occasioned and appliable to the emer- 
gencies of that sickness ; which book, being a 
compoEition of meditations, disquisitions, and 
prayers, he writ on his sick bed ; herein imitating 
the holy patriarchs, who were wont to build their 
altars in that place where they had received their 
bles sings. 

'~7rhis sickness brought him so near to the gates 
of death, and he saw the grave so ready to devour 
him, that he would often say, his recovery was 
supernatural : but tluit God that then restored his 
health, continued it to him till the fifty-ninth j'ear 
of his life ; and then, in August, 1630, beins 'i^ith 
his eldest daughter, Mrs. Harvey, at AburyHatch^ 
in Essex, he there fell into a fever, wkicb^witR 
tlie help of his constant infirmity — vapours from 
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the spleen — ^haRtened him into so visible a con- 
Bumption, that his beholders might say, as St. 
Paul of himself, << He dies daily ; and he might 
say with Job, *' Hy welfare pajsseth away as a 
cloud, the days of my affliction have taken hold of 
me, and weary nights are appointed for me." ^ 
Header, this sickness continued long, not only 
weakening, but wearying him so much, that my 
desire is, he may now taJ^e some rest ; and that 
before I speak of his death, thou wilt not think it 
an impertinent digression to look back with me 
upon some observations of his life, which, whilst 
a gentle slumber gives rest to his spirits, may, I 
hope, not unfitly exercise thy considmitlon. 

His marriage was the remarkable ^jn^ of his 
I life ; au yiTlu', which, though he had a wit able 
and very apt to maintain paradoxes, yet he was 
very far from justifying it : and though his wife's 
competent years, and other reasons, might be 
justly urged to moderate severe censures, yet he 
would occasionally condemn himself for it : and 
doubtless it had been attended with a heavy 
repentance, if God had not blessed them with so 
mutual and cordial affections, as in the midst of 
their sufferings made their bread of sorrow taste 
more pleasantly, than the banquets of dull and 
low-spirited people. 

The recreationB of his youth were poetry, in 
which he was so happy, as if nature and all her 
varieties had been maide only to exercise his sharp 
wit and high fancy ; and in those pieces which 
were facetiously composed and carelessly scattered, 
— ^most of them being written before the twentieth 
year of his age— it may appear by his choice 
metaphors, that both nature and all the arts 
joined to assist him with their utmost skill. 

It is a truth, that in his penitential years, view- 
ing some of those pieces that had been loosely — 
God knows, too loosely — scattered in his youth, he 
wished they Imd been abortive, or so short-lived 
that his own eyes had witnessed their funerals : 
but, though he was no friend to them, he was not 
so fallen out with heavenly poetry, as to forsake 
that ; no, not in his declining aee ; witnessed then 
by many divine sonnets, and other high, holy, and 
harmonious composures. Yea, even on his former 
sick-bed he wrote this heavenly hymn, expressing 
the great joy that then possessed his soul, in the 
assurance of God's favour to him when he com- 
posed it : — 

AN HYMN 

TO OOD THB rATHBK. 

Wilt thou forgive that sin where I begnn, 
Whieh was ray On, though it were done before? 

Wilt thou forgive that sin through which I nm, 
And do nm still, t hough still l^du deplo re ? 

When thou hast don^ thou hast not done» 

For I have more. 

Wnt thou forgive that sfn, which I have won 
Others to sin, and made my sin their door ? 

Wilt thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year or two.— but wallow'd in a score ? 

When thou hast done, thou hast not done, 

For I have more. 

I have a rin of fear, that when iVe spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore ; 

But swear by thyself, that at my death thy Bon 
Shall shine as he shines now, and heretofore ; 

And having done that, thou hast done, 

I fear no more. 



I have the rather mentioned this hymn, for that 
he caused it to be set to a most grave and solemn 
tune, and to be often sung to the organ by the 
dioristers of St. Paul's church, in his own hearing ; 
especially at the evening service ; and at his 
return from his customary devotions in that place, 
did occasionally say to a friend, <* The words of 
this hymn have restored to me the same thoughts 
of jo) that possessed my soul in my sickness, when 
I composed it. And, O the power of church- 
music ! that harmony added to this hymn has 
raised the affections of my heart, and quickened 
my graces of zeal and gratitude ; and I observe 
that I always return from paying this public duty 
of prayer and praise to God, with an unexpressible 
tranquillitv of mind, and a willingness to leave 
the world. * 

After this manner did the disciples of our Savi- 
our, and the best of Christians in those ages of 
the church nearest to his time, offer their praises 
to Almighty God. And the reader of St. Augijs- 
tine^s life may there find, that towards his dis- 
solution he wept abundantly, that the enemies of 
Christianity had broke in upon them, and pro- 
faned and rained their sanctuaries, and because 
their public hymns and lauds were lost out of 
their churches. And after this manner have many 
devout souls lifted up tlieir hands, and offered 
acceptable sacrifices unto Almighty God, where 
Dr. Donne offered his, and now Oes buried. 

But now*, oh Lord, how is that pUce become 
desolate ! 

Before I proceed further, I think fit to inform 
the reader, that not long before his death he caused 
to be drawn a figure of the body of Christ extended 
upon an anchor, like those which psdntei's draw, 
when they would present us with the picture of 
Christ crucified on the cross : his varying no 
otherwise, than to afiBbc him not to a cross, but to 
an anchor — ^the emblem of Hope ; — ^this he caused 
to be drawn in little, and then many of those 
figures thus drawn to be engraven very small in 
helitropium stones, and set in gold ; and of these 
he sent to many of his dearest friends, to be used 
as seals, or rings, and kept as memorials of him, 
and of his affection to them. 

His dear friends and bene&ctors. Sir Henry 
Groodier f, and Sir Robert Drewry, could not be of 
that number ; nor could the Lady Magdalen Her- 
bert:}:, the mother of Greorge Herbert, for they had 
put off mortality, and taken possession of the grave 
before him : but Sir Henry Wotton, and Dr. 
Hall §, the then late deceased bishop of Norwich, 

*16S6. 

t Bon and heir of Sir Wflliam Goodier, of Monkskirhy, 
in Warwickshire, knight, one of the gentlemen of the 
privy chamber to King James L 

^ The mother of Mr. George Herbert and of the cele- 
brated Lord Herbert, of Cherbury. She survived her 
husband, Richard Herbert, Esq., many years ; and after 
his death distinguished herself by the care she gave to the 
education of her children, who both owed much of their 
future fame to her attention. She died llth of July, 1627, 
and waa burled at Chelsea. 

{ Dr. Joseph Hall, bishi^ of Norwich, thus charac- 
terised by Camden :— ** The learned have given him this 
character,— that he virss * our English Seneca ;' dexterdus* 
at controversy, not unhappy at Comments, very good at 
Characters, better in Sermons, best of all in Meditatio'nH 
and Contemplations.'* He died on the 8th of September, 
1056, In the eighty-seoond year of his age, and was buried 
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were ; and so were Dr. Duppa*, bishop of Salis- 
bury, and Dr. Henry King, bishop of Chichester, 
lately deceased — ^m^i in whom there was such a 
commixture of eeneral learning, of natural elo- 
quence, and Chnstiaa humility, that they deserve 
a commemoration by a pen equal to their own, 
which none have exceeded. 

And in this enumeration of his friends, though 
many must be omitted, yet that man of primitive 
piety, Mr. George Herbert, may not. I mean that 
George Herbert, who was the author of *' The 
Temple ; or. Sacred Poems and Ejaculations." A 
book, in which by declaring his own spiritual con- 
flicts, he hath comforted and raised many a de- 
jected and discomposed soul, and charmed them 
mto sweet and quiet thoughts : a book, by the 
frequent reading whereof, and the assistance of 
that Spirit that seemed to inspire the author, the 
reader may attain habits of peace and piety, and 
all the gifts of the Holy Ghost and heaven : and 
may, by still reading, still keep those sacred fires 
burning upon the altar of so pure a heart, as shall 
free it from the anxieties of this world, and keep 
it fixed upon things that are above. Betwixt this 
Greorge Herbert and Dr. Donne there was a long 
and dear friendship, made up by such a sympathy 
of inclinations, that they coveted and joyed to be 
in each other's company ; and this happy friend- 
ship was still maintained by many sacred endear- 
ments ; of which that wluch followeth may be 
some testimony. 



TO MR. GEORGE HERBERT ; 

SBMT HIM WITH OJSB OF MT BKALS OV THB ANCBOK AND 

CHRIST. 

A theaf nf inaket uted heretefore to be my seal, tehich it 
the crest cf our poor /amily. 

Qui piiia aasaetus ■erpentiim falce tabelUs 

Signare, haec nostrtc aymlx^ parva domfis, 
Adscitus domui Domini 



Adopted in God's family* and so 

My old coat lost, into new arms I go. 

The cross, my seal in baptism, spread below. 

Does by that form into an anchor grow. 

Grosses grow anchors, bear as then shouldst do 

Thy cross, and that cross grows an anchor too. 

But he that makee our crosses anchors thus. 

Is Caurist, who there is emcifled for ns. 

Yet with this I may my first serpents hold ; 

— God gives new blessings* and yet leaves the old~ 

The serpent may, as wise, my pattern be ; ^ 

My poison, as he feeds on dust, that's me. 

And, as he rounds the earth to murder, sure ' 

He is my death ; but on the cross, my cm-c. 

Crucify nature then ; and then implore 

All grace from him, crucified there before. 

In the churchyard of Higham, in compliance with the ex- 
press directions in his will, that he should not be buried 
in the church. « I do not,** said he, *<hold God's house a 
meet repository for the dead bodies of the greatest saints." 
* Dr. Bryan Duppa, translated from the see of Chichester 
to that of Salisbury, was deprived of all his preferment at 
the breaking out of the rebellion. Having faithfully 
continued his attendance on the king to the time of his 
death, he retired to Richmond in Surrey, where he passed 
his time .in study and devotion. At the Restoration he 
was promoted to Windiester, and died March 26, 1662. 
He was, says Wood, " a person of so clear and eminent 
candour, that he left not the least spot upon his life or 
function.** 



When sU is cross, and that croas anchor grown. 

This seal's a catechism, not a seal alone. 

Under that litUe seal great gifts I send. 

Both works and prayers, pawns and fruits of a friend. 

O ! may that Saint that rides on our great seal, 

To you that bear his name, large boimty deaL 

John Donne, 



IN BACRAM ANCHOKAM PTSCATOSIS 

GEORGE HERBERT. 

Qii6d crux nequibat fixa davi(ine additi. 
•^Teaem Christum scilicet ne aso^Bideiet,— 
Tuive Chfiatiim 

Although the cross could not Christ here detain. 
When nail'd unto % but he ascends again ; 
Nor yet thy eloquence here keep him still, 
But only whilst thou speaklst— this anchor ifvill : 
Kor canst thou be content, nnleaa thou to 
This certain anchor add a seal, and so 
The water and the earth both unto thee 
Do owe the symbol of their certainty. 
Let the world noi, we and all ours stand sure. 
This holy cable's from all storms secure. 

G«)JU»S HXRBERT. 

I return to tell the reader, that, besides these 
verses to his dear Mr. Herbert, and that hymn 
that I mentioned to be sung in the choir of St. 
Paul's church, he did also shorten and beguile 
many sad hours by composing other sacred ditties ; 
and he writ an hvgD»jia.£ia^.d§ath=bed, which 
bears thia titie, 

AN HYMN TO MY GOD, IN MY SICKNESS. 
JIfardk 23, 1630. 

Since I am coming to that holy room. 

Where, with thy choir of saints, for evermore 

I diall be made thy music, as I come 
I tune my instrument here at the door, 
And, what I must do thcB, think hare before. 

Since my physicians by their loves are grown 
Coamographers ; and I their map, who lie 
Flat on this bed 

4: # 4: • « 

So, in his purple wrapt, receive me. Lord ! 
By these, his thorns, give me his other crown : 

And, as to other souls I preach'd thy word. 
Be this my text, mj sermon to mine own, 
** That he may raise therefore the Lord tlxrows down.** 






If these fall under the censore of a soul, whose 
too much mixture with earth makes it ^mfit to 
judge of these high raptnres and illuminations, 
et him know, that many holy and devout men 
have thought the soul of Pnidentius to be most 
refined, when, not many days before his death, 
he charged it to present hus God each morning 
and evening, with a new and spiritual song ; jus. 
tified by the example of king David and the good 
king Hezekiah, who, upon &d renovation of his 
years, paid his thankful vows to Almighty God in 
a royal hymn, which he concludes in these words ; 
" The Lord was ready to save ; therefore I will 
sing my songs to the stringed instruments all the 
days of my life in ihe temple of my God.*' 
The latter part of his life may be said to be a 
ntinne d study ; for as he usually preached oncg 
, il not oftener, so after his sermon he no^er 
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gave his eyes rest, tiU he had chosen out a new 
text, and that night cast his sermon into a form, 
and his text into divisions ; and tlie next day 
hetook himself to consult the fathers, and so com- 
mit his meditations to his memory, which was 
excellent. Bat upon Saturday he usually gave 
himself and his mind a rest from the weary burthen 
of his week's meditations, and usually spent that 
day in visitation of friends, or some other diver- 
sions of his ^ouffhts ; and would say, that <' he 
gave both his body and mind that refreshment, 
that he might be enabled to do the work of the 
day following, not faintly, but with courage and 
cheerfulness." 

Nor was his age only so industrious, but in the 
most unsettled days of his youth, his bed was not 
able to detain him beyond the hour of four in a 
morning ; and it ¥ras no common business that 
drew him out of his chamber till past ten : all 
which time was employed in study ; though he 
took great liberty after it. And if this seem 
strange, it may gain a belief by the visible fruits 
of his labours ; some of which remain as testi- 
monies of what is here written : for he lefl the 
resultance of 1400 authors, most of them abridged 
and analysed with his own hand : he left also six 
score of his sermons, all written with his own 
hxuid ; also an exact and laborious treatise con- 
cerning self-murder, called Biathanatos ; wherein 
all the laws violated by that act are diligently 
surveyed, and judiciously censured : a treatise 
written in his younger days, which alone might 
declare him then not only perfect in the civil and 
canon law, but in many other such studies and 
arguments, as enter not into the consideration of 
many that labour to be thought great clerks, and 
pretend to know all things. 

Nor were these only found in his study, but aU 
businesses that passed of any public consequence, 
either in this or any of our neighbour-nations, he 
abbreviated either in Latin, or in the language of 
that nation, and kept them by him for useful 
memonals. So he did the copies of divers letters 
and cases of conscience that had concerned his 
friends, with his observations and solutions of' 
them ; and divers other businesses of importance, 
all particulariy and methodically digested by him- 

He did prepare to leave the world before life 
left him ; making his will when no faculty of his 
soul was damped or made defective by pain or 
sickness, or he surprised by a sudden apprehen- 
sion of death ; but it was made with mature de- 
liberation, expressing himself an impartial father, 
by making his chil£en's portions equal ; and a 
lover of his friends, whom he remembered with 
legacies fitly and discreetly chosen and bequeathed. 
I cannot forbear a nomination of some of them ; 
for methinks they be persons that seem to chal- 
lenge a recordation in this place ; as namely, to 
his brother-in-law, Sir Thomas Grimes, he gave 
Hiat striking dock, which he had long worn in his 
pocket ; to his dear friend and executor. Dr. King, 
.—late bishop of Chidiester, that model of gold of 
the Synod of Dort, with which the States presented 
hxm at bis last being at the Hague ; and the two 
pictures of Padre Paolo and FuTgentio, men of his 
acquaintance when he travelled Italy, and of great 
note in that nation for their remarkable learning. 

To faiB ancient friend. Dr. Brook, — thatmarri^ 



him — Blaster of Trinity College in Cambridge, he 
gave the picture of the Blessea Virgin and Joseph. 
— To Dr. Winniff — who succeeded him in the 
deanery — he gave a picture called the " Skeleton." 
— To the succeeding dean, who was not then 
known, he gave many necessaries of worth, and 
useful for his house ; and also several pictures and 
ornaments for the chapel, with a desire that they 
might be registered, and remain as a legacy to his 
successors. — To the Earls of Dorset and Carlisle 
he gave several pictures ; and so he did to many 
other friends ; legacies, given rather to express 
his affection, than to make any addition to their 
estates ; but unto the poor he was full of charity, 
and unto many others, who, by his constant and 
long-continued bounty, might entitle themselves to 
be his ahns-people : for all these he made pro- 
vision, and so laj^ly, as, having then six children 
living, might to some appear more than propor- 
tionable to his estate. I forbear to mention any 
more, lest the reader may think I trespass upon his 
patience : but I will beg his favour to present him 
with the beginning and end of his will. 

'^ In the name of the blessed and glorious Tri- 
nity, — Amen. I, John Donne, by the mercy of 
Christ Jesus, and bv the callinz of the Church of 
England, Priest, bemg at this tmie in good health 
and perfect understanding, — upraised be God there- 
fore — do hereby make my last will and testament 
in manner and form following : 

^ First, I give my gracious God an entire sacri- 
fice of body and soul, with my most humble thanks ' 
for that assurance which his blessed Spirit im- 
prints in me now of the salvation of the one, and 
the resurrection of the other ; and for that constant 
and cheerful resolution, which the same Spirit hath 
established in me, to live and die in the religion 
now professed in the Church of England. In 
expectation of that resurrection, I desire my body 
may be buried—in the most private manner that 
may be— in that place of St. Paul's Church, Lon- 
don, that the now residentiaries have at my request 
designed for that purpose, &c. — And this my last 
will and testament, made in the fear of God, — 
whose mercy I humbly beg, and constantly rely 
upon in Jesus Christ — and in perfect love and 
charity with all the world — whose pardon I ask, 
from ike lowest of my servants, to the highest of 
my superiors — written all with my own hand, and 
my name subscribed to every page, of which there 
are five in number. 

<" Sealed December 13, 1630." 

Nor was this blessed sacrifice of charity ex- 
pressed only at his death, but in his life also, by a 
cheerful and frequent visitation of any friend 
whose mind was dejected, or his fortune necessi- 
tous : he was inquisitive after the wants of pri- 
soners, and redeemed many from prison, that lay 
for their fees or small debts : he was a continual 
giver to poor scholars, both of this and foreign 
nations. Besides what he gave with his own hand, 
he usually sent a servant or a discreet and trusty 
friend, to distribute his charity to all the prisons 
in London, at all the festival times of the year, 
especially at the birth and resurrection of our 
Saviour. He gave a hundred pounds at one 
time to an old friend, whom he had known live 
plentifully, and by a too liberal heart and care- 
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lesBiieiB, became decayed in his estate ; and when 
the receiving of it was denied, by the gentleman's 
saying, ''he wanted not," — for the reader may 
note, itukt as there be some spirits so generous 
as to labour to conceal and endure a sad poverty, 
rather than expose themselves to those blushes 
that attend the confession of it ; so there be others 
to whom nature and grace have afforded such 
sweet and compassionate souls, as to pity and 
prevent the distresses of mankind ; — which 1 have 
mentioned because of Dr. Donne's reply, whose 
answer was, '^ I know you want not what will bus- 
tain nature ; for a little will do that ; but my de- 
sire is, that you, who in the days of your plenty 
have cheered and raised the hearts of so many of 
your dejected friends, would now receive this from 
me, and use it as a cordial for the cheering of 
your own ;" and upon these terms it was received. 
He was a happy reconciler of many differences in 
the families of his friends and kindred, which he 
never undertook faintly ; for such undertakings 
have usually faint effects, and they had such a 
faith in his judgment and impartiality, that he 
never advised uem to any thing in vain. He 
was, even to her death, a most dutiful son to his 
mother, careful to provide for her supportation, 
of which she had been destitute, but that Grod 
nused him up to prevent her necessities; who, 
having sucked in the religion of the Roman church 
with the :giother'8 milk, spent her estate in foreign 
countries, to enjoy a liberty in it, and died in lus 
house but three months before him. 

And to the end it may appear how just a steward 
he was of his Lord and Master's revenue, I have 
thought fit to let the reader know that, after his 
entrance into liis deanery, as he numbered his 
years, he, at the foot of a private account, to 
which God and his angels were only witnesses 
with him, computed first his revenue, then what 
was given to the poor and other pious uses, p.nd 
lastly, what rested for him and his ; and having 
done that, he then blessed each year's poor re- 
mainder with a thankful prayer ; which, for that 
they discover a more than common devotion, the 
reader shall partake some of them in his own 
words: — 

So all is that remainii this year -^^ 

Deo Opt. Max. benigno largitori, k me, et ab ils quibus 
htec k me reservantur, gloria et gratia in ctemum. 
Amen. 

ntKSBLATED TMUBb 

To God. all good, all great, the benevolent bestower, by 
me, and by them, for whom, by me, these sums are laid 
up, be glory and grace ascribed for ever. Amen. 

60 that this year, God hath blessed me anS mine 
with,— 

Multtpllcatae sont saper nos misericordic taae, Domine. 

TRANSLATSD THUS. 

'i hy mercies. Oh Lord, are multiplied upon us. 

Da, Domine, nt qutt ex immensft bonitate tuA nobis 
elargiri dignatus sis, in quorumcunque manus devenerint, 
in tnam semper oedant gloriam. Amen. 

TRANBLATBD THUS. 

Grant, oh Lord, that what out of thine infinite bonnty 
thou hast vouchsafed to lavish upon us, into whosesoever 
hands it may devolve, may always be improved to thy 
gloty. Amen* 



Isfine homm sex annorum manet :— 

Quid habeo quod non aooepi k Domino? Largitor 
etiam ut que largltus est sua iterum fiant, bono eorum 
usu ; ut quemadmodum nee offloiis hujus mnndl, nee loci 
in quo me posuit dignitati, neo servis, neo egenis, in toCo 
huJus anni ourriculo mihi conscius sum me defuisae; 
ita et iiberi, quibus quae snpersunt, supersunt, grato anlmo 
eaaocipiant, et beneficum authorem recognoscant. Amen. 

TRANSLATSO THUS. 

At the end of these six years remains :— 

What have I which I have not received fh>m the Lord I 
He bestows, also, to the intent that what he hath bestowed 
may revert to him by the proper use of it : that, as I liave 
not oonscioudy been wanting to myself during the whole 
course of the past year, either in discharging my secular 
duties, in retaining the dignity of my station, or In my 
conduct towards my servants and the poor,->80 my chil- 
dren, for whom remains whatever is remaining, may 
receive it with gratitude, and acknowledge the beneficent 
giver. Amen. 

But I return from my long digression. 

We left the author sick in Essex, where he was 
forced to spend much of that winter, by reason of 
hJB disability to remove from that place ; and 
having never, for almost twenty years, omitted his 
personal attendance on his majesty in that month 
in which he was to attend and preach to him, nor 
having ever been left out of the roll and number 
of Lent preachers, and there being then (in 
January, 1630) a report brought to London, or 
raised there, that Dr. Donne was dead, that report 
gave him occasion to write the following letter to 
a dear friend : — 

«Sir, 
^< This advantage you and my other friends have 
by my frequent fevers, that I am so much the 
oftener at the gates of heaven ; and this advantage 
by the solitude and dose imprisonment that they 
reduce me to after, that I am so much the oftenor 
at my praters, in which I shall never leave out 
your happmess ; and I doubt not, among his other 
blessings, God will add some one to you for my 
prayers. A man would almost be content to die, 
if there were no other benefit in death, to hear of 
so much sorrow and so much good testimony from 
good men as I (Grod be blemed for it) did upon 
the report of my death ; yet I perceive it went 
not through all ; for one wi^t to me, that some- 
(and he said of my friends) conceived I was not 
so ill as I pretended, but withdrew myself to live 
at ease, discharged of preaching. It is an un- 
friendly, and, Grod knows, an ill-grounded inter* 
pretation ; for I have always been sorrier when I 
could not preach, than any could be they could 
not hear me. It hath been my desire, and Grod 
may be pleased to grant it, that I might die in the 
pulpit ; if not that, yet that I might take my death 
in the pulpit ; that is, die the sooner by occasion 
of those labours. Sir, I hope to see you presently 
after Candlemas, about which time will fiill my 
Lent sermon at court, except my lord chamber- 
lain believe me to be dead, and so leave me out of 
the roll : but as lone as I live, and am not speech- 
less, I would not willingly decline that service. I 
have better leisure to write than you to read, yet 
I would not willingly oppress yon with too much 
letter. God so bless you and your son, as I wish to 
« Your poor friend and servant 

" In Christ Jesus, 

« J. DONKB.'' 
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Before that month ended, he was appobted to 
preach upon his old constant day, the first Friday 
in Lent. He had notice of it, and had in his sick- 
ness so prepared for that employment, that as he 
had long thirsted for it, so he resolved his weak- 
ness should not hinder his journey ; he came 
therefore to London some few days before his 
appointed day of preaching. At his coming thither, 
many of his friends, who with sorrow saw his 
sickness had left him but so much flesh as did 
only cover his bones, doubted his strength to per- 
form that task, and did therefore dissuade him 
from undertaking it, assuring him, however, it 
was like to shorten his life ; but he passionately 
denied their requests, s^jying, he would not doubt 
that that God, who in eo many weaknesses had 
assisted him with an unexpected strength, would 
now withdraw it in his Ust employment ; professing 
an holy ambition to perform that sacred work. 
And when, to the amazement of some beholders, 
he appeared in the pulpit, many of them thought 
he presented himsetf not to preach mortification 
by a living voice, but mortality by a decayed body, 
and a dying face. And doubtless many did secretly 
ask that question in Ezekiel*. Do these bones live ! 
or, can that soul organise that tongue, to speak so 
long time as the sand in tiiat glass will move 
towards its centre, and measure out an hour of 
this dying man's unspent life I Doubtless it can- 
not. And yet, after some faint pauses in his 
zealous prayer, his strong desires enabled his 
weak body to discharge his memory of his precon- 
ceived meditations, which were of dying, the text 
being, ^ To God the Lord belong the issues from 
deatii." Many that then saw his tears, and heard 
his faint and hollow voice, professing they thought 
the text prophetically chosen, and that Dr. Donne 
had preached his own foneral sermon. 

Being full of joy that (xod had enabled him to 
perform this desired duty, he hastened to his 
house; out of which he never moved, till, like 
St. Stephen, he was carried by devout men to his 
grave. 

The next day after his sermon, his stivngth 
being much wasted, and his spirits so spent as m- 
disposed him to business or to talk, a friend, that 
had often been a witness of his free and facetious 
discourse, asked him, *^ Why are you sad 1*' To 
whom he replied, with a countenance so full of 
ciieerful gravity, as gave testimony of an inward 
tranquillity of mind, and of a soul willing to take 
a &rewell of this world; and said, 

<< I am not sad; but most of the night past I 
have entertained myself with many thuughts of 
several friends that have left me here, and are 
gone to that place from which they shall not re~ 
turn; and that within a few days I also shall go 
hence, and be no more seen. And my preparation 
for this change is become my nightly meditation 
upon my bed, which my infirmities have now 
made restless to me. But at this present time, I 
was in a serious contemplation of the Providence 
and Goodness of Grod to me ; to me, who am less 
than the least of his mercies ; and looking back 
upon my life past, T now plainly see it was his 
hand tliat prevented me from all temporal employ- 
ment; and that it was his will I should never 
settle nor thrive till I entered into the ministry; 
in which I have now lived almost twenty years — 

« Chap. xzzviL 3. 



I hope to his glory, — and by which, I znost humbly 
thank him, I have been enabled to requite most 
of those friends which showed me kindness when 
my fortune was very low, as Grod knows it was : 
and, — as it hath occasioned the expression of my 
gratitude, — I thank God most of them have stood 
in need of my requital. I have lived to be useful 
and comfortable to my good father-in-law. Sir 
Greorge More, whose patience God hath been 
pleased to exercise with many temporal crosses. 
I have maintained my own mother, whom it hath 
pleased God, after a plentiful fortune in her younger 
days, to bring to great decay in her very old age. 
I have quieted the consciences of many that have 
groaned under the burthen of a wounded spirit, 
whose prayers I hope are available for me. I 
cannot pl^kd innocency of life, especially of my 
youth; but I am to be judged by a merciful Grod, 
who is not willing to see what I have done amiss. 
And though of myself I have nothing to present to 
him but sms and misery, yet I know he looks not 
upon me now as I am of myself, but as I am in 
my Saviour, and hath given me, even at this pre- 
sent time, some testimonies by his Holy Spirit, 
that I am of the number of his elect : I am there- 
fore full of inexpressible joy, and shall die in 
peace." 

I must here look so far back, as to tell the rea- 
der that at his first return out of Essex, to preach 
his last sermon, his old friend and physician, Dr. 
Fox — a man of great worth— «ame to him to con- 
sult his health; and that after a sight of him, and 
some queries concerning his distempers, he told 
him, that by cordials, and drinking milk twenty 
days together, there was a probability of his 
restoration to health ; but he passionately denied 
to drink it. Neverdieless, Dr. Fox, who loved 
him most entirely, wearied him with solicitations, 
till he yielded to take it for ten days ; at the end 
of which time he told Dr. Fox, he had drunk it 
more to satisfy him, than to recover his health ; 
and that he would not drink it ten days longer, 
upon the best moral assurance of having twenty 
years added to his life ; for he loved it not ; and 
was so far from fearing death, which to othera is 
the king of terrors, that he longed for the day of 
his dissolution. 

It is observed, that a desire of glory or com- 
raendation is rooted in the very nature of man ; 
and that those of the severest and most moi*tified 
lives, though they may become so humble as to 
banish self, flattery, and such weeds as naturally 
grow there ; yet they have not been able to kill 
this desire of glory, but that, like our radical heat, 
it will both live and die with us ; and many think 
it should do so ; and we want not sacred examples 
to justify the desire of having our memory to 
outlive our lives ; which I mention, because Dr. 
Donne, by the persuasion of Dr. Fox, easily 
yielded at this very time to have a monument 
made for him ; but Dr. Fox undertook not to per- 
suade him how, or what monument it should be ; 
that was left to Dr. Donne himself. 

A monument being resolved upon. Dr. Donne 
sent for a carver to make for him in wood the 
figure of an urn, giving him directions for the 
compass and height of it ; and to bring with it a 
board, of the just height of his body. << These 
being got, then without delay a choice painter was 
got to be in readiness to draw his picture, which 
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waa taken as followeth : — Serenl chaiooal fires 
being first made in his large study, he broaeht 
with him into that place his winding-sheet in his 
hand, and having put ofif all his clothes, had this 
sheet put on him, and so tied with knots at his 
head and feet, and his hands so placed, as dead 
bodies are usually fitted, to be shrouded and put 
into their coffin or grave. Upon this urn he thus 
stood, with his eyes shut, and with so much of the 
sheet turned aside as might show his lean, pale, 
and death-like face, which was purposely turned 
towards the east, from whence he expected the 
second coming of his and our Saviour Jesus." In 
this posture 1^ was drawn at his just height ; and 
when the pi<ytnre was fully finished, he caused it 
to be set by iiis bed-side, where it continued and 
became his hourly object till his death, and was 
then given to his dearest friend and executor Dr. 
Henry King, then chief residentiary of St. Paul's, 
who caused him to be thus carved in one enlire 
piece of white marble, as it now stands in that 
church ; and by Dr. Donne's own appointm^it, 
these words were to be afiixed to it as an epitaph : 

JOHANNES DONNE, 
SAC. THBOL. PBoress. 

POST VARIA 8TUDIA, QUIBUS AB AKNIS 

TBMSRRUOa FIOXLITKR, NBC INFKUCITER 

INCUBUIT ; 

fNSTIMCTn KT 7MPULBU SP. 8ANCTI, HOSTTV 

XT BORTATU 

RBOrS JACOB!, OROmSS 8ACROS AMPI.BXUB, 

AKNO SCI JESir, ftlOCXIV. ET SUiE ^TATIS XUf. 

DBCAMATU HUJU8 BOCLBSLfi INDUTU8, 

XXVIt. NOVfiMBmS, MDCXXI. 

BXUTUS KORTB ULTIMO DIB MARTII, AIOCXXXT. 

UXC, UCBT IN OCCIDUO CINERB, A8PICIT BUM 

CUJUS NOMEN EST URfENS. 

And now, having brought him through the many 
labyrinths and perplexities of a various life, even 
to the gates of death and the grave ; my desire is, 
he may rest, till I have told my reader that I have 
seen many pictures of him, in several habits, and 
at several ages, and in several postures : and I 
now mention this, because I have seen one picture 
of him, drawn by a curious hand, at his age of 
eighteen, with his sword, and what other adorn- 
ments might then suit with the present fashions of 
youth, and the giddy gaieties of that age ; and his 
motto then was 

How much shall I be changed. 
Before I am changed ! 

And if that young and his now dying picture 
were at this time set together, every beholder 
might say, ^ Lord I how much is Dr. Donne already 
changed before he is changed 1" And the view of 
them might give my reader occanon to ask him- 
self with some amazement, << Lord ! how much 
may I also, that am now in health, be changed 
before I am changed ; before this vile, this change- 
able body shall put off mortality 1" and therefore 
to prepare for it But this is not writ so much 
fbr my reader's memento, as to tell him, that Dr. 
Donne would often in his private discourses, and 
often publicly in his sermons, mention the many 
changes both of his body and mind ; especially 
of his mind from a vertiginous giddiness ; and 
would as often say. His great and most blessed 
change was from a temporal to a spiritual employ* 
ment ; in which he was so h^py,that be accounted 



the former part of his life to be lost ; and the 
beginning of it to be from his first entering into 
sacred orders, and serving his most merciful God 
at his altar. 

Upon Monday, after the drawing this picture, 
he took his last leave of his beloved study ; and, 
being sensible of his houriy decay, retired himself 
to his bed-chamber ; and that week sent at seveiiil 
times for many of his most considerable friends, 
with whom he took a solemn and deliberate fare- 
well, commending to their oonsidei-ations some 
sentences useful ror the regulation of their lives ; 
and then dismissed them, as good Jacob did hia 
sons, with a spiritual benediction. The Sunday 
following, he appointed his servants, that if there 
were any business yet undone, that concerned him 
or themselves, it should be prepared against 
Saturday next ; for after that day he would not 
mix his thoughts with anything that concerned 
this world ; nor ever did ; but, as Job, so he 
waited for llie appointed day of his dissolution. 
/^ And now he was so happy as to have nothine to 
do but to die, to do which, he stood in need of no 
longer time ; for he had studied it long, and to so 
happy a perfection, that in a former sickness he 
called Grod to witness* he was that minute ready 
to deliv^ his soul into his hands, if that minute 
Grod would determine his dissolution. In that 
sickness he begged of Grod the constancy to be 
preserved in that estate for ever ; and his patient 
expectation to have his immortal soul disrobed 
from her garment of mortality,makes me confident, 
that he now had a modest assurance that his 
prayers were then heard, and his petition granted. 
He lay fifteen days earnestly expecting his hourly 
change ; and in the last hour of his last day, as 
his body melted away, and vapoured into spirit, 
his soul having, I verily believe, some revelation 
of the beatifical vision, he said, ^ I were miserable 
if I might not die ;" and after those words, closed 
many periods of his faint breath by saying often, 
^ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done.'* His 
speech, which had long been his ready and faithful 
servant, left him not till the last minute of his 
life, and then forsook him, not to serve another 
master — ^for who speaks like him — but died before 
him ; for that it was then become useless to him, 
that now conversed with God on earth, as ai]^b 
are said to do in heaven, only by thoughte and 
looks. Being speechless, and seeing heaven by 
that illumination by which he saw it, he did, as 
St Stephen, look steadfastly into it, till he ^aaw 
the Son of Man standing at the right hand of God 
his father ; and being satisfied with this blessed 
sight, as iuB soul ascended, and his last breath 
departed from him, he closed his own eyes, and 
then disposed his hands and body into such a ^pos- 
ture, as required not the least alteration by those 
that came to shroud him. 

Thus variable, thus virtuous was the life : thus 
excellent, thus exempUry was the death of this 
memorable man. 

He was buried in that place of St Paurs church, 
which he had appointed for that use some years 
before his death ; and by which he passed daily 
to pay his public devotions to Almighty God — 
who was then served twice a day by a public form 
of prayer and praises in that place : — but he was 
not buried privately, though he desired it ; for , 
« In his Book of Devotions, written then. 
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beside an unnumbered number of others, many 
persons of nobility, and of eminency for learning, 
who did love and honour him in his life, did show 
it at his death, by a voluntary and sad attendance 
of his body to the grave, where nothing was so 
reonai'kable as a public sorrow. 

To which place of his burial some mournful 
friend repaired, and, as Alexander the Great did 
to the grave of the famous Achilles, so they 
strewed his with an abundance of curious and 
costly flowers ; which course, they, — who were 
never yet known,— continued morning and evening 
for many days, not ceasing, till the stones, that 
were taken up in that church, to give his body 
admission into the cold earth — ^now his bed of rest 
— were again by the mason's art so levelled and 
firmed as they had been formerly, and his place 
fl^ burial undistinguishable to common view, 
j^ The next day after his burial, some unknown 
friend, some one oftiie many lovers and admirers 
of his virtue and learning, writ this epitaph with 
a coal on the wall over his grave : — 

Reader! I am to let thee know. 
Bonne's body only lies below ; 
For, could the grave his sonl comprise, | 
Earth would be richer than the skies t f 

Nor was this all the honour done to his reve- 
rend ashes ; for, as there be some persons that 
will not receive a reward for that for which God 
accounts himself a debtor, persons that dare trust 
God with their charity, and without a witness ; 
so there was by some grateful unknown friend, 
that thought Dr. Donne's memory ought to be 
perpetuated, an hundred nuurks sent to his two 
faithful friends* and executors, towards the 
making of his monument. It was not for many 
years known by whom ; but, after the death of Dr. 
Fox, it was known that it was he that sent it; and 
he lived to see as lively a representation of his 
dead friend, as marble can express: a statue 
indeed so like Dr. Donne, that— as his friend Sir 
Henry Wotton hath expressed himself, — It seems 
to breathe faintly, and posterity shall look upon it 
as a kind of artificial miracle. 

, L He was of stature moderately tall ; of a straight 
and equally-proportioned body, to which all his 
words and actions gave an unexpressible addition 
of comeliness. 

The melancholy and pleasant humour were in 
him so contempered, that each gave advantage to 
the other, and made his company one of the delights 
of mankind. 

His fancy vrau nnimitably high, equalled only 
by his great wit ; both being made useful by a 
<K)mmanding judgment. 

His aspect was cheerful, and such as gave a 
silent testimony of a clear knowing soul^ and of a 
conscience at peace with itself. 

His melting eye showed that he had a soft heart, 
full of noble compassion ; of too brave a soul to 
offer injuries, and too much a Christian not to 
pardon them in others. 

He did much contemplate— especially after he 
entered into his sacred calling — ^the mercies of 
Almighty God, the immortality of the soul, and 
the joys of Heaven : and would often sav in a 
kind of sacred ecstacv, — ^<<- Blessed be God that he 
is Gk>d, only and divinely like himself.'* 

*Dr. King and Dr. Montford. 



He was by natine highly passionate, but more 
apt tJD reluct at the excesses of it. A great lover 
of the ofiioes of humanity, and of so merciful a 
spirit, that he never beheld the miseries of man- 
kind without pity and relief. 

He was earnest and unwearied in the search of 
knowledge, with which his vigorous soul is now 
satisfied, and employed in a continual praise of that 
God that first breathed it into his active body : 
that body, which once was a temple of the Holy 
Ghost, and is now become a small quantity of 
Christian dust : — 

But I shall see it re-animated. J 

/•e^. I5,l«i39. I. W.V 



AN EPITAPH 

WJUTTSW BY 

DOCTOR CORBET t, LATE BISHOP OF OXFORD, 

ON HIS raiBiTD mu dovkx. 

Hk that would write an epitaph for thee, 
And write it well, mu&t first begin to be 
Such as thou wert; for none can truly know 
Thy life and worth, but he that hath lived en : 
He mast have wit to spare, and to hurl down. 
Enough to keep the gallants of the town. 
He must hare learning plenty ; both the laws. 
Civil and common, to judge any cause. 
Divinity, great store, above the rest. 
Not of the last edition, but the best 
He must have language, travel, all the arts. 
Judgment to ase, or dlse he wants thy parts. 
Me must have friends the highest, able to do. 
Such as Msraenas and Augnatos too. 
He must have such a sickness, such a death. 
Or else his vain descriptions oome beneath. 
He that would write an epitaph for thee. 
Should first be dead ; — ^let it alone for me. 



TO THK MXMORY OP 

MY EVER-DESIRED FRIEND, DOCTOR DONNE. 

AN ELEGY 

BY H. KINO, LATX BIAHOP OP CHICHBBTBB. 

To have lived eminent, in a degree 
Beyond our loftiest thoughts, that is, like thee ; 
Or t' have had too much merit is not safe. 
For such excesses find no epitaph. 

At common graves we have poetic eyes 

Can melt themselves in ea^y elegies ; 

Each quIU can drop his tributary verse. 

And pin it, like the hatchments, to the hearse ; 

But at thine, poem or inscription 

—Rich soul of wit and language— we have none. 

Indeed a silence does that tomb befit, 

Where is no herald left to blaaon it. 

IVidow'd Invention justly doth forbear 

To come abroad, knowteg thou art not there : 

Late her great patron, whose prerogative 

Maintain'd and clothed her so, as none alive 

Must now presmne to keep her at thy rate, 

Tho* he the Indies for her dower estate. 

t Dr. Richard Corbet, in 1639 translated from the see 
of Oxford to that of Norwich, died in 1635. He was in his 
younger years one of the most celebrated wits in the uni- 
' verslty of Oxford, afterwards admired for his quaint and 
eloquent preaching, and much commended for hi« great 
liberality and munificence, and particularly in promoting 
the repsiir of 8t Paul's Cathedral. 
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Or else, that awful fire which onoe did bum 
In thy clear brain, now fallen into thy urn. 
Lives there, to fHght rude empirics from thence. 
Which might profane thee by their ignoranoeb 
Whoever writes of thee, and in a style 
Unworthy such a theme, does but revile 
Thy precious dust, and wakes a learned spirit. 
Which may revenge his rapes upon thy merit : 
For all a low-pitch*d fancy can devise 
Will prove at best but hallow'd injuries. 

Thou like the dying swan didst lately sing. 
Thy mournful dirge in audience of the king ; 
When pale looks and faint accents of thy breath. 
Presented so to life that piece of death. 
That it was fear'd and prophesied by all 
Thou thither cam'st to preaeh thy funeral. 
Oh ! hadst thou in an elegiac knell 
Rung out unto the world thine own farewell. 
And in thy high victorious numbers beat 
The Bolenm measures of thy grieved retreat. 
Thou might'st the poet's service now have miss'd 
As well as then thou didst prevent the priest ; 
And never to the world beholden be, 
80 much as for an epitaph for thee. 

I do not like the office ; nor is't fit 
Thou, who didst lend our age such sums of wit, 
Bhouldst now re-borrow from her bankrupt mine 
That ore to buzy thee which first was thine : 
Rather still leave us in thy debt ; and know* 
Exalted soul, more gloiy 'tis to owe • 
Thy memory what we can never pay. 
Than with embased coin those rites defray. 

Commit we then thee to thyself, nor blame 
Our drooping loves, that thus to thine own frame 
lieave thee executor, since but thine ovm 
No pen could do thee justice, nor hays crown 
Thy vast deserts ; save that we nothing can 
Depute, to be thy ashes* guardian. 

80 Jewellers no art or metal trust, 
To form the diamond, but the diamond's dust. 

H.K. 



AN ELEGT ON DB. DONNE. 

BY IZAAK WAI.TX>N. 

Our Donne Is dead I and we may sighing say^ 
We had that man. where language chose to stay. 
And show her utmost power. I would not praise 
That, and his great wit, which in our vain days 
Make others proud ; but as these served to unlock 
That cabinet his mind, where such a stock 
Of knowledge was reposed, that I lament 
Our just and general cause of discontent. 

And I rejoice I am not so severe. 
But as I write a line, to weep a tear 
For his decease ; such sad extronitlea 
Con make such men as I write elegies. 

And wonder not ; for when so great a loss 
Falls on a nation, and they slight the cross, 
God hath raised prophets to awaken them 
From their dull lethargy; witness my pen. 
Not used to upbraid the world, though now it must 
Freely and boldly, for the cause is just. 

Dull age ! Oh, I would spare thee, but thou 'rt worse ; 
Thou art not only dull, but hast a curse 



Of black Ingratitude ; if not, couldst thou 
Part with this matchless man, and make no vow 
For thee and thine sucoessively to pay 
Some sad remembrance to his dying day ? 

Did his youth scatter Poetry, wherein 
Lay Love's Philosophy ? waseverysin 
Pictured in his sharp Satires, made so foul, 
That some have fear'd sin's shapes, and kept theirsonl 
Safer by reading verse ; did he give days, 
Past marble monuments, to those whose praise 
He would perpetuate? did he— I fear . 
yi'Y^pHl-^nht— frese at his firmtlttlrVmr * 

But, more matur'd, did his rich soul conceive, 
And in harmonious holy numbws weave 
A Crown of Sacred Sonnets,* fit t' adorn 
A dying martyr's brow, or to be worn 
On that blest head of Mary Magdalen, 
After she wiped Christ's feet, but not till then ; 
Did he— fit for such penitents as she 
And he to use— leave us a Litany, 
Which all devout men love, and doubtless shall. 
As times grow better, grow more classical ? 
Did he write Hymns, for piety and wit. 
Equal to those groat grave Prudentius writ ? 
Spake he all languages ? knew he all laws ? 
The grounds and use of physio ; but, because 
*Twas mercenary, waved It ? went to see 
That happy place of Christ's nativity ? 
Did he return and preach him ? preach him so. 
As since St. Paul none ev^ did? they know— 
Those happy souls that heard him— know this truth. 
Did he confirm thy aged ? convert thy youth ? 
Did he these wonders ? and is his dear loss 
Moum'd by so few ? few for so great a cross. 

But sure ttie silent are ambitious all 
To be dose mourners of his funeraL 
If not, in common pity they forbear 
By repetitions to renew our care : 
Or knowing grief conceived and hid, consumes 
Man's life insensibly,— as poison's fumes ^ 
Corrupt the brain, — ^take silenoe for the way 
T' enlarge the soul from these walls, mud and clay^ 
—Materials of this body— to remain 
With him in heaven, where no promiscuous pain 
Lessens those j(^s we have ; for with him all 
Are satisfied with joys essentiaL 

Dwell on these Joys, my thoughts! Oh ! do not call 
Grief back, by thinking on his funeral. 
Forget he loved me : waste not my swift years. 
Which haste to David's seventy, fiU'd with fears 
And sorrows for his death ; forget his parts, 
They find a living grave in good men's hearts : 
And, for my first is daily paid for sin. 
Forget to pay my second sigh for bim : 
Forget his powerful preaching, and foi<get 
I am his convert. Oh my frailty ! let 
My fiesh be no more heard ; it will obtrude 
This lethargy : so should my gratitude, 
My vows of gratitude should so be broke. 
Which can no more be, than his virtues, spoke 
By any but himself : for which cause, I 
Write no encomituns, but this elegy ; 
Which, as a free-will offering, I here give 
Fame and the world ; and parting with it, grieve 
I wtmt abilities fit to set forth 
A monument, as matchless as his worth. 

IZ. WA. 

Apra 7, 1631. 

ALaCorona. 
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Sir Henbt Wotton— whose life T now intend 
to write — was bom in the year of our redemption 
1568$ in Bocton-hall^ — commonly called Bocton, 
or Boughton-place, or palace, — in the parish of 
Bocton Malherbe, in the fruitful country of Kent. 
Bocton-hall being an ancient and goodly structure^ 
beautifying and being beautified by the parish 
church of bocton MaUierbe adjoining unto it, and 
both seated within a fair park of the Wottons, on 
the brow of such a hill, as gives the advantage of 
a large prospect, and of equal pleasure to all be- 
holders. 

But this house and church are not remarlcable 
for any thing so much, as for that the memorable 
family of the Wottons have so long inhabited the 
one, and now lie buried in the other, as appears 
by their many monuments in that church : the 
Wottons being a family that hath brought forth 
divers persons eminent for wisdom and valour ; 
whose heroic acts, and noble employments, both 
in England and in foreign parts, have adorned 
themselves and this nation ; which they have 
served abroad faithfully, in the discharge of their 
great trust, and prudently in then* negociations 
with several princes ; and also served at home 
with much honour and justice, in their wise ma- 
iiaging a great part of uie public afifairs thereof, 
in the various tunes both of war and peace. 

Bu^ lest I should be thought by any, that may 
incline either to deny or doubt this truth, not to 
have observed moderation in the commendation of 
this family ; and also for that I believe the merits 
and memory of such persons ought to be thankfully 
recorded, I shall ofifer to the consideration of every 
reader, out of the testimony of their pedigree and 
our chronicles, a part— and but a part — of that 
just commendation which might be from thence 
enlarged, and shall then leave the indifferent 
reader to judge whether my error be an excess or 
defect of commendations. 

Sir Robert Wotton, of Bocton Malherbe, knight, 
was bom about the year of Christ 1460 : he, living 
in the reign of King Edward the Fourth, was by 
him trusted to be Lieutenant of Guisnes^ to be 
Knight Porter, and Comptroller of Calais, where 
he (lied, and lieft honourably buried. 



Sir Edward Wotton of Bocton Malherbe, knight, 
— son and heir of the said Sir Robert — was bom 
in the year of Christ 1489, in the reign of King 
Henry the Seventh ; he was made treasurer of 
Calais, and of the Privy Council to King Henry 
the Eighth, who offered him to be Lord Chancellor 
of England : but, saith Hohnshed*, out of a vir- 
tuous modesty, he refused it. 

Thomas Wotton of Bocton Malherbe, Esquire, 
son and h^ of the said Sir Edward, and the 
father of our Sir Henry, that occasions this rela- 
tion, was bom in the year of Christ 1521. He 
was a gentleman excellently educated, and studious 
in all the liberal arts ; in the knowledge whereof 
he attained unto a great perfection ; -vmo, though 
he had — besides those abilities, a very noble and 
plentiful estate, and the ancient interest of his 
predecessors — many invitations from Queen Eliza- 
beth to change his country recreations and retire- 
ment for a court, offering him a knighthood, — 
she was then with him at his Bocton-hall,-^and 
that to be but as an earnest of some more honour- 
able and more profitable employment under her ; 
yet he humbly refused both, being a man of great 
modesty, of a most plain and single heart, of an 
ancient freedom, and integrity of mind. A com- 
mendation which Sir Henry Wotton took occasion 
often to remember with great gladness, and thank- 
fully to boast himself uie son of such a father ; 
from whom indeed he derived that noble ingenuity 
that was always practised by himself, and which 
he ever both commended and cherished in others. 
This Thomas was also remarkable for hospitality, 
a great lover and much beloved of his country ; 
to which may justly be added, that he was a che- 
risher of learning, as appears by that excellent 
antiquary, Mr. William Lambardef, in his ** Per- 
ambulation of Kent." 



« In his Chronldei 
t This celebrated lawyer and antiquary was bom 18th 
Oct. 1536. He was bred to the law, and in 1597 was made 
Keeper of the Rolls, and in 1600 K^per of the Records in 
the Tower. His principal works were a collection and 
Latin translation of the Saxon laws ; a Discourse on the 
English Courts of Justice ; another on the office of Justices ; 
and the Perambulation of Kent. He died on the 19th oi 
August, 1601. 
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This Thomas had four sons, Sir Edward^ Sir 
James, Sir John, and Sir Henry. 

Sir Edward was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, 
and made Ck)mptroller of Her Majesty's House- 
hold. ^ He was,'* saith Camden, ** a man remark- 
able for many and great employments in the state, 
during her reign, and sent seyeral times ambassa- 
dor into foreign nations. After her death, he was 
by King James made Comptroller of his House- 
hold, and called to be of his Privy Council, and by 
him advanced to be Lord Wotton, Baron of Mer- 
ley in Kent, and made Lord Lieutenant of that 
county." 

Sir James^ the second son^ may be numbered 
among the martia) men of his age, who was^ in the 
tiiirty-eighth of Queen ElizabeUi's reign — with 
Robert, Earl of Sussex, Count Lodowick of Nassau, 
Don Christophoro, son of Antonio, king of Portu- 
gal, and divers other gentlemen of nobleness and 
valour — ^knighted in the field near Cadiz in Spain, 
after they had gotten great honour and riches, 
besides a notable retaliation of injuries, by taking 
that town. 

Sir John, being a gentleman excellently accom- 
plished, both by learning and travel, was knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth, and by her looked upon with 
more than ordinary favour, and with intentions of 
preferment ; but death in his younger years put a 
period to his growing hopes. 

Of Sir Henry my fc^wing diseoorse shall give 
an account : — 

<< The descent of these fore-named Wottons was 
all in a direct line, and most of them and their 
actions in the memory of those with whom we 
have conversed ; but if I had looked so far back 
as to Sir Nicholas Wotton, who lived in the reign 
of King Richard the Second, or before him upon 
divers others of great note in their several ages, I 
might by some be thought tedious ; and yet others 
may more justly think me negligent, if I omit to 
mention Nicholas Wotton, the fourth son of Sir 
Robert, whom I first named. 

This Nicholas Wotton was doctor of law, and 
sometime dean both of York and Canterbury ; a 
noau whom God did not only bless with a long l^e, 
but with great abilities of mind, and an inclination 
to employ them in the service of his country, as is 
testified by his several employments*, havine been 
sent nine times ambassador unto foreign prmces ; 
and by his being a Privy Councillor to King 
Henry the Eighth, to Edward the Sixth, to Queen 
Mary, and Queen Elizabeth ; who also, after he 
had been, during the wars between England, Scot- 
land, and France, three several times — and not 
unsuccessfully — employed in committees for set- 
tling of peace betwixt this and those kingdoms, 
died, saiUi learned Camden, ^ full of commenda- 
tions for wisdom and piety.*' He was also, by tlie 
will of King Henry the Eighth, made one of his 
executors, and chief secretary of state to his son, 
that pious prince, Edward the Sixth. Concerning 
which Nicholas Wotton, I shall say but this little 
more ; that he refused-^belng offered it by Queen 
Elizabeth — to be Archbishop of Canterburyi*, — 
and that he died not rich, tliough he lived in that 
time of the dissolution of abbeys. 

More might be added ; but by this it may 
appear, that Sir Henry Wotton was a branch of 
such a kiudi'ed, as left a stock of reputation to their 



* Camden in his Britannia. 
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posterity : such reputation as might kindle a 
generous emulation in strangers, and preserve a 
noble ambition in those of his name and family, to 
perform actions worthy of their ancestors. 

And that Sir Henry Wotton did so, might ap- 
pear more perfectly than my pen can express it, 
if of his many surviving friends, some one of higher 
parts and employments, had been pleased to have 
commended his to posterity ; but since some years 
are now past, and they have all — ^I know not why 
— forborne to do it, my gratitude to the memory 
of my dead friend, and the renewed request of 
8ome:{: that still live solicitous to see this duty 
pei*formed ; these have had a power to persuade 
me to undertake it ; which tru^ I have not done 
but with distrust of mine own abilities ; and yet 
so far from despair, that I am modestly confident 
my humble language shall be accepted, because I 
shall present all readers with a commixture of 
truth, and Sir Henry Wotton's merits. 

This beil^g premised, I proceed to tell the reader, 
that the father of Sir Henry Wotton was twice 
married ; first to Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir 
John Rudstone, knight, after whose death, though, 
his inclination was averse to all contentions, yet 
necessitated he was to several suits in law ; in the 
prosecution whereof, which took up much of his 
time, and were the occasion of many discontents, 
he was, by divers of his friends, earnestly per- 
suaded to a re-marriage ; to whom he as often 
answered, that if ever ne did put on a resolution 
to marry, he was seriously resolved to avoid three 
sorts of persons ; namely, 

Those that had children ; 
Those that had law-suits ; 
And those that were of his kindred. 

And yet, following his own law-suits, he met, in 
Westminster Hall, with Mrs. Eleonora Morton, 
widow to Robert Morton, of Kent, Esquire, who 
was also engaged in several suits in law : and he, 
observing her comportment at the time of hearing 
one of her causes before the judges, could not but 
at the same time both compassionate her condition 
and affect her person ; for the tears of lovers, or 
beauty dressed in sadness, are observed to have 
in them a charming eloquence, and to become 
very often too strong to be resisted ; which I 
mention, because it proved so with this Thomas 
Wotton ; for although there were in her a con- 
currence of all those accidents against which he 
had so seriously resolved, yet his affection to her 
grew then so strong that he resolved to solicit her 
for a wife, and did, and obtained her. 

By her, who was the daughter of Sir WiDiam 
Findi, of Eastwell, in Kent, he had only Henry, 
his youngest son. His mother undertook to be 
tutoress unto him during much of his childhood, 
for whose care and pains he paid her each day 
with such visible signs of future perfection in 
learning, as turned her employment into a pleas- 
ing trouble ', which she was content to continue, 
till his father took him into his own particular 
care, and disposed of him to a tutor in his own 
house at Bocton. 

And when time and diligent instruction had 
made him fit for a removal to a higher form, 

X Sir Edward Byaahe, Clax«nceiix King of Armst Mr. 
C!harlM Cotton, and Mr. Mie. Oudert, sometime Bir Heniy 
Wotton's servant. 
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which was yery early, he was sent to WineheBter 
idiool ; a place of strict discipline and order j that 
so he might in his youth be moulded into a method 
of living by rule, which his wise father knew to 
be the most neoessary way to make the future 
part of his life both happy to himself, and useful 
for the discharge of all business, whether public 
or private. 

And that he might he confirmed in this regu- 
larity, he was, at a fit age, removed from that 
school, to be a commoner of New College, in 
Oxford ; both being founded by William Wick- 
ham, Bishop of Winchester. 

There he continued till about the eighteenth 
year of his age, and was then transplanted into 
Queen's College ; where, within that year, he was, 
by the chief of Uiat college, persuasively enjoined 
to write a play for their private use. It was the 
Tragedy of Tancredo, which was so interwoven 
with sentences, and for the method and exaet 
personating those humours, passions, and dispo- 
sitions, which he proposed to reprnsent, so per- 
formed, that the gravest of that society declared, 
he had, in a slight employment, given an early 
and a solid testimony of his future abilities. And 
though there may be some sour dispositions which 
may think this not worth a memorial, yet that 
wise knight, Baptista Guarini*, whom learned 
Italy accounts one of her ornaments, thought it 
neither an uncomely nor an unprofitable employ- 
ment for Ids age. 

But I pass to what will be thought more serious. 

About the twentieth year of his age he pro- 
ceeded master of arts, and at that time read in 
Latin three lectures De Oculo ; wherein he hav- 
ing described the form, the motion, the curious 
composure of ihe eye, and demonstrated how of 
those very many, every humour and nerve per- 
forms its distinct office, so as the €rod of order 
hath appointed, without mixture or confusion ; 
and all this to the advantage of man, to whom the 
eye is given, not only as the body's guide, but 
whereas all other of his senses require time to 
inform the soul, tliis in an instant apprehends and 
warns him of danger, teaching .him in the very eyes 
of others to disrover wit, folly, love, and liati*ed. 
After he had made these observations, he fell to 
dispute this optic question : — Whether we see by 
the emission of the beams from within, or recep- 
tion of the species from without f And after that 
and many other like learned disquisitions, he, in 
the conclusion of his lectures, took a fair occasion 
to beautify his discourse with a commendation of 
the blessing and benefit of seeing ; by which we 
do not only discover Nature's secrets, but, with a 
continued content (for the eye is never weary c^ 
seeing), behold the great light of the world, and 
by it discover the fabric of Sie heavens, and both 
the order and motion of the celestial orbs ; nay, 
that if the eye look but downward, it may rejoice 
to behold the bosom of the earth, our common 
mother, embroidered and adorned with number- 
less and various flowers, which man sees daily 
grow up to perfection, and then silently moralise 
his own condition, who, in a short time, like those 
ver^ flowers, decays, withers, and quickly returns 
again to that e^r^i from whidi both had their 
first being. 

* The oelebrAted aathor of H FluCor FIdo. He was bora 
atFanafalB lA97,aDd died at Tflike the 7tkOet.l8». 



These were so exactly debated, and so xfaetori- 
eally heightened, as, among other admirers, caused 
that learned Italian, Albericus Gentilisf, then 
professor of the dvil law in Oxford, to call him 
Henrice mi oceUe ; whidi dear expression of his 
was also used by divers of Sir Henry's dearest 
friends, and by many other persons of note during 
his stay in the univernly. 

But his stay there was not long, at least not so 
long as hb friends once intended ; for the year 
after Sir Henry proceeded master of arts, his 
father, whom Sir Henry did never mention with- 
out this or some like reverential expression, as^ 
<< That good man, my father," or, ^ My father, the 
best of men ;" about that time, this good man 
changed this for a better life, leaving to Sir Henry, 
as to his other younger sons, a rent-charge of a 
hundred marks a year, to be paid for ever out of 
some one of his manors of a much greater value. 

And here, though this good man be dead, yet I 
wish a circumstance or two that conceras him 
may not be buried without a relation, which I 
shiUl undertake to do, for that I suppose they may 
so much concern the reader to know, that I may 
promise myself a pardon for a short digression. 

In the year of our redemption 1553, Nicholas 
Wotton, dean of Canterbury, whom I formeriy 
mentioned, being then ambassador in France, 
dreamed that h^ nephew, this Thomas Wotton^ 
was inclined to be a party in such a project as, if 
he were not suddenly prevented, would turn both 
to the loss of his life, and ruin of his family. 

Doubtless the good defm did well know thai 
common dreams are but a senseless paraphrase 
on our waking thoughts, or of the business of the 
day past, or are the result of our over-engaged 
affections, when we betake ourselves to rest, and 
knew that the observation of them may turn to 
silly superstitions, as they too often do. But^ 
though he might know all this, and might also be- 
lieve that prophecies are ceased, yet ddubtless he 
could not but consider that all dreams are not to 
be neglected or cast away without all considera- 
tion, and did therefore rather lay this dream aside 
than intend totally to lose it ; and dreaming the 
same again the night following, when it became a 
double dream, like that of Pharaoh, of which 
double dreams the learned have made many ob- 
servations, and considering that it had no depend- 
ence on his waking thoughts, much less on the 
desires of his heart, then he did more seriously 
consider it ; and remembered that Almighty God 
was pleased in a dream to reveal and to assure 
Monica I, the mother of St. Austin, that he, her 
son, for whom she wept so bitterly, and prayed so 
much, should at last become a Christian. This, I 
believe, the good dean considered ; and consider- 
ing also that Almighty God, though the causes of 
dreams be often unknown, hath even in these 
latter times also, by a certain illumination of the 
soul in sleep, discovered many things that human 

t This noted civilian haying left Italy along with his 
father, Matthew Gentllis, who had embraced the re- 
formed religion, came into England, and died at London 
in 1608, aged 58 yean. He published three books ; " De 
Jvre Belli,** which proTed Tery nwful to Grotius in his 
great work ; *' De Jure Belli et Fads ;" and also a tractate, 
'* De Latinitate Veleris Bihliomm Yeraionis," with other 
worka. 

t St Austin's CoBlBtBkni. 
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wisdom could not foresee ; upon these considera- 
tions ho resoived to use so prudent a remedy, by 
way of prevention, as might introduce no great 
inconvenience either to himself or to his nephew. 
And to that end he wrote to the queen (it was 
Queen Mary), and besought her that she would 
cause his nephew, Thomas Wotton, to be sent for 
out of Kent ; and that the lords of her council 
might interrogate him in some such feigned ques- 
tions as might give a colour for his commitment 
into a favourable prison ; declaring that he would 
acquaint her majesty with the true reason of his 
request, when he should next become so happy as 
to see and speak to her majesty*. 

It was done as the dean desired, and in prison I 
must leave Mr. Wotton, till I have told the reader 
what followed. 

At this time a mairiage was concluded .betwixt 
our Queen Mary and Philip, kine of Spain ; and 
though this was concluded with &e advice, it not 
by the persuasion, of her privy council, as having 
many probabilities of advantage to this nation, yet 
divers persons of a contrary persuasion did not 
only declare against it, but abo raised forces to 
oppose it ; beueving, as they said, it would be a 
means to bring England to be under a subjection 
to Spain, and make those of this nation slaves to 
strangers. 

And of this number. Sir Thomas Wyat, of « 
Boxley Abbey, in Kent, betwixt whose fanuly and 
the fkmily of the Wottons there had been an 
ancient and entire friendship, was the principal 
actor ; who, having persuaded many of tho 
nobility and gentry, especially of Kent, to side 
with him, and he being defeated and taken prisoner, 
was legally arraigned and condemned, and lost his 
life ; so did the Duke of Suffolk and divers others, 
especially many of the gentry of Kent, who were 
there in several places executed as Wyat's 
assistants. 

And of this number, in all probability, had Mr. 
Wotton been, if he had not been confined ; for 
though he could not be ignorant that anoth^ 
man's treason makes it mine by concealing it, yet 
he durst confess to his uncle, when he returned 
into England, and then came to visit him in prison, 
that he had more than an intimation of Wyat*s 
intentions, and thought he had not continued 
actually innocent, if his uncle had not so happily 
dreamed him into a prison ; out of which place 
when he was delivered by the same hand that 
caused his commitment, they both considered the 
dream more seriously, and then both joined in 
praising God for it ; that God, who ties himself 
to no rules, either in preventing of evU, or in 
showing of mercy to those whom of good pleasure 
he hath chosen to love. 

And this dream was the more considerable, be- 
cause that God, who in the days of old did use to 
speak to his people in visions, did seem to speak 
to many of this family in dreams ; of which I will 
also give the reader one short particular of this 
Thomas Wotton, whose dreams did usually prove 
true, both in foretelling things to come, and dis- 

* The author of the ** Account of the Deans of Canter- 
bury," has ingeniously conjectured that this dream of the 
good dean was a mere political contrivance, the result of 
deep deliberation, to preserve tlie life of his nephew, 
whose intimacy with Sir Thomas Wyatt would probably 
have induced him to Join in the consplr^y. 



covering things past, and the particular is this. — 
This Thomas, a little before hia death, dreamed 
that the nniversity treasury was robbed by towns- 
men and poor sdiolars, and that the number was 
five ; and being that day to write to his son Henry 
at Oxford, he thought it worth so much pains as, 
by a postscript in nis letter, to make a slight in- 
quiry of it. The letter, which was writ out of 
Kent, and dated three days before, came to his 
Bon*s hands the very morning after the night in 
which the robbery was committed ; and when the 
city and university were both in a perplexed in* 
quest of the thieves, then did Sir Henry Wotton 
show his Other's letter, and by it such light was 
given of this work of darkness, that the five guilty 

Sersons were presentiy discovered and appre> 
ended, without putting the university to so much 
trouble as the casting of a figure. 

And it may yet be more considerable, that this 
Nicholas and lliomas Wotton should both, being 
men of holy lives, of even tempers, and much 
given to fitting and prayer, foresee and foretell 
the very days of their own death. Nicholas did 
so, being then seventy years of age, and in perfect 
health. Thomas did the like in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age ; who, being then in London, 
where he died, and foreseeing his death there, 
gave direction in what manner hb body should be 
carried to Bocton ; and though he thought hia 
uncle Nicholas worthy of that noble monument 
which he built for him in the cathedral church of 
Canterbury, yet this humble man gave direction 
concerning himself, to be buried privately, and 
especially without any pomp at his funeral. This 
is some account of this family, which seemed to 
be beloved of God. 

But it may now seem more than time that I 
return to Sir Henry Wotton at Oxford, where, 
after his optic lecture, he was taken into such a 
bosom friendship with the learned Albericus Gen- 
tiHs, whom I formerly named, that, if it had been 
possible, Gentilis would have breathed all his ex- 
cellent knowledge, both of the mathematics and 
law, into the breast of his dear Harry, for so Gen- 
tilis used to call him ; and though he was not able 
to do that, yef there was in Sir Henr^ such a pro- 
pensity and connaturalness to the Italian language, 
and those studies whereof Gentilis was a great 
master, that the friendship between them did daily 
increase, and proved daily advantageous to Sir 
Henry, for the improvement of him in several 
sciences during hb stay in the university. 

From which place, before I shall invite the 
reader to follow him into a foreign nation, though 
I must omit to mention divers persons that were 
then in Oxford, of memorable note for learning, 
and friends to Sir Henry Wotton, yet I must not 
omit the mention of a love that was there begun 
betwixt him and Dr. Donne, sometime dean of 
St. Paul's ; a man of whose abilities I shall for- 
beai* to say anything, because he who b of thb 
nation, and pretends to learning or ingenuity, and 
b ignorant of Dr. Donne, deserves not to know 
him. The friendship of these two I must not 
omit to mention, being such a friendship as was 
generously elemented ; and as it was begun in 
their youth, and in a university, and there main- 
tained by correspondent indinations and studies, 
so it lasted till age and death forced a separation. 
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In Oxford he staid till about two yean after his 
fiither's death, at which time he was about the 
twenty-second year of his age ; lOid having to his 
great wit added the ballast of learning and know- 
ledge of the arts, he then laid aside his books, and 
betook himself to the useful library of travel, and 
a more general conversation with mankind ; em- 
ploying the remaining part of his youth, his in- 
dustry, and fortune, to adorn his mind, and to 
purchase the rich treasure of foreign knowledge ; 
of which, both for the secrets of nature, the dis- 
positions of many nations, their several laws and 
languages, he was the possessor in a very large 
measure ; as I shall faithfully make to appear, 
before I take my pen from the following narration 
of his life. 

In his travels, which was almost nine years 
before his return into England, he staid but one 
vear in France, and most of that in Geneva, where 
he became acquainted with Theodore Beza*, then 
very aged, and with Isaac Casaubonf, in whose 
house, if I be rightly informed, Sir Henry Wotton 
was lodged, and there contracted a most worthy 
friendship with that man of rare learning and 
incenuity. 

Three of the remaining eight years were spent 
in Germany, the other five in Italy, the stago on 
which God appointed he should act a great part of 
his life ; where, both in Rome, Venice, and Flo- 
rence, he became acquainted with the most emi- 
nent men for leamine and all manner of arts, as 
picture, sculpture, chemistry, architecture, and 
other manual arts, even arts of inferior nature ; 
of all which he was a most dear lover, and a most 
excellent judge. 

He returned out of Italy into England about 
the thirtieth year of his age, being then noted by 
many both for his person and comportment ; for 
indeed he was of a choice shape, tall of stature, 
and of a most persuasive behaviour, which was so 
mixed with sweet discourse and civilities as gained 
him much love from all persons with whom he 
entered into an acquaintance. 

And whereas he was noted in his youth to have 
a sharp wit, and apt to jest ; that, by time, travel, 
and conversation, was so polished, and made so 
useful, that his company seemed to be one .of the 
defights of mankind ; insomuch as Robert, earl of 
Essex, then one of the darlings of fortune, and in 

* This well known reformer, the suooeMor of Calvin, 
died St Qenera the 13th of Ootober, 1005, aged eighty-Mix 
years. 

t This illustrious sdbolar, pronounoed by Joseph Bcallger 
to he the best Greoian of his time, was bora at Geneva in 
IfiW. Be read lectures on the beUe»-lettres^ first at his 
native place, and afterwards at Paris. Henry lY. of 
France appointed him his librarian, and in vain attempted 
to withdraw him from his iwofession of the xvformed 
religion. After that king's death he obtained the permis- 
sion of the queen regent to visit England for a limited 
time, and he accompanied Sir Henry Wotton thither in 
October 1610. He was received with much distinction by 
King James, who granted him a pension of three hun- 
dred pounds, as also two prebends, one at Canterbury and 
the other at Westminster. He likewise wrote to the 
qneso regent, to desire Gssaubon might remain longer in 
England than she had first allowed him. But Casaubon 
did not long enJey these advantages, as a painful disease 
In the bladder proved fatal on the 1st of July, 1614, in the 
fifty-fifth year of his age. He was buried in Westminster 
Abbqr, where a monument was erected to his memory by 
Morton, Bishop of Durham. 



greatest favour with Qneien Elizabeth, invited him 
first into a friendship, and, after a knowledge of 
his great abilities, to be one of his secretaries ; 
the other being Mr. Henry Cuffet> sometime of 
Merton College in Oxford, and there also the ae- 
quaintance of Sir Henry Wotton in his youth ; 
Mr. Cuffe being then a man of no common note 
in the university for his learning ; nor, after his 
removal from that place, for the great abilities of 
his mind, nor indeed for the iatalness of his end. 

Sir Henry Wotton, being now taken into a ser- 
viceable friendship with uie Earl of £»ex, did 
personally attend nis counsels and employments 
in two voyages at sea against the Spaniard, and 
also in thi^ which was the earFs last, into Ireland ; 
that voyage wherein he then did so much provoke 
the queen to anger, and worse at his return into 
England, upon whose immoveable favour the earl 
had built such sandy hopes as encouraged him to 
those undertakings which, with the help of a con- 
trary faction, suddenly caused his commitment to 
the Tower. 

Sir Henry Wotton observing this, though he 
was not of that faction (for the earl's followers 
were also divided into their several interests) 
which encouraged the earl to those undertakings 
vhich proved so hdaX to him and divers of his 
confederation, yet, knowing treason to be so com- 
prehensive as to take in even circumstances, and 
out of them to make such positive conclusions as 
subtle statesmen shall project, either for their 
revenge or safety ; considering this, he thought 
prevention, by absence out of England, a better 
security than to stay in it, and there plcand his in- 
nooency in a prison. Therefore did he, so soon 
as the earl was apprehended, very quickly, and as 
privately, glide through Kent to Dover, without 
so much as looking toward his native and beloved 
Bocton ; and was, by the help of favourable winds 
and liberal payment of the mariners, within six- 
teen hours after his departure from London, set 
Xn the French shore ; where he heard, shortly 
r, that the earl was arraigned, condemned, 
and beheaded ; and that his friend Mr. Cuffe was 
hanged, and divers other persons of eminent 
quality executed. 

The times did not look so favourably upon Sir 
Henry Wotton, as to invite his return into Eng- 
land : having therefore procured of Sir Edwaid 
Wotton, his elder brother, an assurance that his 
annuity should be paid 1^ in Italy, thither he 
went, happily renewing his intermitted friendship 
and interest and indeed his great content in a 
new conversation with his old acquaintance in that 
nation, and more particularly in Florence, which 
city is not more enunent for the great duke's court, 
than for the great recourse of men of choicest 
note for learmng and arts^ in which number he 

% A man of considerahle witv learafaig, and talent^ who 
was ruined by an ambitious and restless dispositi<m. He 
was bom at Hinton St. Geoigek tn Somenetshire^ about 
IMO. In 1576 he was entered of Trinity College. Oxford, 
but was expelled from thence for some taroaans on the 
founder. His learning obtained him admission into 
Merton College, whore he was made Greek professor ; but 
this oflioe he abandoned to follow the fortunes of the Earl 
of Essex, over whose mind he contrived to gain great 
ascendancy. He is said to have been mainly instrumental 
in persuading Essex to engage in the mad schone which 
terminated with his ruin. Cuflb shared his patron's fkte. 
\ BewashangedatTybumontheSOthof Maroh, 1601. 
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there met with .his old friend Signior Vietta, a 
gentlexnan of Venice, and then taken to be secre- 
tary to the Great Dake of Tuscany. 

After some stay in Florence, he went the fourth 
time to visit Rome, where, in the English College, 
he had very many friends ; their humanity made 
them really so, though they knew him to be a 
dissenter from many of their principles of religion ; 
and having enjoyed their company, and satisfied 
himself concerning some curiosities that did partly 
occasion his journey thither, he returned back to 
Florence, where a most notable accident befel 
him ; an accident that did not only find new em- 
ployment for his choice abilities, but did introduce 
him to a knowledge and interest with our King 
James, then king of Scotland, which I shall pro- 
ceed to relate. 

But first I am to tell the reader, that though 
Queen Elizabeth, or she and her council, were 
never willing to declare her successor, yet James, 
then king of the Scots, was confidently believed 
by most to be the man upon whom the sweet 
trouble of kingly government would be imposed ; 
and the queen declining very fast, both by age 
and visible infirmities, those that were of the 
Romish persuasion in point of religion, even 
Rome itself, and those of this nation, knowing 
that the death of the queen and the establishing 
of her successor were taken to be critical days for 
destroying or establishing the protestant religion 
in this nation, did therefore improve all opportu- 
nities for preventing a protestant prince to succeed 
her. And as the pope's excommunication of 
Queen Elizabeth* had, both by the judgment and 
practice of the jesuited papist, exposed her to be 
warrantably destroyed ; so, if we may believe an 
angry adversary, a secular priestf , against a Jesuit, 
you may believe that about that time there were 
many endeavours, first to excommunicate, and 
then to shorten the life of King James. 

Immediately after Sir Henry Wotton's return 
from Rome to Florence, which was about a year 
before the death of Queen Elizabeth, Ferdinand 
the Great Duke of Florence t had intercepted cer- 
tain letters, that discovered a design to take away 
the life of James, the then king of Scots. The 
duke abhorring this fact, and resolving to endea- 
vour a prevention of it, advised with his secretary 
Yietta, by what means a caution might be best 
given to that king ; and after consideration it was 
resolved to be done by Sir Henry Wotton, whom 
Yietta first commended to the duke, and the duke 
had noted and approved of above all the English 
that frequented his court. 

* Pope Pius v., without any previous admonition or 
citation, had passed a private sentence of excommunica- 
tion upon Queen Elizabeth, which in 1576 he caused to be 
published, and to be fixed upon the gate of the palace of 
the Bishop of London. 

f William Watson, a secular priest, published a book 
known as his Quodlibets, written with great acrimony 
against the Jesuits, exhibiting their arts of equivocation 
and mental reservation. He was, however, himself hanged 
for high treason in conspiring the death of King James I., 
together with William Clark, a popish priest, and George 
Brook, brother to Lord Cobham, in 1603. He practised 
the arts he had deprecated, for he deceived his accomplices 
by persuading them ** that the king before his coronation 
was not an actual but a political king, and therefore no 
treason could be committed against him.** 

t Ferdinand L, of the house of the MedicL 



Sir Henry was gladly called by his friend Yietta 
to the duke, who, after much profession of trust 
and friendshlpf acquainted him with the secret ; 
and being well instructed,"* despatched him into 
Scotland with letters to the king, and with those 
letters such Italian antidotes against poison as the 
Scots till then had been strangers to. 

Having parted fram the duke, he took up the 
name and language of an Italian ; and thinking it 
best to avoid the line of English intelligence and 
danger, he posted into Norway, and through that 
country towards Scotland, where he found the 
king at Stirling. Being there, he used means, by 
Bernard Lindsey, one of the king's bed-chamber, 
to procure him a speedy and private conference 
with his majesty, assuring him, that the business 
which he was to negociate was of such conse- 
quence, as had caused the Great Dnke of Tuscany 
to enjoin him suddenly to leave his native conntiy 
of Italy, to impart it to his king. 

This being by Bernard Lindsey made known to 
the king, the king, after a little wonder — ^mixed 
with jealousy — to hear of an Italiap ambassador, 
or messenger, required his name, — ^which was said 
to be Octavio Baldi, and appointed him to be 
heard privately at a fixed hour that evening. 

When Octavio Baldi came to the presence- 
chamber door, he was requested to lay aside his 
long rapier — which, Italian-like, he then wore ; 
and being entered the chamber, he found there 
with the king three or four Scotch lords standing 
distant in several comers of the chamber : at the 
sight of whom he made a stand ; which the king 
observing, bade him be bold, and deliver his 
message ; for he would undertake for the secreoy 
of all that were present Then did Octavio 'Baldi 
deliver his letters and his message to the king in 
Italian ; which when the king had graciously 
received, after a little pause, Octavio Baldi steps 
to the table, and whispers to the. king in his own 
language, that he was an Englishman, beseeching 
him for a more private conference with his majesty, 
and that he might be concealed during his stay 
in that nation ; which was promised and really 
performed by the king, during all his abode there, 
which was about three months ; all which time 
was 9pent with much pleasantness to the Idng^ 
and with as much to Octavio Baldi himself, as 
that country could afford ; from which he departed 
as true an Italian as he came thither. 

To the Duke at Florence he returned with a fair 
and grateful account of his employment ; and 
within some few months after his return, there 
came certain news to Florence, that Queen Eli- 
zabeth was dead ; and James, Idng of the Scots, 
proclaimed king of England; The duke knowing 
travel and business to be the best schools of wis- 
dom, and that Sir Henry Wotton had been tutored 
in both, advised him to return presently to England, 
and there joy the king with his new and better 
tide, and wait there upon fortune for a better 
employment. 

When King James came into England, he found 
amongst other of the late queen^ officers, Sir 
Edward, who was after Lord Wotton, comptroller 
of the house, of whom he demanded, if he knew 
one Henry Wotton, that had spent much time in 
foreign travel t The lord replied he knew him 
well, and that he was his brother. Then the king, 
asking where he then was^ was answered, at Yeniee 
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or Florence ; but by late letters from thence he 
understood he woyld suddenly be a^ Paris. *^ Send 
for him," said the king, ^ and when he shall come 
into England, bid him repair privately to me.** 
The Lord Wotton, after a little wonder, asked the 
king if he knew him . To which the king answered, 
** You must rest unsatisfied of that till you bring 
the gentleman to me." 

Not many months after this discourse, the Lord 
Wotton brought his brother to attend the king, 
who took him in his arms, and bade him welcome 
by the name of Octavio Baldi, saying, he was the 
most honest, and therefore the best dissembler 
that ever he met with : and said, ** Seeing I know 
you neither want learning, travel, nor experience, 
and that I have had so real a testimony of your 
faithfulness and abilities to manage an ambassage, 
I have sent for you to declare my purpose r which 
is, to make use of you in that kind hereafter." 
And indeed the king did so, most of those two- 
and-twenty years of his reign ; but before he dis- 
missed Octavio Baldi from his present attendance 
upon him, he restored him to his old name of 
Henry Wotton, by which he then knighted him. 

Not long after this, the king having resolved 
according to his motto — beati pacifici — ^to have a 
friendship with his neighbour kingdoms of France 
and Spam ; and also, for divers weighty reasons, 
to enter into an allianee with the State of Venice, 
and to that end to send ambassadors to those 
sevend places, did propose the choice of these 
employments to Sir Henry Wotton ; who, con- 
sidering the smallness of his own estate, — ^which 
he never took care to augment, — and knowing the 
courts of great princes to be sumptuous, and 
necessarily expensive, inclined most to that of 
Venice, as being a place of more retirement, and 
best suiting with his genius, who did ever love to 
join with business, study, and a trial of natural 
experiments ; for both which, fruitful Italy, that 
darling of nature, and cherisher of all arts, is so 
justly famed in all parts of the Christian world. 

Sir Henry having, after some short time and 
consideratiou, resolved upon Venice, and a large 
allowance being appointed by the king for his 
voyage thither, and a settled maintenance during 
his stay there, he left England, nobly accompanied 
•through France to Venice, by gentlemen of the 
best families and breeding that this nation afforded : 
they were too many to name ; but these two, for 
the following reasons, may not be omitted. Sir 
Albertus Morton,* his nephew, who went his secre- 
tary, and William Bedelyi* a man of choice learn- 
ing and sanctified wisdom, who went his chaplain. 

And though his dear friend Dr. Donne — then 
a private gentleman — ^was not one of the number 
that did personally accompany him in this voyage, 
yet the reading of this following letter, sent by 
him to Sir Henry Wotton, i^e monizng before he 
left England, ^ay testify he wanted not his friend's 
best wishes to. attend him. 

* Son of Sir George Morton, of Estore, in Kent. Be 
was several times employed as an envoy by King James, 
and at one period o£Bciated as secretary to the Princess 
Elizabeth at Heidelberg. He sat in Parliament as re- 
presentative of the Univenity of Cambridge. He died 
Nov. 1025. 

t Afterwards Bishop of Kitmore in Ireland. See more 
of him, page 34. 



Sir, 

After those reverend papers, whose soul is 

Our good and grciit king'sloved hand and fear'd name: 

By which to you he derives much of his. 

And, how he may, makes you almost the same ; 

A taper of his torch ; a copy writ 

From his original, and a fair beam 

Of the same warm and dazzling sun, tiiough it 

Must in another sphere his virtue stream : 

After those learned papers, which your hand 
Hath stored with notes of use and pleasure too ; 
From which rich treasury you may command 
Fit matter whether you will write or do : 

After those loving papers which friends send 
With glad grief to your seaward steps, farewell, 
An^ thicken on you now as prayers ascend 
To heaven on troops at a good man's passing-bell : 

Admit this honest paper, and allow 
It such an audience as yourself would ask ; 
What you would say at Venice, this eays now. 
And has for nature what you have for task. 

To swear much love ; nor to be changed before 
Honour alone will to your fortune fit ; 
Nor shall I then honour your fortune more, 
Than I have done your honour-wanting wit. 

But tis an easier load— though both oppress- 
To want, than govern greatness ; for we are 
In that, our own and only business ; 
In this, we must for others' vices care. 

Tis therefore well your spirits now are placed 

In their last furnace, in activity, 

Which fits th^n ; schools, and courts, and warso'erpast 

To touch and taste in any beat d^ree. 

For me !>— if there be such a thing as I— 
Fortune— if there be such a thing as she- 
Finds that I bear so well her tyranny. 
That she thinks nothing else so fit forme. 

But, thongh she part us, to hear my oft prayers 
For your increase, God is as near me here : 
And, to send you what I shall beg, bis stairs 
In loigth and ease are alike everywhere. 

J. DONNS. 



Sir Henry Wotton was received by the State of 
Venice with much honour and gladness, both for 
that he delivered his ambassage most elegantly in 
the Italian language, and came also in such a 
juncture of time, as his master's friendship seemed 
useful for that republic. The time of his coming 
thither was about the year 1604, Leonardo Donate 
being then duke ; a wise and resolved man, and 
to aU purposes such — Sir Henry Wotton would 
often say it — as the State of Venice could not 
then have wanted ; there having been formerly, 
in the time of Pope Clement the Eishth, some 
contests about the privileges of churcmmen, and 
the power of the civU magistrate ; of which, for 
the information of common readers I shall say a 
little, because it may give light to some passages 
that follow. 

About the year 1603, the republic of Venice 
made several injunctions against lay-persons giving 
lands or goods to the church, without licence from 
the civil magistrate ; and in that inhibition they 
expressed their reasons to be, *^ For that when 
any goods or land once came into the hands of 
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the Ecclesiastics, it was not subject to alienation ; 
by reason whereof — the lay .people being at their 
death charitable even to excess, — ^the der^ Krew 
every day more numerous, and preteimed an 
exemption from all public service and taxes, and 
from all secular judgment; so that the burden 
grew thereby too heavy to be borne by the laity/' 

Another occasion of difference was, that about 
this time complaints were justly made by the 
Venetians against two clergymen, the abbiot of 
Nervesa, and a canon of Vicenza, for committing 
such sins as I think not fit to name : nor are 
these mentioned with an intent to fix a scandal 
upon any calling ; — ^for holiness is not tied to 
ecclesiastical orders, — and Italy is observed to 
breed the most virtuous and most vicious men of 
any nation. These two having been lone com- 
plained of at Rome in the name of the State of 
Venice, and no satisfaction being given to the 
Venetians, they seized the persons of this abbot 
and canon, ana committed them to prison. 

The justice or injustice of such, or the like 
power, then used by the Venetians, had formerly 
had some calm debates betwixt the former Pope 
Clement the Eighth and that republic : I say, 
calm, for he did not excommunicate them ; con- 
sidering, as I conceive, that in the late council of 
Trent, it was at last, after many politic distur- 
bances and delays, and endeavours to preserve the 
pope's present power, in order to a general reform- 
ation of those many errors, which were in time 
<xept into the church, dedared by that council, 
*^ That though discipline and especial excom- 
nmnication l^ one of the chief sinews of Church- 
government, and intended to keep men in obe- 
dience to it ; for which end it was declared to be 
very profitable ; yet it was also deckired, and 
advised to be used with great sobriety and care, 
because experience had informed them, that when 
it was pronounced unadvisedly or rashly, it became 
more contemned than feared." And, though this 
was the advice of that council at the conclusion 
of it, which was not many years before this quarrel 
with the Venetians ; yet this prudent, patient 
Pope Clement dying, Irope Paul the Fiftn, who 
succeeded him, — ^though not immediately, yet in 
the same year, — ^being a man of a much hotter 
temper, brought this difference with the Venetians 
to a much higher contention ; objecting those late 
acts of that State to be a diminution of his just 
power, and limited a time of twenty*four days for 
their revocation ; threatening if he were not 
obeyed, to proceed to the excommunication of tiie 
republic, who still offered to show both reason 
and ancient custom to warrant their actions. But 
this pope, contraiy to his predecessor's mode- 
ration, required aosolute obedience without dis- 
putes. 

Thus it continued for about a year, the pope 
still threatening excommunication, and the Vene- 
tians still answering him with fair speeches, and 
no compliance ; till at last the pope's zeal to the 
Apostolic See did make him to excommunicate 
the duke, the whole Benate,and all their dominions, 
and, that done, to shut up all their churches ; 
charging the whole elergv to forbear all sacred 
offices to the Venetians, tiff their obedience should 
render them capable of absolution. 

But this act of the pope*s did but the more 
confirm the Veoetions in their resolution not to 



obey him : and to that end, upon the hearing of 
the pope's interdict, they pres^tly published, by 
sound of trumpet, a proclamation to this effect ! — 

" That whosoever nath received from Krane any 
cop^ of a Papal Interdict, published there, as well 
against the law of God, as against the honour of 
this nation, shall presentiy render it to the Council 
of Ten, upon pain of death. And made it loss of 
estate and nobility, but to speak in the behalf of 
the Jesuits*." 

Then was Duado their ambassador called home 
from Rome, and the Inquisition presently sus- 

S ended by order of the state : and the flood-gates 
eing thus set open, any man that had a pleasant 
or scoffing wit, might safely vent it agamst the 
pope, either by free speaking, or by libels in print ; 
and both became very pleasant to the people. 

Matters thus heightened, the State advised with 
Father Paul, a holy and learned friar, (the author 
of the History of the Council of Tren^) whose 
advice was, neither to provoke the pope, nor lose 
their own right : he declaring pubbcly in print, 
in the name of the State, ** That the pope was 
trusted to keep two keys, one of prudence, and 
the other of power : and that, if they were not 
both used together, power alone is not effectual in 
an excommunication." 

And thus these discontents and oppositions con- 
tinued, till a report was blown abroad, that the 
Venetians were all turned Protestants ; whidi was 
believed bv many, for that it was observed that 
the English Ambassador was so often in conference 
with the senate, and his chaplain Mr. Bedel, more 
often with Father Paul, whom the people did not 
take to be his friend : and also, for that the re- 
public of Venice was known to eive conmiission to 
Gregory Justiniano, then theur ambassador in 
EngUnd, to make all these proceedinga known to 
the king of England, and to crave a promise of his 
assistance, if need should require : and in the 
mean time they required the king's advice and 
judgment ; which was the same tiiat he gave to 
rope Clement, at his first coming to tiie crown of 
Eneland ; — that pope then moving him to an union 
with the Roman church ; — namdy. To endeavour 
tile calling of a free council, for the settlement of 
peace in Christendom ; and that he doubted not 
but that the French king, and divers other princes, 
would join to assist in so good a work ; and, in 
the mean time, the sin of this breach, both with 
his and the Venetian dominions, must of necessity 
lie at the pope's door. 

In thb contention — ^which lasted almost two 
^ears — the pope grew still higher, and the Vene- 
tians more and more resolved and careless ; stUl 
acquainting King James with their proceedings, 
which was done by the help of Sir Henry Wotton, 
Mr. Bedel, and Padre Paulo, whom the Venetians 
did then call to be one of their Consulters of State, 
and with his pen to defend their just cause : which 
was by him so performed, that the pope saw- 
plainly he had weakened his power by exceeding 
it, and offered the Venetians absolution upon very 
easy terms ; which the Venetians still slighting, 
did at last obtain by that which waa scarce so 
much as a show of acknowledging it : for they 

* The Venetians had at this time banished the Jeeuits 
from their territories, because they had rendered them- 
selves peculiarly obnoxious by their implicit adher»ice to 
the papal power. 
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made an order, that in that day in which they 
were ahsolved, there shonld be no public rejoicing, 
nor any bonfires that night, lest the common 
people might judge that they desired an abso- 
lution, or were absolved for committing a iault. 

These contests were the occasion of Padre Paulo's 
knowledge and interest with King James ; for 
whose sake principally, Padre Paulo compiled that 
eminent history of the remarkable Council of Trent ; 
which history was, as fast as it was written, sent 
in several sheets in letters by Sir Henry Wotton, 
Mr. Bedel, and others, unto King James, and the 
then Bishop of Canterbury, into England, and 
there first made public, both in English and the 
universal language. 

For eight years after Sir Heniy Wotton's going 
into Italy, he stood fair and highly valued in the 
king's opinion ; but at last became much clouded 
by an accident, which I shall proceed to relate. 

At his first going ambassador into Italy, as he 
passed through Germany, he stayed^some days at 
Augusta ; where, having been in his former travels 
well known by many of the best note for learning 
and ingeniousness, — ^those that are esteemed the 
virtuosi of that nation, — with whom he passing 
an evening in merriments, was requested by Chris- 
topher Flecamore to write some sentence in his 
Albo ; — a book of white paper, which for that 
purpose many of the German gentry usually carry 
about them :-.and Sir Henry Wotton consenting 
to the motion, took an occasion, from some acci- 
dental discourse of the present company, to write 
a pleasant definition of an ambassador In these 
very words : 

'^ Legatns est vir bonus, peregrd missus ad men- 
tiendum ReipublicsD causL 

Which Su* Henry Wotton oould have been content 
should have been thus Englished : 

** An ambassador is an honest man, sent to lie 
abroad for the good of his eountiy.*' 

But the word for lie — ^being the hinge upon 
which the conceit was to turn — was not so ex- 
pressed in Latin, as would admit, in the hands of 
an enemy especially, so fair a construction as Sir 
Henry thought in English. Yet as it was, it slept 
quietly among other sentences in this Albo, almost 
eight years, till by accident it fell into the hands 
of Jasper Scioppius,* a Romanist, a man of a 
restless spirit and a malicious pen ; who, with 
books agamst King James, prints this as a prin- 
ciple of that religion professed by the king, and 
his ambassador Sir Henry Wotton, then at Venice ; 
and in Venice it was presently after written in 
several glass-windows, and spitefully declared to 
be Sir Henry Wotton's. 

This coming to the knowledge of King James, 
he apprehended it to be such an oversight, such a 
weakness, or worse, in Sir Heni^ Wotton, as caused 
the king to express much wrath against him : and 
this caused Sir Henry Wotton to write two apolo- 
gies, one to Velserus, one of the chiefs of Augusta, 

* A Gemum, educated an a ProCMtiint, but whoembraccd 
the tenets of the Romiah ohurob on reading the Annals 
of Boronlna. H{a writinge are vfa^lent In the extreme, 
and notliing but the utter extinction of the Proteatanta 
oould latiiify hia fiery seal. In his bitter days he pretended 
to prophesy, but oould obtain little attention to hia vati* 
oinationa. He died at Padua hi 1640. 



in the universal language,f which he caused to be 
printed^ and given and scattered in the most 
remarkable places both of Grermany and Italy, as 
an antidote against the venomous books of Sciop- 
pius ; and another apology to King James ; which 
were both so ingenious, so clear, and so choicely 
eloquent, that his majesty, who was a pure judge 
of it, oould not forbear, at the receipt thereof, to 
declare publicly, that Sir Henry Wotton had com* 
muted sufiSciently for a greater offence. 

And now, as broken bones well set become 
stronger, so Sir Henry Wotton did not only recover, 
but was much more confirmed in his majesty's 
estimation and favour than formerly he had been. 

And, as that man of great wit and useful fancy, 
his friend Dr. Donne, gave in a will of his, a will 
of conceits, his reputation to his friends, and his 
industry to his foes, because from thence he re- 
ceived both ; so those friends, that in this time of 
trial laboured to excuse this facetious freedom of 
Sir Henry Wotton's, were to him more dear, and 
by him more highly valued ; and those acquaint- 
ance, that urged this as an advantage against him, 
caused him by this error to grow Imth more wise, 
and — which is the best fruit error can bring forth 
— ^for the future to become more industriously 
watchftil over his tongue and pen. 

I have told you a part of his emplovment in 
Italy ; where, notwithstanding the death of his 
favourer, the Duke Leonardo Donate, who had 
an undissembled affection for him, and the mali- 
cious accusation of Scioppius, yet his interest — as 
though it had been an entailed love — was still 
found to live and increase in all the succeeding 
dukes, during his employment to that state, which 
was almost twenty years ; all which time he 
studied the dispositions of those dukes, and the 
other consulters of state ; well knowing that he 
who negociates a continued business, and neglects 
the study of dispositions, usuallv faiU in his pro- 
posed ends. But in this Sir Henry Wotton did 
not fail ; for, by a fine sorting of fit presents, 
curious, and not costly entertainments, always 
sweetened by various and pleasant discourse-^ 
with which, and his choice application of stories, 
and his elegant delivery of all these, even in their 
Italian language, he first got,* and still preserved, 
such interest m the State of Venice, that it was 
observed — such was either his merit or his 
modesty — ^they never denied him any request 

But all this shows but his abilities, and his 
fitness for that employment : it will therefore be 
needful to tell the reader what use he made of the 
interest which these procured him: and that 
indeed was rather to oblige others than to enrich 
himself ; he still endeavouring that the reputation 
of the English might be maintained, both in the 
German Empire and in Italy ; where many gen- 
tlemen, whom travel had invited into that nation, 
received from him cheerful entertainments, advice 
for their behaviour, and, by his interest, shelter 
or deliverance from those accidental storms of 
adversity which usually attend upon travel. 

t Mark Yelaer, or Welser, was bom at Augsburg, June 
80th, 1558, of a noble and ancient German family. He 
pursued hia studies at Rome under the celebrated 
Muretus, and upon his return into his native city, 
having aoquired great reputation at the bar, became one 
of its first magistrates. He was distinguished tor his 
learning, and was a potroa of learned men. 
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And because these things may appear to the 
reader to be but generals, I shall acquaint him 
with two particular examples : one of his merciful 
disposition, and one of the nobleness of his mind ; 
which shall follow. 

There had been many English soldiers brought 
by comnumders of their own country, to serve the 
Venetians for pay against the Turk : and those 
English, having by irregularities, or improvidence, 
brought themselves into several galleys and pri- 
sons. Sir Henry Wotton became a petitioner to 
that state for their lives and enlargement ; and 
his request was granted : so that those — which 
were many hundreds, and there made the sad 
examples of human misery, by hard imprison- 
ment and unpitied poverty in a strange nation 
— were by his means released, relieved, and 
in a comfortable condition sent to thank God 
and him, for their lives and liberty in their own 
country. 

And this I have observed as one testimony of 
the compassionate nature of him, who was, during 
his stay in those parts, as a city of refuge for the 
distressed of this and other nations. 

And for that which I offer as a testimony of the 
nobleness of his mind, I shall make way to the 
reader's clearer imderstanding of it, by telling him, 
that besides several other foreign employments, 
Sir Henry Wotton was sent thrice ambas^or to 
the Republic of Venice. And at his last going 
thither, he was employed ambassador to several 
•of the German princes, and more particularly to 
the Emperor Ferdinando the Second ; and that 
his employment to him, and those princes, was 
to incline them to equitable conditions for the 
restoration of the Queen of Bohemia and her 
descendants, to^ their patrimonial inheritance of 
the Palatinate. 

This was, by his eight months' constant endea- 
vours and attendance upon the emperor, his court, 
and council, brought to a probability of a success- 
ful conclusion, without bloodshed. But there were 
at that time two opposite armies in the field ; and 
as they were treating, there was a battle fought*, 
in the managery whereof there were so many 
miserable errors on the one side,— so Sir Henry 
Wotton expresses it in a dispatch to the king — 
and so advantageous events to the emperor, as put 
an end to all present hopes of a successful treaty ; 
so that Sir Henry, seeing the face of peace altered 
by that victory, prepared for a removal from that 
court ; and at his departure from the emperor, 
was so bold as to remember him, That the events 
of every battle move on the unseen wheels of 
Fortune, which are this moment up, and down the 
next ; and therefore hiunbly advised him to use 
his victory so soberly, as still to put on thoughts 
of peace. Which advice, though it seemed to be 
spoken with somepassion, — his dear mistress the 
Queen of Bohemia being concerned in it — was 
yet taken in good paii; by the Emperor ; who 
replied. That he would consider his advice. And 
though he looked on the king his master, as an 
abettor of his enemy, the Palsgrave ; yet for Sir 
Henry himself, his behaviour had been such 
during the manage of the treaty, that he took him 
to be a person of much honour and merit ; and 

* The fatal battle near Prague in November l(i20, when 
th« Prince of Anhalt» g«meral of th» Bohemian torooa, w%b 
totally defeated. 



did therefore desire hhn to accept of that jewel, 
as a testimony of his good opinion of him : which 
was a jewel of diamonds of more value than a 
thousand pounds. 

This jewel was received with all outward cir- 
cumstances and terms of hotaour by Sir Henry 
Wotton. But the next morning, at his departing 
from Vienna, he, at his taking leave of tlie Countess 
of Sabrina, — an Italian lady, in whose house the 
Emperor had appointed him to be lodged, and 
honourably entertained — acknowledged her merits, 
and besought her to accept of that jewel, as a 
testimony of his gratitude for her civilities ; pre- 
senting her with the same that was given him by 
the Emperor : which being suddenly discovered, 
and told to the Emperor, was by him taken for a 
high affront, and Sir Henry Wotton told so by a 
messenger. To which he replied. That though 
he received it witli thankfulness, yet he found in 
himself an indisposition to be the better for any 
gift that came from an enemy to his royal mistress, 
the Queen of Bohemia ; for so she was pleased 
he should alwavs call her. Many other of his 
services to his Prince and this nation might be 
insisted upon ; as, namely, his procurations of 
privileges and courtesies with the German Princes, 
and the Republic of Venice, for the English Mer- 
chants : and what he did by direction of King 
James with the Venetian State, concerning the 
Bishop of Spalato'sf return to the Church of 
Rome. But for the particulars of these, and 
many more that I meant to make known, I want 
a view of some papers that might inform me, — ^his 
late Majesty's Letter-Office having now suffered 
a strange alienation, — and indeed I want time 
too ; for the printer's press stays for what is 
written : so iha,t I must haste to bring Sir Henry 
Wotton in an instant from Venice to London, 
leaving the reader to make up what is defective 

t Marcus Anionina de Dominis, Archbishop of Spalato 
in Dalmatia, was bom about 1561 at Arba, and eduoated 
at Padua. This very remarkable man was one among the 
very few who having once become members of the Jesuits' 
Society have renounced the doctrines of Uiat order. His 
books, " De Bepublica Ecclesiastica," introduced hikn to 
Bedel, who has been before mentioned, who, when at 
Venice in the capacity of chaplain to Sir Boiry Wotton, 
read and corrected them. De Dominis returned to Eng- 
land with Bedel, and published his work in London. 
Having reconciled himself to the Engli&h church, he Mras 
received with all possible marks of respect. He preached 
and wrote against the Romish religion, and the king gave 
him the deanery of 'Windsor, the mastership of the Savoy, 
and the rich living of West H'desley, in Berkshire. Ambi- 
tion appears to have been the ruling spirit with De 
Dominis; he could not be content with the marks of dis^ 
tinction he received in England, and evidently had 
expected to have greater things done for him. This 
frame of mind led him to give ready ear to Gondemar, the 
Spanish ambassador, one of the most accomplished in- 
triguers and finished ambassadors, according to the worst 
version of Sir Henry Wotton's definition, that ever existed. 
He returned to Rome in 16S2 and abjured his errors. But 
he was disappointed in his hopes of promotion there:, for 
the very first opportunity was taken of taxing him with 
here^. He was seized and thrown into prison, where he 
died in 162fi. It was discovered after his death that his 
opinions were not agreeable to the church of Romo ; upon 
which his corpse was dug up, and burnt with his writings, 
in Flora's Field, by a d|pree of the Inquisition. We are 
indebted to him for Father Paul's *' History of the Couneii 
of Trent," the manuscript of which he procured for Aieh* 
bishop Abbot 
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in this phtee, by the small supplement of the 
inscriptioii under his arms, which he left at all 
.those houses where he rested, or lodged, when he 
returned from his last embassy into England. 

Henricus Wottonius Anglo-Cantianus, Thomse 
optimi viri fiUus natu minimus, k Serenissimo 
Jacobo I. Mag. Brit. Rege, in equestrem titulum 
adscitus, ejusdemque ter ad Rcmpublicam Yene- 
tam Legatus Ordinarius, semel ad ConfcBderatanim 
Provinciarum Ordines in Juliaoeusi negotio. Bis 
ad Carolum Emanuel, Sahaudiw Ducem ; semel 
ad Unitos Superioris GermanisB Principes in Con- 
ventu Heilbrunensi, postrem6 ad Archiducem 
Lcopoldum, Ducem Wittembergensem, Civitates 
Xmperiales, Argentlnam, Ulmamque, et ipsum 
Romanorum Imperatorem Ferdinaadum Secun- 
dum, Legatus Extraordinarius, tandem hoc didicit, 
Animas ^fieri sapieniiores qviescendo. 

To Loudon he came the year before King James 
died ; who having, for the reward of his foreign 
service, promised him the reversion of an office, 
which was iit to be turned into present money, 
which he wanted, for a supply of his present 
necessities ; and also granted him the reversion 
of the Master of the Rolls' place, if he outlived 
charitable Sir Julius Caesai**, who then possessed 
it, and then grown so old, tliat he was said to be 
Icept alive beyond nature's course, by the prayers 
of those many poor which he daily relieved. 

But these were but in hope ; and his condition 
required a present Support : for in the beginning 
of these employments he sold to his elder brother, 
the Lord Wotton, the rent-charge left by his good 
father ; and — which is worse — was now at his 
return indebted to several persons, whom he was 
not able to satisfy, but by the king*s payment of 
his arrears, due for his foreign employments. He 
bad brought into England many servants, of which 
eome were German and Italian artists : this was 
part of his condition, who had many times hardly 
sufficient to supply the occasions of the day : for 
it may by no means be said of his providence, as 
himself said of Sir Philip Sidney's wit, ^ That it 
was the very measure of congruity," he being always 
80 careless of money, as though our ^viour's 
words, "Care not for to-morrow," were to be 
literally understood. 

But it pleased the God of Providence, that in 
this juncture of time, the provostship of his 
majesty's college of Eton, became void by the 
death of Mr. Thomas Muixayt^ for which there 
were, as the place deserved, many earnest and 
powerful suitors to the king. And Sir Henry, who 
had for many years — ^like Sisyphus — rolled the 

• 8ir Julius Cvsar, alias Adelinare, was the eldest son 
of Ca&sar Balmarius, an Italian, physician to Queen Mary 
and Queen Elizabeth. His bounty was so extensive that 
he might he called *' the almoner general of the nation." 
He printed a catalogue of the books, parchments, and 
Vapers belonging to the Court of Requests, in quarto, of 
singular use to antiquaries, but now almost as scarce as 
the MSS. themselves. (Peck's Vesid. Cur. lib. xiv. p. 17.) 
Tills venerable lawyer died on the S8th of April, l(i30, in 
the 79th year of his age. He lies buried in Great St. 
Helen's Church, London, under a monument, having an 
inscription iroporthig that " He was willing to pay his 
debt to nature whenever Ood pleased," engraven on the 
representation of a deed with a seal annexed to it. 

t The successor of Bir Henry Savlle in the provoetahip of 
Eton College. He was a native of Scotland, tutor and 
fieeretary to Prince CharleSi His zeal in oppoatng the 



restless stone of a state-employment, knowing 
experimentally that the great blessing of sweet 
content was not to be found in multitudes of men 
or business, and that a college was the fittest place 
to nourish holy thoughts, and to afford rest both 
to his body and mind, which his age — being now 
almost threescore years — seemed to require, did 
therefore use his own, and the interest of all his 
friends, to procure that place. By which means, 
and quitting the king of Ins promised reversionary 
offices, and a piece of honest policy, — which I have 
not time to relate, — ^he got a grant of it from his 
majesty t. 

And this was a fair satisfaction to his mind : 
but money was wanting to furnish him with those 
neoessariee which attend removes, and a settle- 
ment in such a place ; and, to procure that, he 
wrote to his old friend Mr. Nicholas Pey, for his 
assistance. Of which Nicholas Pey I shall here 
say a little, for the clearing of some passages that 
I shall mention hereafter. 

He was in his youth a clerk, or in some such 
way a servant to the Lord Wotton, Sir Henry's 
brother ; and by him, when he was comptroller 
of the king's household, was made a great officer 
in his majesty's house. This and o^er favours 
being conferred upon Mr. Pey — ^in whom there was 
a radical honesty — ^were always thankfully acknow- 
ledged by him, and his gratitude expressed by a 
willing and unwearied <«erviceableness to that 
family even till his death. To him Sir Heniy 
Wotton wrote, to use all his interest at court, to 
procure five hundred pounds of his arrears, — for 
less would not settle him in the college ; and the 
want of such a sum wrinkled his face with care, — 
"'twas his own expression, — ^and, that money being 
procured, he should the next day after find him in 
his college, and Invidise remedium writ over his 
study door. 

This money, being part of his arrears, was, by 
his own, and liie help of honest Nicholas Pey's 
interest at court, quickly procured him, and he as 
quickly in the coU^e ; Uie plaee where indeed his 
happiness then seemed to have its beginning, the 
college being to his mind as a quiet Imrbour to n 
sea-faring man after a tempestuous voyage ; where^ 
by the bounty of the pious founder, his very food 
and raiment were plentifully provided for him in 

marriage of the prince with the Infanta of Spain, occa- 
sioned his imprisonment for some time, along with Dr. 
George Hackwdl, Archdeacon of Surrey, the author of 
** A Discourse against the Spanish Hatch." He died on 
the Ist of April, 1623. 

% He was instituted to the provostship on the S6th of 
July, 1683, having obtained the appointment by surrender- 
ing a grant of the reversion of the mastership of the Rolls 
and of another office. Although his two immediate pre- 
decessors were laymen, yet he took orders (probably from 
some legal doubt, as we find that in the reign of Charles II. 
upon the application of Waller for the same post* the 
council decided that the office could only be held by a 
deigyman), and was ordained deacon in 1627. The value 
of this preferment in the reign of Henry VIII. is known 
from the following story, told by Lloyd in his *< State 
Worthies," p. 79. ** Sir Thomas Wyatt one day told the 
king that he had found out a living of one hundred pounds 
in the year, more than enough, and prayed him to bestow 
it upon him. * Truly,' said the king, * we have no such in 
England.' * Yes, sir,* said Sir Thomas, * the Provostship 
of Eton, where a man has his diet, his lodging, his horse- 
meat, bis servants* wages, his riding charges, and a odo 
hundred pounds per anniun besides.'" 
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kind> and more money than enough ; where lie 
was freed from all corroding cares, and seated on 
such a rock as the waves of want could not pro- 
bably shake ; where he might sit in a calm, and, 
lookmg down, behold the busy multitude turmoiied 
and tossed in a tempestuous sea of trouble and 
dangers ; and, as Sir William Davenant * has 
happily expressed the like of another person. 

Laugh at the graver bnsiness of the state. 
Which speaks men rather wise than fortunate; 

Being thus settled according to the desires of 
his heart, his first study was the statutes of the 
college ; by which he conceived himself bound to 
alter into holy orders, which he did, being made 
deacon with ail convenient speed. Shortly after 
which time, as he came in his surplice from the 
cliurch-service, an old friend, a person of quality, 
met him so attired, and joyed him of his new 
habit. To whom Sir Henry Wotton replied, *< I 
thank God and the king, by whose goodness I now 
am in this condition — a condition which that em- 
peror Charles the Fifth seemed to approve ; who, 
after so many remarkable victories, when his glory 
was great in the eyes of all men, freely gave up 
his crown, and the many cares that attended it, 
to Philip his son, making a holy retreat to a clois- 
teral Ufe, where he might, by devout meditations, 
consult with God, which the rich or bus^ men 
seldom do, and have leisure both to examme the 
errors of his life past, and prepare for that great 
day, wherein all flesh must make an account of 
their actions : and after a kind of tempestuous 
life, I now have the like advantage from him that 
makes the outgoings of the morning to praise him ; 
even from my Goa, whom I daily magnify for this 
particular mercy of an exempfaou from business, 
a quiet mind, and a liberal maintenance, even in 
this part of my life, when my age and infirmities 
seem to sound me a retreat from tlie pleasures of 
this world, and invite me to contemplation, in 
which I have ever taken the greatest felicity." 

And now to speak a little of the employment of 
his time in the college. After his customaiy 
public devotions, his use was to retire into his 
study, and there to spend some hours in reading 
the Bible, and authors in divinity, closing up his 
meditations with private prayer ; thus was, for the 
most part, his employment in the forenoon. But 
when he was once sat to dinner, then nothing but 
cheerful thoughts possessed his mind, and those 
still increased by constant company at his table, 
of such persons as brought thither additions both 
of learning and pleasure ; but some part of most 
days was usually spent in philosophical conclu- 
sions. Nor did he forget his innate pleasure of 
angling, which he would usually call his idle time 
not idly spent, saying often, he would rather live 
five May months thim forty Decembers. 

He was a great lover of his neighbours, and a 
bountiful entertainer of them very often at his 
table, where his meat was choice, and his discourse 
better. 

• Well known as the godson, or as some say, and he 
himself was not unwilling to have believed, a rather nearer 
relation than ffod-mm, to Shakspeare. He succeeded Ben 
Jonson in the office of poet laureate, but his produttions, 
suited only to the vitiated taste of the times, have now 
lost all consideration. He died in April, 1668, and was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 



He was a constant cherisher of all those youths 
in that school, in whom he found either a constant 
diligence, or a genius that prompted tliem to 
learning ; for whose encouragement he woa^ be- 
side many other things of necessity and beauty, 
at the charge of setting up in it two rows of pillars^ 
on which he caused to be choicely drawn the pic- 
tures of divers of the most &mon8 Greek and 
Latin historians, poets, and orators, persuading 
them not to neglect rhetoric, because Almighty 
God lias left mankind affections to be wrought 
upon. And he would often say, '* That none de- 
spised eloquence, but such dull souls as were not 
capable of it." He would also often make choice 
of some observations out of those historians and 
poets ; and would never leave the school, without 
dropping some choice Greek or Latin apophthegm 
or sentence, that might be worthy of a room in 
the memory of a growing scholar. 

He was pleased constantly to breed up one or 
more hopefiil youths, which he picked out of the 
school, and took into his own domestic care, and 
to attend him at his meals ; out of whose discourse 
and behaviour he gathered observations for the 
better completing of his intended work of educa- 
tion ; of which, by his still striving to make the 
whole better, he lived to leave but part to pos- 
terity. 

He was a great enemy to wrangling disputes of 
religion ; concerning which I shall say a little, 
both to testify that, and to show the readiness of 
his wit. 

Having at his being in Rome made acquaint- 
ance with a pleasant priest, who invited him one 
evening to hear their vesper music at church, the 
priest seeing Sir Henry stand obscurely in a 
comer, sends to him, by a boy of the choir, this 
question, writ in a small piece of paper : ^ Where 
was vour religion to be found before Luther !'' 
To which question Sir Henry presently underwrit, 
*' My religion i^as to be found then, where yours 
is not to be found now, in the written word of 
God." 

The next vesper, Sir Henry went purposely to 
the same church, and sent one of the choiisboys 
with this question to his honest, pleasant friend^ 
the priest : << Do you believe all those many thou- 
sands of poor Christians were damned, that were 
excommunicated because the Pope and the Duke 
of Venice could not agree about their temporal 
power? even those poor Christians that knew not 
why they quarrelled. Speak your conscience." 
To which he undenvrit in French, *< Monsieur^ 
excusez-moi." 

To one that asked him, ^ Whether a papist may 
be saved !" he replied, '* You may be saved with- 
out knowing that. Look to yourself.'' 

To another, whose earnestness exceeded his 
knowledge, and was still railing agunst the papists, 
he gave tliis advice : ^ Pray, sir, forbear till you 
have studied the points better ; for the wise 
Italians have this proverb, * He that understands 
amiss concludes worse,' And take heed of think- 
ing the farther you go from the church of Rome^ 
the nearer you are to God." 

And to another that spake indiscreet and bitter 
words against Arminius, I hoard him i<eply to this 
purpose: — 

*' In my travel towards Venice, as I pasted 
through Germany, I rested ahnost a year at Ley- 
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den, where I entered into an acquaintance with 
Arminius, then the professor of divinity in that 
nniyersity->-« man much talked of in this age, 
which is made up of opposition and controversy. 
And indeed, if I mistake not Arminius in his ex- 
pressions, as so weak a brain as mine is may easily 
do, then I know I differ from him in some points ; 
yet I profess my judgment of him to he, tiiat he 
was a man of most rare learning, *and I knew him 
to be of a most strict life, and of a most meek 
spirit. And that he was so mild appears by his 
proposals to our Iflaster Perkins* of Cambridge, 
from whose book, ^ Of the Order and Causes of 
Salvation," which first was writ in Latin, Arminius 
took the occasion of writing some queries to him 
concerning the consequents of his doctrine ; intend- 
ing them, it is said, to come privately to Mr. Perkins' 
own hands, and to receive from him a like private 
and a like loving answer. But Mr. Perldns died 
beforo those queries came to him, and it is thought 
Arminius meant them to die with him ; for, though 
he lived long after, I have heard he forbore to 
publish them, but since his death his sons did not. 
And it is pity, if God had been so pleAsed, that 
Mr. Perkins did not live to see, consider, and 
answer those proposals himself ; for he was also 
of a most meek spirit, and of great and sanctified 
learning. And though, since their deaths, many 
of high parts and piety have undertaken to clear 
the controversy, yet for the most part they have 
rather latisfled themselves than convinced the 
dissenting party. And, doubtless, many middle- 
witted men, which yet may mean well, many 
scholars that are not in the highest form for 
learning, which yet may preach well, men that 
are but proachers, and shall never know, till they 
come to neaven, whero the questions stick betwixt 
Arminius and the churoh of England, if thero be 
any, will yet in this world be tampering with and 
thereby pciplexing the controversy, and do there- 
foro justly fall under the roproof of St Jude, for 
being busy-bodies, and for meddling with things 
they understand not/* 

And hero it offiers itself, I think not unfitly, to 
tell the reader that a friend of Sur Heniy Wotton's 
being designed for the employment of an ambas- 
sador, came to Eton, and requested from him 
some experimental rules for his prudent and safe 
carriage in his negotiations. To whom he smilingly 
gave this for an infallible aphorism : that, to be in 
safe^ himself, and serviceable to his country, he 
should always, and upon all occasions, speak the 
truth ; it seems a state paradox, for, says Sir 
Heniy Wotton, ** you shall never be believed, and 
by this means your truth will seeuro yourself, tf you 
shall ever be called to any account ; and it will also 
put your adversaries, who will still hunt counter, to 
a loss in all their disquisitions and undertakings." 

Many more of this nature might be observed, 
but tliey must be laid aside ; for I shall here make 
a little stop, and invite the reader to look back 
with me, whilst, according to my promise, I shall 
say a little of Sir Albertus Morton and Mr. William 
Bedel, whom I formerly mentioned. 

• Mr. WUliBin Perkins, of Christ Coltoge. in the Unl- 
veralty of Cembtiidge, where he died in 1008, Ue wm 
miolster of St. Andrew's parieh, in Cambridge. ** Hie 
life,** nya Fuller, " was so pious, so spotless, that malloe 
was afraid to bite at his credit, into which she knew her 
taeth eoold not ater." 



I have told you that are my reader, that, at Sir 
Henry Wotton's first going ambassador into Italy, 
his cousin. Sir Albertus Morton, went his secre* 
tary ; and I am next to tell you, that Sir Albertu8> 
died secretary of state to our late king ; but can- 
not, am not able to express the sorrow that pos- 
sessed Sir Henry Wotton, at his first hearing the 
news that Sir Albertus was by death lost to him 
and this world. And yet the reader may partly 
guess by these following expressions ; the first ia 
a letter to his Nicholas Pey, of which this that 
foUoweth is a part. 

** And^ my dear Nich., when I had been 

hero almost a fortnight, in the midst of my great 
contentment, I received notice of Sir Albertus 
Morton his departure out of this world, who was. 
dearer tD me than mine own being in it : what a 
wound it is to my heart, you that knew him, and 
know me, will easily believe : but our' Creatoi^s 
will must be done, and unrepiningly received by 
his own creatures, who is the Lord of all nature 
and of all fortune, when he taketh to himself now 
one and then another, till that expected day, 
wherein it shall please him to dissolve the whole, 
and wrap up even the heaven itself as a scroll of 
parchment. This is the last philosophy thi^ we 
must study upon earth ; let us therefore, tha^ yet- 
reniain here, as our days and friends waste, rein- 
force our love to each other ; which of all virtues^ 
both spiritual and moral, hath the highest privio 
lege, because death itself cannot end it. And my 
good Nich." &C. 

^ This is a part of his sorrow thus expressed U> 
his Nich. Pe^ : the other part is in this following 
elegy, of which the reader may safely conclude it 
was too hearty to be dissembled 
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WZFT AT TBX OaAVS OF BIB AUBBRTUS M0BT0N» 
BY HBimV WOTTOir. 

Silence, in truth, would speak my sorrow best. 
For deepest wounds can least their feelings t^ : 
Yet, let me borrow from mine own unrest, 
A time to bid him, whom I loved, farewell. 

Oh, my unhappy lines ! you that before 
Have served my youth to vent some wanton cries. 
And now, congealed with grief, can scarce implore 
Strength to accent. Here my Albertus lies. 

This is that sable stone, this Is the cave 
And womb of earth, that doth his corse embrace : 
While others sing his praise, let me engrave 
These bleeding numbers to adorn the place. 

Here will I paint the characters of woe ; 
Here will I pay my tribute to the dead ; 
And here iny faithful tears in showers shall flow. 
To humanice the flints on which I tread. 

Where, though I mourn my matchless loss alone. 
And none between my weakness Judge and me ; 
Yet even these pensive walls allow my moan. 
Whose doleful echoes to my plaints agree. 

But is he gone? and live I rhyming hare. 
As if some muse would listen to my lay ? 
When all, distuned, sit waiting for their dear. 
And bathe the banks where he was wont to play. 

Dwell then in endless bliss with happy souls. 
Discharged from Nature's and from Fortune's trust ; 
Whilst on this fluid globe my hour-glass rolls. 
And runs the rest of my remaining dusk 

ttW 
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This concemmg his Sir Albertus Morton. 

And for what I shall say concerning Mr. William 
Bedel, I must prepare the reader by telling him, 
that when Kmg James sent Sir Henry Wotton 
ambassador to the State of Venice, he seat also an 
ambassador to the King of France % and another 
to the King of Spain. WiUi the ambassador of 
France went Joseph Hall, late Bishop of Norwich, 
whose many and useful works speak his great 
merit ; with the ambassador to Spain went James 
Wadsworth ; and with Sir Henry Wotton went 
WUliam Bedel. 

These three chaplains to these three ambassa- 
dors were all bred in one university, all of one 
ooUegef, all beneficed in one diocese, and all most 
dear and entire friends. But in Spain, Mr. Wads- 
worth met with temptations, or reasons, such as 
were so powerful as to persuade him (who of the 
three was formerly observed to be the most averse 
to that religion that calls itself catholic) to dis- 
claim himself a member of the church of England, 
and to declare himself for the church of Rome ; 
discharging himself of his attendance on the am- 
bassador, and betaking himself to a monasterial 
life, in which he lived very regularly, and so died. 

When Dr. Hall, the late Bishop of Norwich, 
oame into England, he wrote to Mr. Wadsworth 
(it is the first epistle in his printed Decades) to 
pertoade his return, or to sliow the reason of his 
apostacy. The letter seemed to have in it many 
sweet expressions of love ; and yet there was in it 
some expression that w^ so unpleasant to Mr. 
Wadsworth, that he chose rather to acquaint his 
old friend Mr. Bedel with his motives ; by which 
means there passed, betwixt Mr. Bedel and Mr. 
Wadsworth, divers letters, which be extant in 
print, and did well deserve it ; for in them there 
seems to be a controversy, not of religion only, 
but who should answer each other with most 
love and meekness ; which J mention the rather, 
because it too seldom falls out to be so in a book 
war. 

There is yet a little more to be said of Mr. Bedel, 
for the greatest part of which the reader is re- 
ferred to this following letter of Sir Henry Wot- 
ton's, written to our late King Charles the First : 

** May it please your most gracious Majesty, 
'' Having been informed that certain persons 
have, by tiie good wishes of the Archbishop of 
Armagh, been directed hither, with a most humble* 
petition unto your Majesty, that you will be pleased 
to make Mr. William Bedel — ^now resident upon a 
small benefice in Suffolk — governor of your Col- 
lege at Dublin, for the good of that Society ; and 
myself being required to render unto your Majesty 
some testimony of the said William Bedel, w]|l». 
was long my chaplain at Venice, in the time of my 
first employment tliere, I am bound in all con- 
science and truth — so far as your Majesty will 
vouchsafe to accept my poor judgment — to affirm 

-^^— — ^^^— * — - — 

* James Hay, thai Viscount Doncaster, a great favourite 
with James L, and employed by him on many missions, 
and created successively Baron Hay, of Sanley in York- 
shire^ Viscount Doncaster, and Earl of Carliiile. He was 
famed for his high breeding and graceful manners, and 
particularly distinguished himself by expensive magni- 
ficence, which he carried to such an excess as to leave no 
relics of a large fottune behind him at his death, which 
took place 25th April 1636. 

t Emanuel Coll^;e in Cambridge. 



of him, that 1 think hardly a fitter man for that 
charge could have been propounded unto your 
Majesty in your whole kingdom, for singular eru- 
dition and piety, conformity to the rights of the 
church, and zeal to advance the cause of Gk>d, 
wherein his travails abroad were not obscure in 
the time of the excommunication of the Venetians. 
For it may please your Majesty to know, that 
this is the man whom Padre Paulo took, I may 
say, into his very soul, with whom he did commu- 
nicate the inwardest thoughts of his hc^art ; from 
whom he professed to have received more know- 
ledge in aU divinity, both scholaetical and positive, 
than from any that he had ever practised in his 
days ; of whidi all the passages were well known 
to the king your father, of most blessed memory. 
And so, with your Majesty's good favour, I will 
end this needless office ; for tbe general fame of 
his learning, his life, and christian temper, and 
those religious labours which himself hath dedi- 
cated to your majesty, do better describe him than 
I am able. 

" Your majesty's 
^ Most humble and faithful servant, 

« H. WOTWMI." 

To this letter I shall add this ; that he was — ^to 
the great joy of Sir Henry Wotton — ^made gover- 
nor of the said college ^ and that, after a fair 
discharge of his duty and trust there, he was thence 
removed to be bishop of Kilmore §. In both places 
his life was so holy, as seemed to equal the primi- 
tive Christians : for as they, so he kept adl the 
ember-weeks, observed — ^besides his private devo* 
tions — the canonical hours of prayer very strictly, 
and so he did all the feasts and fast-days of his 
mother, the church of England. To which I may 
add, that his patience and charity were both such, 
as fiiiowed his afiections were set upon things that 
are above ; for indeed, his whole life brought forth 
the fruits of the Spirit ; there being in him such a 
remarkable meekness, that as St. Paul advised his 
Timothy in the election of a bishop, ^ that he have 
a good report of those that be without |1 ;" so bad 
he : for those that were without, even those that 
in point of religion were of the Boman persuasion^ 
— of which there were very many in his diocefle, — 
did yet — such is ihe power of visible piety— ever 
look upon him with respect and reverence, and 
testified it by a concealing, and safe protecting him 
from death in the late horrid rebellion in Ireland, 
when the fury of the wild Irisli knew no distinc- 
tion of persons ; and yet, there and then he was 
protected and cherished by those of a contrary 
persuasion ; and there and then he died, not by 
vielence or misusage, but by grief in a quiet prison 
(1629). And with him was lost many of his 
learned writings which were thought worthy of 
preservation ; and amongst the rest was lost the 
Bible, which by many years' labour, and confer- 
ence, and study, he had translated into the Irish 
tongue, with an intent to have printed it for public 
use. 

More might be said of Mr. Bedel, who, I told 
the reader, was Sir Henry Wotton's first ciuiplain; 
and much of his second chaplain, Isaac Bargrave, 
doctor in divinity, and the late learned and hospit- 
able Dean of Canterbury ; as also of the merits of 
many others, that had the happiness to attend Six 

i^u€. 1627. fi Bept 3, 1629. | lTlm.iiL7.. 
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Henry in his foreign employments : but the reader 
may think that in this digreaaion I have already 
carried him too far from Eton College, and there- 
fore I shall lead him hack as gently and as orderly 
as I may to that place, for a further conference 
concerning Sir Henry Wotton. 

Sir Henry Wotton had proposed to himself, 
before he entered into his collegiate life, to write 
the life of Martin Luther, and in it the history of 
the Reformation, as it was carried on in Germany: 
for the doing of wliich he had many advantages by 
his sevei'al embassies into those parts, and his in- 
terest in the several princes of the empire ; by 
whose means he had access to the records of aU 
the Hans Towns, and the knowledge of many 
secret passages that fell not under common view ; 
and in these he had made a happy progress, as 
was well known to his worthy friend. Dr. Duppa, 
the late reverend bishop of Salisbury. But iu die 
midst of this design^ his late majestv King Chai'les 
the First, that knew the value of Sir Henry Wot- 
ton's pen, did, by a persuasive loving violence — to 
which may be added a promise of 500/. a year — 
force him to hiy Luther aside, and betake himself 
to write the history of England ; in which he pro- 
ceeded to write some short characters of a. few 
kings, as a foundation upon which he meant to 
build ; but, for the present, meant to be n^ore 
large iu the stox^ of Henry the Sixth, the founder 
of that college, m which he then enjoyed all the 
worldly happiness of his pi'esent being. But Sir 
Henr}' died m the midst of this undertaking, and 
the footsteps of his labours are not recoverable by 
a more than common diligence. 

This is some account both of his inclination, and 
the employment of his time in the college, where 
he seemed to have his youth renewed by a conti- 
nual conversation with that learned society, and a 
daily recourse of other friends of choicest breeding 
and parts; by which that great blessing of a cheei'- 
ful heart was still maintained; he ^ing always 
free, even to the last of his days, from that peevish- 
ness which usually attends age. 

And yet his mirth was sometimes damped by 
the remembrance of divers old debts, partly con- 
tracted in his foreign emplovments, for which his 
just arrears due from the kmg would have made 
satisfaction : but being still delayed with court- 
promises, and finding some decays of health, be 
did, about two years before his death, out of a 
christian desire that none should be a loser by 
liim, make his last will ; concerning which a doubt 
still remains, namely, whether it discovered more 
holy wit, or consciouable policy. But there is no 
doubt but that his chief design was a christian 
endeavour that his debts might be satisfied. 

And that it may remun as such a testimony, 
and a legacy to those that loved him, I shall here 
impart if to the reader, as it was found written 
with his own hand. 

In the name of God Almighty and all-merciful, 
I, Henry Wotton, provost of his majesty's college 
by Eton, being mmdful of mine own mortality, 
which the sin of our first parents did bring upon 
all flesh, do by this I^st will and testament tlms 
dispose of myself, and the poor things I shall leave 
in this .world. My soul I bequeath to the immor- 
tal God my Maker, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
ro V blessed redeemer and mediator, through his 
all sole-sufficient satisfaction for the sins of the 



whole world, and efficient for his elect ; in the 
number of whom I am one by his mere grace, and 
thereof most unremoveably assured by his Holy 
Spirit, the true eternal Comforter. My body I 
bequeath to the earth, if I shall end my transitory 
days at or near Eton, to be buried in the chapel of 
the said college, as the Fellows shall dispose 
thereof, with whom I have lived — my God knows 
— in all loving affection ; or if I shall die near 
Bocton Malherbe, in the county of Kent, then I 
wish to be laid in that parish church, as near as 
may be to the sepulchre of my good father, ex- 
pecting a joyful resurrection with him in the day 
of Chnst. 

After this account of his faith, and this surren- 
der of his soul to that Gbd that inspired it, and 
this direction for the disposal of his body, he pro- 
ceeded to appoint that his executors should lay 
over his erave a marble stone, plain, and not 
costly : and conmdering that time moulders even 
marble to dust, — for* — ^monuments themselves 
must die ; therefore did he — waving the common 
way — think fit rather to preserve his name — to 
which the son of Sirach adviseth all men — by a 
useful apophthegm, than by a large enumeration 
of his descent or merits, of both which he might 
justly have boasted ; but he was content to forget 
them, and did choose only this prudent, pious sen- 
tence, to discover his disposition, and preserve his 
memory. 

It was directed by him to be thus inscribed : 

Hie jacet hujus sententise primus author : 

D1SPUT4NDI PRURITUS, ECCLESIARUM SCABIES. 

Nomen alias queere. 
Which may be Englished thub . 

Here lies the first author of this sentenoe ; 

THE ITCH OF DISFTTATION WILL PROVE THE SCAB OF 

THE CHURCH. 

Inquire his name elsewhere. 

And if any shall object, as I think some havB^ 
that Sir Henry Wotton was not the first author of 
this sentence : but that this, or a sentenoe like it, 
was long before his time ; to him I answer, that 
Solomon says, ** Nothing can be spoken, that hath 
not been spoken ; for there is no new thing under 
the sun.*' But grant, that in his various reading 
he had met with this, or a like sentence, yet rea- 
son mixed with charity 'should persuade tdl readers 
to believe, that Sir Honry Wotton's mind was 
then so fixed on that part of the oommnnion of 
saints which is above, that a holy lethargy did 
surprise his memory. For doubtless, if he had 
Dot beUevcd himself to be the first author of what 
he said, he was too prudent first to own, and then 
expose it to the public view and censure of evary 
critic And questionless it will be charity in all 
readers to thmk his mind was then so &xed on 
heaven, that a holy seal did transport him ; and 
that, in this sacred ecstacy, his thoughts were then 
only of the church triumphant, into which he daily 
expected his admission ; and that Almighty Grod 
was then pleased to make him a prophet, to tell 

Juven. Sat. x. 146. 
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the church militant^, aod particularly that part of 
it in this nation, where the weeds of controversy 
STOW to be daily both more numerous and more 
destructiye to humble piety ; and where men have 
consciences that boggle at ceremonies, and yet 
scruple not to speak and act such sins as the 
ancient humble Christians believed to be a sin to 
think ; and where, our reverend Hooker says, 
'^former simplicity, and softness of spirit, is not 
now to be found, because Zeal hath drowned Cha- 
rity, and Skill Meekness." It will be good to 
think, that these sad changes have proved this 
epitaph to be a useful caution unto us of this 
nation ; and the sad effects thereof in Germany 
have proved it to be a mournful truth. 

This by way of observation concerning his 
epitaph ; the rest of his .will follows in his own 
words. 

^ Further, I the said Henry Wotton, do con. 
stitute and ordain to be joint executors of this my 
last will and testament, my two grand-nephews, 
Albert Morton, second son to Sir Robert Morton, 
knight, late deceased, and Thomas Bargrave, 
eldest son to Dr. Bargrave, Dean of Canterbury, 
husband to my right virtuous and only niece. 
And I do pray the foresaid Dr. Bargrave, and 
Mr. Nicholas Fey, my most faithful and chosen 
friends, together with Mr. John Harrison, one of 
the fdlows of Eton College, best acquainted with 
my books, and pictures, and other utensils, to be 
supervisors of this my last will and testament. 
And I do pray the foresaid Dr. Bargrave, and 
Mr. Nicholas Pey, to be solicitors for such arrear- 
ages as shall appear due unto me from his majesty's 
exchequer at the time of my death ; and to assist 
my forenamed executors in some reasonable and 
conscientious satisfaction of my creditors, and dis- 
charge of my legacies now specified ; or that shall 
be hereafter added unto this my testament, by any 
codicil or schedule, or left in the hands, or in any 
memorial with the aforesaid Mr. John Harrison. 
And first, to my most dear sovereign and master, 
of incomparable goodness, — in whose gracious 
opinion I have ever had some portion, as far as 
the interest of a plain honest man, — I leave four 
l>ictures at larse of those dukes of Venice, in who^ 
time I was there employed, with their names 
written on the back side, which hang in my great 
ordinary dining-room, done after the life by 
Edoardo Fialetto : likewise a table of the Vene- 
tian College, where ambassadors had their audience, 
hanging over the mantle of the chimney in tl^e said 
room, done by the same hand, which containeth a 
draught in Uttlc, well resembling the fiunous Duke 
Leoiurdo Donato, in a time which needed a wise 
and constant man. Item. The picture of a Duke 
of Venice, hanging over against the door, done 
either by Titiano, or some other principal hand, 
long before my time. Most humbly beseeching 
his majesty, that the said pieces may remain in 
some comer of any of his houses, for a poor 
memorial of his most humble vassal. 

** Item. I leave his said majesty all the papers 
and negotiations of Sir Nich. Throgmorton, 
knight, during his famous emplovment onder 
(^een EUzabMsth, in Scotland and in France ; 
wliich contain divers secrets of state, that per- 
chance his majesty will think fit to be preserved 
in his paper-office, after they have been perused 



and sorted bv Mr. Secretary Windebank*, with 
whom I have heretofore, as I remember, conferred 
about them. Thev were committed to my di^osal 
by Sir Arthur Throgmorton, his son, to whose 
worthy memory I cannot better dischai^e my 
faith, than by assigning them to the highest place 
of trust. Item. I leave to our most gracious and 
virtuous Queen Mary, Dioscorides, with the phmte 
naturallv coloured, and the text translated by 
Matthiolo, in the best language of Tuscany, whence 
her said majesty is linetdly descended, for a poor 
token of my thankful devotion, for the honour she 
was once pleased to do my private study with her 
presence. I leave to tlie most hopeful prince, the 
picture of the elected and crowned queen of Bohe* 
mia, his aunt, of clear and resplendent virtues, 
through the clouds of her fortune. To my lord's 
grace of Canterbury now being, I leave m v picture 
of divine love, rarely copied from one in the king's 
galleries, of my presentation to his majesty ; be- 
seeching him to receive it as a pledge of my hum- 
ble reverence to his great wisdom. And to the 
most worthy lord bishop of London, lord high 
treasurer of England, in true admiration of his 
Christian simplicity and contempt of earthly pomp, 
I leave a picture of Heraclitns bewailing, and 
Democritus laughine at the world ; most humbly 
beseeching the said lord archbishop his grace, ana 
the lord bishop of London, of both whose favours 
I have tasted in my life-time, to intercede with 
our most gracious sovereign after my death, in 
the bowels of Jesus Christ, that out of com- 
passionate memory of mv long services, — wherein 
I more studied the public honour than mine own 
utility,-~some order may be ti^en out of my 
arrears due in the exchequer, for such satisfactioa 
of my creditors, as those whom I have ordained 
supervisors of this my last will and testament 
shall present unto their lordships, without their 
&rther trouble ; hoping Ukewise m his majesty's 
most indubitable goodness, that he will keep me 
from all prejudice, which I may otherwise suffer 
by any defect of formality in the demand of my 

said azrears. To for a poor addition to hia 

cabinet, I leave, as emblems of his attractive vir- 
tues and obliging nobleness, my great loadstone, 
and a piece of amber, of both kinds naturally 
united, and only differing in degree of concoction, 
which is thought somewhat rare. Item, a piece 
of ciprstal sexangular — as they grow all — grasp- 
ing divers sevenS things within it, which I bougnt 
among the Rhsetian Alps, in the very place where 
it grew ; recommending most humbly unto his 
lordship, the reputation of my poor name in the 
point of my debts^ as I have done to the fore- 
named spiritual lords, and am heartily sorry that 
I have no better token of my humble thaukfolnees 
to his honoured person, item. I leave to Sir 
Francis Windebank, one of his majesty^s principal 
secretaries of stated — ^whom I found my great 
friend in point of necessity, — the Four Seasons of 
old Bassano, to hang near the eye in his parlour, 
being in little form, which I bought at Venice, 
where I first entered into his most worthy acquaint- 
ance. 

* Son of Sir John Windebank, of BSOues HUi In Berk> 
Bhfn». Be was knighted sad made lecrotary of atate in 
1632, hut in 1646, being aocueed of protecting Romiiih 
priests and reouaanta, be was obliged to fly to Paris, vrhere 
he died in ezHe. 
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^ To the above-nam^d Dr. Bargrave, dean of 
Canterbury, I leave all my Italian books not dis- 
posed in this will. I leave to him likewise my 
viol de gamba, which hath been twice with me in 
Italy, in whieh country I first contracted with 
him an unremoveable affection. To my other 
supervisor, Mr. Nicholas Pey, I leave my cheat, 
or cabinet of instruments and engines of all kinds 
of uses : in the lower box whereof, are some* fit 
to be bequeathed to none but so entire an honest 
man as he is. I leave him likewise forty pounds 
for his pains in the solicitation of my arrears ; 
and am sorry that m v ragged estate can reach no 
farther to one that hath taken sach care for me 
in the same kind, during all my foreign employ- 
ments. To the library at Eton College, I leave all 
my manuBoripts not before dirocsed, and to each 
of the fellows a plain ring of gold, enamelled black, 
all save the verge,^ with this motto within, An|or 
unit omnia. 

** This is my last will and testament, save what 
shall be added by a schedule thereunto annexed, 
written on the first of October, in the present year 
of our redemption 16379 a^cI subscribed by my- 
self, with the testimony of these witnesses. 



« Nioh. Oudert. 
Geo. Lash." 



" Henry Wottow." 



And now, because the mind of man is best 
satisfied by the knowledge of events, I think fit 
to declare, that every one that was named in his 
will did gladly receive their legacies : by which, 
and his most just and passionate desires for the 
payment of his debts, they joined in assisting the 
overseers of his will ; and by their joint endea- 
vours to the Idagi — than whom none was more 
willing— conscionable satis&ction was given for 
hisjust debts. 

The next thing wherewith I shall acquaint the 
reader is, that he went usually once a year, if not 
oftener, to the beloved Bocton Hall, where, he 
would say, he found a cure for all cares, by the 
dieerfiil company, which he called the living 
Aimiture of that place : and a restoration of his 
strencth, by the connatnralness of that which he 
called hu genial air. > , 

He year^ went also to Oxford. But the summer 
before his death he changed that for a journey to 
Winchester College, to which school he was first 
removed from Boeton. And as he returned from 
Winchester towards Eton College, said to a fHend, 
his companion in that journey, how useful was 
that advice of a holy monk, who persuaded his 
friend to perform his customary devotions in a 
constant place, because in that place we usually 
meet with those very thoughts which possessed 
us at our last being there 7 And I find it thus 
far experimentally true, that at my now being in 
that school, and seeing that very place where I 
sat when I was a boy, occasioned me to remember 
those very thoughts of my youth whidi then pos- 
sessed me : sweet thoughts indeed, that promised 
my growing years numerous pleasures, without 
mixtures of oares ; and those to be enjoyed when 
time — which I thraefore thought slow-paced — ^had 
changed my youth into manhood. But age and 

* In it were Italian lock«» picklocks, sorews to force open 
doors, and nuoiy things of worth and rarity, that he had 
gathered In hia foreign travd. 



experience have taught me that those were but) 
empty hopes ; for I davq always found it true, a» 
my Saviour did foretell, ^' sufiicient for the day is 
the evil thereof." Nevertheless, I saw there a 
succession of boys using the same recreations, and, 
questionless, possessed with the same thoughts 
that then possessed me. Thus one generation 
succeeds another, both in their lives^ recreations^ 
hopes, fears, and death. 

After his return from Winchester to Eton, 
which was about five months before his death, he 
became much more retired and contemplative : 
in which time he was often viated by Mi^ John 
Halesf , — learned Mr. John Hales, — then a fellow 
of that College, to whom upon an occasion he 
spake to this purpose : *< I have, in my passage 
to my grave, met with most of tlioee joys of which 
a disooursive soul is capable ; and been entertained 
with more inferior pleasures than the -sons of men 
are usually made partakers of : nevertheless, in 
this voyage I have not always floated on the calm 
sea of content ; but have often met with cross 
winds and storms, and with many troubles of mind 
and temptations to evil. And yet, though I have 
been, and am a man compassed about with human 
frailties, Almighty €^ hath by his grace prevented 
me from malung shipwreck of faith and a good 
conscience^ the uought of which is now Uie joy of 
my heart, and I most humbly praise him for it : 
and I humbW acknowledge that it was not myself, 
but he that hath kept me to this great age, and 
let him take the fflory of his great mercy.-- And, 
my dear friend, I now see that I draw near my 
luurbour of death ; that harbour that will secure 
me from all the future storms and waves of this 
restless world ; and I praise God I am willing to 
leave it, and expect a better ; that world wherein 
dwelleth righteousness ; and I long for it !" 

These and the like expressions were then 
uttered by him at the beginning of a feverish dis- 
temper, at which time he was also troubled with 
an asthma, or short spitting : but after less than 
twenty fits, by the help of familiar physic and a 
spare diet, this fever abated, yet so as to leave 
him much weaker than it found him ; and his 
asthma seemed also to be overcome in a good 
degree by his forbearing tobacco, which, as many 
thoughtful men do, he also had taken somewhat 
immoderately. This was his then present con- 
dition, and thus he continued till about the end of 
October, 1639, which was about a month before 
his death, at which time he again fell into a fever, 
which though he seemed to recover, yet Uiese 
still left him so weak, that they, and those other 
common infirmities that accompany age, were 
wont to visit him like civil friend^ and after some 
short time to leave him,— came now both oftener 
and with more violence, and at last took up their 
constant habitation with him, still weakening his 
body and abating his oheerfuhiess ; of both which 
he grew more sensible, and did the oftener retire 
into his study, and there made many papers that 
had passed his pen, both in the days of his youth 
and m the busy part of his life, useless, by a fire 
made there to that purpose. These, and several 
unusual expressions to nis servants and friends, 
seemed to foretell that the day of his death drew 
near ; for which he seemed to those many friends 
that observed him, to be well prepared, and to 

t Seepaie40. 
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be both patient and free from all fear, as several 
of his letters writ on this his last sick-bed may 
testify. And thus he continued till about the 
beginning of December following, at which time 
he was seized more violently with a quotidian 
fever ; in the tenth fit of which fever, his better 
part, that part of Sir Henry Wotton which could 
not die, put off mortality with as much content 
and cheerfulness as human frailty is capable of, 
being then in great tranquillity of mind, and in 
perfect peace with God and man. 

And thus the circle of Sir Henry Wotton's life 
— that circle which began at Bocton, and in the 
circumference thereof did first touch atWinchester 
School, then at Oxford, and after upon so many 
remarkable parts and passages in Christendom — 
that circle of his life was by death thus closed up 
and completed, in the seventy and second year 
of his age,* at Eton College ; where, accoi^g 
to his will, he now Ues buried, with his motto 
on a plain gravestone over him : dying worthy 
of his name and family, worthy of tiie love and 
favour of so many princes, and persons of emi- 
nent wisdom and learning, worfliy of the trust 
conmiitted unto him, for the service of his prince 
and country. 

And all readers are requested to believe, that 
he was worthy of a more worthy pen, to have pre- 
served his memory, and commended his merits to 
the imitation of posterity. 

I2. Wa. 
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ELEGY ON SIR HENRY WOTTON, 

WRIT BY 

MR, ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

What shall we Bay, since silent now is he, 
Who when he spoke all things would silent be ? 
Who had so many languages in store. 
That only Fame shall speak of him in more. 
Whom England now no more retum'd, must see ; 
He's gone to Heaven, <m. his fourth emhaasy. 
On earth he travell'd often, not to say. 
He'd been abroad to pass loose time away ; 
For in whatever land he chanced to come, 
He read the men and manners, bringing home 
Their wisdom, learning, and their piety, 
As if he went to conquer, not to see. 
Bo well he understood the most and best 
Of tongues that Babel sent into the west ; 
^ Spoke them so truly, that he had, you'd swear. 
Not 6nly lived, but been bom everywhere. 
Justly each nation's speech to him was known. 
Who for the world was made, not us alone ; 
Nor ought the language of that man be less. 
Who in his breast had all things to express. 
We say that learning's endless, and blame Fate 
For not allowing life a longer date. 
He did the utmost bounds of knowledge find, 
And found them not so large aswas his mind ; 
But, like the brave Pellean youth, did moan. 
Because that art had no more worlds than one. 
And when he saw that he through all had past. 
He died-»4c8t be should idle grow at last. 

A. COWLEV. 
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TO THE READER. 

I THINS it necessary to inform my reader, that Dr. 
Ganden (the late Bishop of Worcester) hath also lately 
wrote and published the life of Mr. Hooker. And though 
this be not writ by design to oppose what he hath truly 
written; yet I am put upon a necessity to say, that in 
it there be many material mistalces, and more omissions. 
I oonoeive some of his mistakes did proceed from a belief 
in Mr. Thomajs Fuller, who had too hastily published 
what he hath sinoe most ingenuously retracted. And for 
the bishop's omissions, I suppose his more weighty busi- 
ness and want of time made him pass over many things 
without that due examination, which my better leisure, 
my diligence, and my accidental advantages, haVe made 
known unto me. 

And now for mjraelf, I can say, I hope, or rather know, 
there are no material mistakes in what I here present to 
you that shall become my reader. Little things that I 
have received by tradition (to which there may be too 
much and too little faith given) I will not at this distance 
of time undertake to justify ; for, though I have used great 
diligence^ and compared relations and ciroumstanoes, and 



probable results and expressions ; yet I shall not impooe 
my belief upon my reader ; I shall rather leave him at 
liberty : but, if there shall appear any material omission, 
I desire %very lover of truth and the memory of Mr. 
Hooker, that it may be made known unto me. And to 
incline him to it, I here promise to acknowledge and 
rectify any such mistake in a second impression, which 
the printer says he hopes for ; and by this means my 
weak but faithful endeavours may become a better 
monument, and in some degree more worthy the memory 
of this venerable man. 

I confess, that when I consider the great learning and 
virtue of Mr. Hooker, and what satisfaction and advan- 
tages many eminent scholars and admirers of him have 
had by his labours ; I do not a little wonder that in sixty 
years no man did undertake to tell posterity of the excel- 
lences of his life and learning, and the accidents of 
both ; and sometimes wonder more at myself, that I have 
been persuaded to it ; and indeed I do not easily pro- 
nounce my own i>ardon, nor expect that my reader shall^ 
unless my introduction shall prove my apology, to which I 
refer him. 



INTRODUCTION. 

I BAT8 been jiersuaded, by a friend whom I rever- 
ence, and ought to obey, to write the Life of Richard 
HooKSR ; the happy author of five— if not more— of the 
eight learned books of The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
And though I have undertaken it, yet it hath been with 
some unwillingness: because I foresee that it must prove 
to me^ and especially at this time of my ago, a work of 
mutdi labour, to inquire, consider, research, and deter- 
mine what is needful to be known concerning him. For 
I knew him not in his life, and must therefore not only look 
back to his death,— now sixty-four years past — but almost 
fifty years beyond that, even to his childhood and youth ; 
and gather thence such observations and prognostics, as 
may at least adorn, if not prove necessary for the com- 
pleting of what I have undertaken. 

This trouble I foresee, and foresee also tiiat it is impos- 
sible to escape censures ; against which I will not hope 
my well-meaning and diligence can protect me,— for I con- 
rider the age in which I live— and shall therefore but 
entreat of my reader a suspension of his censures, till I 
have made known unto him some reasons, which I myself 
would now gladly believe do make me in some measure 
fit for this undertaking : and if these reasons shall not ac- 
quit me from ail censures^ they may at least abate of their 



severity, and this is all I can probably hope for. My 
reasons follow. 

About forty years jxist— for I am now past the seventy 
of my ago— I began a happy aflSnity with WiUlam 
Cranmer,— now with God,— grand-nephew unto the great 
archbishop of that name ; a family of noted prudence and 
resolution ; with him and two of his sisters I had an 
entire and free friendship ; one of them was the wife of 
Dr. Spencer*, a bosom friend and sometime com-pupil 
with Mr. Hooker in Corpus Christ! College in Oxford, and 
after president of the same. I name them here, for that 
I shall have occasion to mention them in the following 
discourse; as also George Cranmer, their brother, of 
whose useful abilities my reader may have a more 
authoitic testimony than my pen can purohase for him, 
bgr that of our learned Camden and others. 

This William Cranmer and his two fore-named sisters 
had some aflSnity, and a most familiar friendship, with 
Mr. Hooker, and had had some part of their education 
with him in his house, when he was parson of Bishops*- 

* A noted preacher, and chaplain to James I. He pub- 
lished Hooker's five books of Ecclesiastical Polity, with an 
excellent preface, abont four years after Hooke s death. 
He died on the 3rd of April 1614, and was buried at 
Oxford. 
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Bourne, near Canterbury, in which city their good father 
then lived. They had, I aay, a part of their education with 
him, as myself, since that time, a happy cohabitation with 
them ; and having some years before read part of Sir. 
Hooker's works with great liking and satisfaction, my 
affection to them made me a diligent inquisitor into many 
things that concerned him ; as namely, of his person, his 
nature, the management of his time, his wife, his family, 
and the fortune of him and his. Which enquiry hath 
given me much advantage in the knowledge of what Is 
now under my consideration, and intended for the satis- 
faction of my reader. 

I had also a friendship with the Reverend Dr. Usheri*, 
the late learned Archbishop of Armagh ; and witli Dr. 
'Morton, thelate learned and charitable Bishop of Durham : 
as also the learned John Hales, of Eton College; and 
with them also — whb loved the very name of Mr, Hooker 
—I have had many discourses concerning him ; and from 
them, and many others that have now put off mortality, 
I might have had more informations, if I could then 
have admitted a thought of any fitness, for what by per- 
suasion I have now imdertaken. But though that full 
harvest be irrecoverably lost, yet my memory hath pre- 
served some gleanings, and my diligence made such 
additions to tiiem, as I hope will prove useful to the 
completing of what I intend ; in the discovery of which 
I shall be faithful, and with tiiis assurance put a period 
to my introduction. 



It is not to be doubted, but that Riehar4 Hooker 
was bom at Heavy«-tree, near, or within the pre- 
cincts, or in the city of Exeter ; a city which may 
justly boast that it was the birth-place of him and 
Sir Thomas Bodley ; as, indeed^ the county may, 
in which it stands, that it hath furnished this 
nation with Bishop Jewel, Sir Francis Drake, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and many others, memorable for 
their valour and learning. He was bom about 
the year of our Redemption 1553, and of parents 
that were not so remarkable for their extraction 
or riches, as for their virtue and industry, and 
God's blessing upon both ; by which they were 
enabled to educate their children in some degree 
of learning, of which our Richard Hooker may 
■appear to be one fair testimony, and that nature 
is not so partial as always to give the great 
blessings of wisdom and learning, and with them 
the greater blessings of virtue and government, to 
those only that are of a more high and honourable 
birth. 

His complexion — ^if we may guess by him at the 
age of forty — ^was sanguine, with a mixture of 
cnoler ; and yet his motion was slow even in his 
youth, and so was his speech, never expressing an 
earnestness in either of them, but an humble 
gravity suitable to the aged. And it is observed, 
— so far as inquiry is able to look back at this 
distance of time, — ^that at his being a school-boy 
he was an early questionist, quietiiy inquisitive 
Why this was, and that was not, to be remem- 
bered 1 Why this was granted, and that denied ? 
This being mixed with a remarkable modesty, 
and a sweet serene quietness of nature, and wi& 
them a quick apprehension of many perplexed 

* James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, was bom in 
Dublin on the 4th of January, 1580. He was educated at 
Trinity College; In 1620 was made Bishop of Mcath, and 
in 1625 was translated to Armagh. He was a severe suf- 
ferer in the Irish rebellion, in which he lost everything 
except his library, which he fortunately succeeded in 
preserving. With this chosen treasure he retreated to 
England, where he spent the remainder of his di^s in 
retirement He died on the 25th of March 1655-56L 



parts of learning, imposed then upon him as a 
scholar, made his master and others to believe 
him to have an inward blessed divine light, and 
therefore to consider hun to be a little wonder. 
For in that, chUdren were less pregnant, less 
confident, and more malleable^ than in this wiser, 
but not better age. 

This meekness and conjuncture of knowledge, 
with modesty in his conversation, being observed 
by his schoolmaster, caused him to persuade his 
parents — ^who intended him for an apprentice-^to 
continue him at school till he could find out some 
means, by persuading his rich uncle, or some other 
charitable person, to ease them of a part of their 
care and charge ; assuring them that their son 
was so enriched with the blessings of nature and 
grace, that God ^eemed to single him out as a 
special instrument of his glory. And the good 
man told them also, that he would double his dili- 
gence in instructing him, and would neither 
expect nor receive any other reward than tlie 
content of so hopeful and happy an employment. 

This was not unwelcome news, and especially to 
his mother, to whom he was a dutiful and dear 
child ; and all parties* were so pleased with this 
proposal, that it was resolved so it should be. 
And in the mean time his parents and master laid 
a foundation for his future happiness, by instilling 
into his soul the seeds of piety, those conscientious 
principles of loving and fearing Giod, of an early 
belief, that he knows the very secrets of our souls ; 
that he punisheth our vices, and rewards our 
innocence ; that we should be free from hypocrisy, 
and appear to man what we are to Grod, because 
first or last the crafty man is catched in his own 
snare. These seeds of piety were so seasonably 
planted, and so continually watered with the daily 
dew of Grod^s blessed Spint, that his infant virtues 
grew into such holy habits, as did make him grow 
daily into more and more favour both with God 
and man ; which, with the great learning that he 
did after attain to, hath made Richard Hooker 
honoured in this, and will continue him to be so 
to succeeding generations. 

This good schoolmaster, whose name I am not 
able to recover, — and am sorry, for that I would 
have given him a better memorial in this humble 
monument, dedicated to the memory of his scholar, 
— was very solicitous with John Hooker, then 
chamberlain of Exeter, and uncle to our Richard, i 
to take his nephew into his care, and to muntaiu | 
him for one year in the university, and in the 
mean time to use his endeavours to procure an 
admission for him into some college, though it 
were but in a mean degree ; still urging and 
assuring him, that his cluurge would not continue 
long; for the lad's learning and manners were 
both so remarkable, that they must of necessity be 
taken notice of ; and that doubtless God would pro- 
vide him some second patron, that would free him 
and his parents from their future care and charge. 

These reasons, with the affectionate rhetoric of 
his good master, and God's blessing upon both, 
procured from lus uncle a faithful promise, that 
he would take him into his care and diarge before 
the expiration of the year following, vmich was 
performed by him, and with the assistance of the 
teamed Mr. John Jewelf ; of whom this may be 

- — ■■ - ■ ■ — I — - ■ — ^ , ., ■■■I ■ ■■ I , ,m^ . , .1,1 

t Dr. John Jewel, whose name is so well known as one 
among the iUustrlous list of the champions of the refoKmed 
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noted, that he left, or was about the first of Queen 
Mary's reign expelled out of, Corpus Christi college 
in Oxford,— of which he was a fellow, — ^for ad- 
hering to the truth of those principles of religion, 
to which he had assented and given testimony in 
the days of her brother and pi^edecessor, Edward 
the Sixth ; and this John Jewel, having within a 
short time after, a just cause to fear a moi'e heavy 
punishment thak expulsion, was forced, by for- 
saking this, to seek safety in another nation ; and, 
xvith that safety, the enjoyment of that doctrine 
and worship for which he suffered. 

But the cloud of that persecution and fear 
ending with the life of Queen Mary, the affairs of 
the church and state did then look more clear and 
comfortable ; so that he, and with him many others 
of the same judgment, made a happv return into 
England about the first of Queen Elizabeth ; in 
which year this John Jewel was sent a commis- 
sioner, or visitor, of the churches of the western 
parts of this kingdom, and especially of those in 
Devonshire, in which county he was born ; and 
then and there he contracted a friendship with 
John Hooker, the uncle of our Richard. 

About the second or third year of her reign, 
this John Jewel was made bishop of Salisbury' ; 
and there being always observed in him a willing- 
ness to do good, and to oblige his friends, and 
now a power added to this willingness ; this John 
Hooker gave him a visit in Salisbury, and besought 
him for charity's sake to look favourably upon a 
poor nephew of his, whom nature had fitted for 
a schohur ; but the estate of his parents was so 
narrow, that they were unable to give him the 
advantage of learning ; and that the bishop would 
therefore become his patron, and prevent him 
from being a tradesman, for he was a boy of 
remarkable hopes. And though the bishop Imew 
men do not usually look with an indifferent eye 
upon their own children and relations, yet he 
assented so far to John Hooker, that he appointed 
the boy and his schoolmaster should attend him, 
about Easter next following, at that place : which 
was done accordingly ; and then, aft^ some ques- 
tions and observations of the boy's learning, and 
gravity, and behaviour, the bishop gave his school- 
master a reward, and took order for an annual 
pension for the boy's parents ; promising also to 
take him into his care for a future preferment, 
which he performed : for about the fifteenth year 
of his age, which was anno 1567, he was by the 
bishop appointed to remove to Oxford, and there 
to attend Dr. Cole, then president of Corpus Christi 
college*. Which he did ; and Dr. Cole had— 
According to a promise made to the bishop^pro- 
vided for him both a tutor — which was said to be 

religion, was bom in the parish of Berry Narber, Devon, 
9a the 24th of May, lS2St. Daring the reign of Queen 
Mary he was forced to take refage abroad, whe*^ he was 
lubjected to trials and sufferings which niatci adly injured 
ais health. On the accession of Elizabeth ho returned to 
England, and was made bishop of Salisbury in 1559. He 
iled on the 9Srd of Sept. 1571. His '* Apology for the 
Church of England,'* was widely celebrated and translated 
into many languages. 

* Vr. John Cole, who exchanged the office of president- 
ship of Corpus Christi College for that of dean of Lincoln 
with Dr. Reynolds, suffered persecution under the reign 
of Queen Mary, and was forced to take refuge in Germany, 
lie is favoarably known as one of the assistants of Miles 
Coverdale in his translation of the Bible. 



the •learned Dr. John Reynoldsf — and a clerk's 
place in that college : which place, though it were 
not a full maintenance, yet with ^e contribution 
of his uncle, and the continued pension of his 
patron, the good bishop, gave him a comfortable 
subsistence. And in this condition he continued 
unto the eighteenth year of his age, still increasing 
in learning and prudence, and so much in humility 
and piety, that he seemed to be filled with the 
Holy Ghost ; and even, like St. John Baptist, to 
be sanctified from his mother's womb, who did 
often bless the day in which she bare him. 

About this time of his age, he fell into a danger- 
ous sickness, which lasted two months ; all which 
time his mother, having notice of it, did in her 
hourly prayers as earnestly beg his life of God, as 
Monica, the mother of St. Augustine did, that he 
might become a true Christian ; and their prayers 
were both so heard as to be granted. Which Mr. 
Hooker would often mention with much joy, and 
as often pray that he might never live to occasion 
any sorrow to so good a mother ; of whom he would 
often say, he loved her so dearly, that he would 
endeavour to be good, even as much for hers^ as 
for his own sake. 

As soon as he was perfectly recovered from this 
sickness, he took a journey from Oxford to Exeter, 
to satisfy and see his good mother, being accom- 
panied with a countryman and companion of his 
own college, and both on foot ; which was then 
either more in fashion, or want of money, or their 
humility made it so : but on foot they wenty 
and took Salisbury in their way, purposely to see 
the good bishop, wlio made Mr. Hooker and his 
companion diue with him at his own table : which 
Mr. Hooker boasted of with much joy and grati- 
tude when he saw his mother and friends : uid at 
the bishop's parting with him, the bishop gave 
him good counsel, and his benediction, but forgot 
to give him money ; which, when the bishop liad 
considered, he sent a servant in all haste to call 
Richard back to him : and at Richard's return,, 
the bishop said to him, *' Richard, I sent for you 
back to lend you a horse, which hath carried me 
many a mile, and, I thank God, with much ease ;" 
and presently delivered into his hand a walking- 
staff, with which he professed he had travelled 
throueh many parts of Germany. And he said, 
" Richardi I do not give, but lend you my horse : 
be sure you be honest, and bring my horse back 
to me at your return this way to Oxford. And I 
do now give you ten groats, to bear your charges- 
to Exeter ; and here is ten groats more, which I 
charge you to deliver to your mother, and tell her 
I send her a bishop's benediction wiUi it, and beg 
the continuance of her prayers for me. And if 
you bring my horse back to me, I will give you 
ten groats more, to carry you on foot to the col- 
lege : and so God bless you, good Richard." 

And this, you may believe, was performed by 
both parties. But, alas I the next news that fol- 
lowed Mr. Hooker to Oxford was, that his learned 
and charitable patron had changed this for a 
better life. Which happy change may be believed, 
for that as he lived, so he died, in devout medita- 
tion and prayer ; and in both so zealously, that it 

t Dr. Reynolds was highly celebrated among thaidiurch 
reformers. He was professor of divinity at Oxford, and 
the successor of Dr. Cole in the preddentship of Corpua 
Christi College. He died on the 21st of May, )(»7. 
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became a religious question. Whether his'hiat 
ejaculations or his soul, did first enter into heaven! 

And now Mr. Hooker became a man of sorrow 
and fear : of sorrow, for the loss of so dear and 
eomfortable a patron ; and of fear, for his future 
subsistence. But Dr. Cole raised his spirits from 
this dejection, by bidding him go cheerfully to his 
studies, and assuring him, he should neidier want 
food nor raiment, — which was the utmost of his 
hopes, — ^for he would become his patron. 

And so he was for about nine months, and not 
longer ; for about that time this following acci- 
dent did befall Mr. Hooker. 

Edwin Sandys* — sometime bishop of London, 
and after archbishop of York — had also been in 
the days of Queen Mary, forced, by foi*saking this, 
to seek safety in another nation ; where, for some 
years, Bishop Jewel and he were companions at 
bed and board in Grermany ; and where, in this 
their exile, they did often eat the bread of sorrow, 
and by that means they there began such a friend- 
ship as lasted till the death of Bishop Jewel, which 
was in September, 1571. A little before which 
time the two bishops meeting. Jewel had an occa- 
sion to begin a story of his Richard Hooker, and 
in it gave such a character of his learning and 
manners, that though Bishop Sandys was educated 
in Cambridge, where he had obliged, and had 
many friends ; yet his resolution was, that his son 
Edwin should be sent to Corpus Christi college in 
Oxford, and by all means be pupil to Mr. Hooker, 
though his SOD Edwin was not much younger than 
Mr. Hooker then was : for the bishop said, " I 
will have a tutor for my son, that shall teach him 
learning by instruction, and virtue by example: 
and my greatest care shall be of the last ; and, 
God willing, this Richard Hooker shall be the man 
into whose hands I will commit my Edwin." And 
the bishop did so about twelve months, or not much 
longer, after this resolution. 

And doubtless, as to these two, a better choice 
could not be made ; for Mr. Hooker was now in 
the nineteenth year of his age ; had spent five in 
the university ; and had, by a constant, unwearied 
diligence, attained unto a perfection in all the 
learned languages ; by the help of which, an ex- 
cellent tutor, and his unintermitted studies, he had 
made the subtlety of all the arts easy and familiar 
to him, and useful for the discovery of such learn- 
ing as lay hid from common searchers. So that 
by these, added to his great reason, and his restless 
industry' added to both, he did not only know more 
of causes and effects, but what he knew, he knew 
better than other men. And with this knowledge 
he had a most blessed and clear method of demon- 
strating what he knew, to the great advantage of 
all his pupils, — which in time were many, — ^but 

* Edwin Sandys, one of the tranBlators of the Bible« 
early embraced the Protestant faith. He waa bom in 
1519, and educated at St. John's Coll^je, Cambridge. De 
suffered imprisonment for advocating, in the pulpit, the 
cause of Lady Jane Grey. He, however^ obtained his 
liberty, and hastened abroad, where he remained until the 
aeceseloa of Elizabeth. She made him bishop of Woi^ 
cester ; in 1570 he was translated to London, and in 1576 he 
was created archbishop of York. He died in the year 
1588. His sermons retain their reputation to the present 
day. His son. Sir Edwin Sandys, prebendary of York, 
was bom about 1561 , and is well loiown as the author of 
the tract entitled, " Europe Speculum.** He was knighted 
by King James, and died about 1629. 



eepeeialiy to his two first, his dear Edwin San^, 
and his as dear George Craomer ; of which there 
will be a fair testiracmy in the ensuing relation. 

This for Mr. Hooker's learning. And for hia 
behaviour, amongst other testimonies, this still 
remains of him, that in four years he was but 
twice absent from the chapel prayers ; and that 
his behaviour there was sudi, as showed an awful 
reverence of that God which he then worshipped 
and prayed to ; giving all outward testimonies that 
his affections were set on heavenly things. This 
was his beluiviour towards God ; and for that to 
man, it is observable, that he was never known to 
be angry or passionate, or extreme in any of his 
desires ; never heard to repine or dispute with 
providence, but, by a quiet gentle suVkmssion and 
resignation of his will to the wisdom of his Creator, 
bore the burthen of the day with patience ; never 
heard to utter an uncomely word : and by this, 
and a grave behaviour, which is a divine charm, 
he begot an early reverence unto his person, even 
from those that at other times and in other com- 
panies, took a liberty to cast off that strictness of 
behaviour and discourse that is required in a col- 
legiate life. And when he took any liberty to be 
pleasant, his wit was never blemished with scoffing, 
or the utterance of any conceit that bordered upon, 
or might beget a thought of looseness in his hearers. 
Thus mild, thus innocent and exemplaiy \ns his 
behaviour in his college ; and thus this good man 
continued till his death, still increasing in learning, 
in patience, and piety. 

In this nineteenth year of his age, he was, De- 
cember 24, 1573, admitted to be one of the twenty 
scholars of the foundation ; being selected and so 
admitted as bom in Devon or Hantshire ; out of 
which counties a certain number are to be elected 
in vacancies by the founder's statutes. And now 
as he was much encouraged, so now he was per- 
fectly incorporated into this beloved college, which 
was then noted for an eminent hbrary, strict stu- 
dents, and remarkable scholars. And indeed it 
may glory, that it had Cardinal Poole f , but more 
that it had Bishop Jewel, Dr. John Reynolds, and 
Dr. Thomas Jackson ^, of that foundation. The 
first famous for his learned Apology for the Church, 
of England, and his Defence of it against Hard- 
ing. The second, for the learned and wise manage 
of a public dispute with John Hart, of the Romish 
persuasion, about the head and faith of the church, 

t Reginald Pole, descended from the blood-royal of 
England, was bom at Stourton, in Staflbrdshire, in 1500. 
Although advanced to the dignity of cardinal, ho had not 
taken priest's orders, and his noble birth and popular 
character caused him to be proposed to Queen Mary as a 
fitting match in the early part (rf her reign. After the 
death of Cranmer, he became archbishop of Canterbury. 
He died the same day with Queen Mary, the 18th of 
November, 1558. His character is thus favourably por- 
trayed by Hume : — " The benign character of this prelate* 
the modesty and humanity of his deportment, made him 
be universally beloved; insomuch, that in a nation where 
the most furious persecution was carried on, and where 
the most violent religious factions prevailed, entire 
Justice, even by most of the reformers, has been done to 
his merit." 

X Dr. Thomas Jackson was bom atWilton-on-the-Wear, 
in Durham, in 1579, and was educated at Queen's and 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He was made prebendary 
of Winchester in 1635, and Dean of Peterborough in ICStL 
His principal work is a Commentary on the Croed. He 
died in 1640. 
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I and after pxinted by consent of both parties. And 
the third, for < bis most excellent Exposition of 
I the Creed, and other treatises ; all such as have 
given greatest satisfaction to men of the greatest 
learning. Nor was Dr. Jackson more qote-worthy 
for his learning, than for his strict and pious life, 
testified by his abundant love and meekness, and 
charity to all men. 

And in the year 1576, February 23, Mr. Hooker's 
grace was given him for inceptor of arts ; Dr. 
Herbert Westphaling*, a man of note for learning, 
being then vice-chancellor : and the act following 
he was completed master, which was anno 1577, 
his patron. Dr. Cole, being vice-chancellor that 
year, and his dear friend, Henry Savilef of Merton 
College, being then one of the proctors. 'Twas 
that Henry Savile, that was after Sir Henry Savile, 
warden of Merton College, and provost of Eton ; 
he which founded in Oxford two famous lectures ; 
and endowed them with liberal maintenance. 

It was that Sir Henry Savile that translated 
and enlightened the history of Cornelius Tacitus, 
with a most excellent comment ; and enriched the 
world by his laborious and chargeable collecting 
the scattered pieces of St. Chrysostom, and the 
publication of them in one entire body in Greek ; 
iu which language he was a most judicious ci*itic. 
It was this Sir Henry Savile that had the happi- 
ness to be a contemporary and familiar friend to 
Mr. Hooker ; and let posterity know it. 

And in this year of 1577, he was so happy as to 
be admitted Fellow of the College ; happy also in 
being the contemponiry and friend of that Dr. 
J<An Reynolds, of whom I have lately spoken, 
and of Dr. Spencer ; both which were after and 
successively made presidents of Corpus Christi 
College : men of great learning and merit, and 
famous in their generations. 

Nor was Mr. Hooker more happy in his con- 
temporaries of his time and college, than in the 
pupilage and friendship of his Edwin Sandys and 
Creorge Cranmer ; of whom my reader may note, 
that this Edwin Sandys was after Su* Edwin 
Sond^, and as famous for his Speculum Europee, 
as his brother George for making posterity be- 
holden to his pen by a learned relation and com- 
ment on his dangerous and remarkable Travels ; 
and for his harmonious translation of the Psahns 
of David, the Book of Job, and other poetical 
parts of holy writ, into most high and elegant 
verse. And for Cranmer, his other pupil, I shall 
refer my reader to the prmted testimonies of our 
learned Mr. Camden, of F^nes Moryson and 
others. 

**This Cranmer,*' — says Mr. Camden in his 
Annals of Queen Elizabeth, — " whose christian 
name was G«orge, was a gentleman of singular 
hopes, the eldest son of Thomas Cranmer, son of 

* A native of Germany, as hii» name denote& He was 
canon of Cbristchurcb, vice-chancellor of the University, 
and in 1585-6 was consecrated bishop of Hereford. He 
was a man of great piety, and so remarkable for the 
gravity of his demeanour, that it was said he was scarcely 
ever seen to laugh. 

t Sir -Henry Savile was bom at Over Bradley, near 
Halif&x, in Yorkshire, on the 30th November 1547, and 
was educated at Merton Ck>Uege. Oxford. He was Oreck 
and mAtbcmatical preceptor to Queen Elizabeth, and was 
cm) of the translators of James the First's Bible. He was 
Imighted in 1604, and died piovost of Eton CoUfige, on th« 
X9th of February 1621-22. 



Ekhnund Cranmer, the archbishop's brother : he 
spent much of his youth in Corpus Christi College 
in Oxford, where he continued master of arts for 
some time before he removed, and then betook 
himself to travel, accompanying that worthy gen- 
tleman Sir Edwin Sandys into France, Grermany, 
and Italy, for the space of three years ; and after 
their happy return, he betook himself to an em- 
ployment under Secretary Davison, a privy coun- 
cillor of note, who, for an unhappy undertakings 
became clouded and pitied : after whose fall, he 
went in place of secretary with Sir Henry Kille- 
grew in his embassage into France : and after his 
death he was sought after by the most noble Lord 
Mountjoy, with whom he went into Ireland, where 
he remained, until in a battle against the rebels 
near Carlingford, an unfortunate wound put an 
end both to his life, and the great hopes that were 
conceived of him, he being then but in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age." 

Betwixt Mr. Hooker and these his two pupils, 
there was a sacred firiendship ; a friendship mad^ 
up of religious principles, which increased daily by 
a similitude of inclinations to the same recreations 
and studies ; a friendship elemented in youth, and 
in an university, firee from self-ends, which the 
friendships of age usually are not. And in this 
sweet, this blessed, this spiritual amity, they went 
on for many years : and as the holy prophet saith, 
so they took sweet counsel together, and walked 
in the house of God as friends. By which means 
they improved this friendship to such a degree of 
holy amity, as bordered upon heaven ; a friend- 
ship so sacred, that when it ended in this world, it 
began in that next, whei'e it shall have no end. 

And, though this woHd cannot give any degree 
of pleasure equal to such a friendship ; yet obe- 
dience to parents, and a desire to know the affairs, 
manners, laws, and learning of other nations, that 
they might thereby become the more serviceable 
unto their own, made them put off their gowns, 
and leave the college and Mr. Hooker to his studies, 
in which he was daily more assiduous, still enrich- 
ing his quiet uid capacious soul with the precious 
learning of the philosophers, casuists, and school- 
men ; and with them the foundation and reason of 
all laws, both sacred and civil ; and indeed with 
such other learning as lay most remote from the 
track of common studies. And, as he was diligent 
in these, so he seemed restless in searching the 
scope and intention of God's Spirit revealed to 
mankind in the sacred Scripture : for the under- 
standing of which, he seemed to be assisted by the 
same Spirit with which they were written; He that 
regardeth truth in the inward parts, making him 
to imderstand wisdom secretly. And the good 
man would often say, that God abhors confusion as 
contrary to his nature ; and as often say. That the 
Scripture was not writ to beget disputatious and 
pride, and opposition to government ; but charity 
and humility, moderation, obedience to authority, 
and peace to mankind ; of which virtues, he would 
as often say, no man did ever repent himself on 
his death-bed. And that this was really his judg- 
ment, did appear in his future writings, and in all 
the actions of his life. Nor was this excellent man 
a stranger to the more light and airy parts of 
learning, as music and poetry ; all which he had 
digested and made useful ; and of all which the 
reader will have a fair testimony in what will follow. 
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In the year 1579, the chancellor of the Univer- 
sity was given to understand, that the puhlic 
Hebrew lecture was not read according to the 
statutes ; nor could be, by reason of a distemper, 
that had then seized the brain of Mr. Kingsmill, 
who was to read it ; so that it lay long unread, to 
the great detriment of those that were studious of 
that language. Therefore, the chancellor writ to 
his vice-chancellor, and the University, that he 
had heard such commendations of the excellent 
knowledge of Mr. Richard Hooker in that tongue, 
that he desired he might be procured to read it: 
and he did, and continued to do so till he left 
Oxford. 

Within three .months after his undertaking this 
lecture, — namely, in October 1679, — ^he was, with 
Dr. Reynolds and others, expelled his college; and 
this letter, transcribed from Dr. Reynolds his own 
hand, may give some account of it. 

To Sir Francis Knolles. 

« I am sorr^', right honourable, that I am enforced 
to make unto you such a suit, which I cannot 
move, but I must complain of the unrighteous 
dealing of one of our college ; who hath taken 
upon him, against all law and reason, to expel out 
of our house both me and Mr. Hooker, and three 
other of our fellows, for doing that which by oath 
we were bound to do. Our matter must be heard 
before the Bishop of Winchester, with whom I do 
not doubt but we shall find equity. Howbeit, for- 
asmuch as some of our adversaries have said that 
the bishop is already forestalled, and will not give 
us such audience as we look for ; therefore I am 
humbly to beseecli your honour, that you will 
desire the bishop, by your letters, to let us have 
justice ; though it be with rigour, so it be justice: 
our cause is so good, that I am sure we shall pre- 
vail by it. Thus much I am bold to request of 
your honour for Corpus Christi College salce, or 
rather for Christ's sake ; whom I beseech to bless 
you with diiily increase of his manifold gifts, and 
the blessed graces of his Holy Spirit. 

Your honour's in Christ to command, 
London^ October 9, 1579. John Reynolds. 

This expulsion was by Dr. John Barfoote, then 
vice-president of the college, and chaplain to 
Ambrose Earl of Warwick. I cannot learn the 
pretended cause ; but that they were restored the 
same month is most certain. 

I return to Mr. Hooker in his college, where he 
continued his studies with all quietness, for the 
spaco of three years ; about which time he entered 
into sacred orders, being then made deacon and 
priest, and, not long after, was appointed to preach 
at St. Paul's Cross. 

In order to which sermon, to London he came, 
and immediately to the Shunamite's House, which 
is a house so called, for that, besides the stipend 
paid the preacher, there is provision made also for 
his lodging and diet for two days before, and one 
day after his sermon. This house was then kept 
by John Churchman, sometime a draper of good 
note in Watling-street, upon whom poverty had 
at last come like an armed man, and brought him 
into a necessitoiis condition ; which, though it be 
a punishment, is not always an argument of God's 
disfavour, for he was a virtuous man. I shall not 
yet give the like testimony of his wife, but leave 



the reader to judge by what follows. But to this 
house Mr. Hooker came so wet, so weary, and 
weather-beaten, that he was never known to ex- 
press more passion, than against a friend tliat 
dissuaded }iim from footing it to London, and for 
finding him no easier horse, supposing the horse 
trotted when he did not ; and at this time also, 
such a faintness and fear possessed him, that he 
would not be persuaded two days' rest and quiet- 
ness, or any other means could be used, to make 
him able to preach his Sunday's sermon ; but a 
warm bed, and rest, and drink proper for a cold, 
given him by Mrs. Churchman, and her diligent 
attendance added unto it, enabled him to perform 
the office of tlie day, which was in or about the 
year 1581. 

And in this first public appearance to the world, 
he was not so happy as to be free from exceptions 
against a point of doctrine delivered in his ser- 
mon, which was, " That in God there were two- 
wills, an antecedent and a consequent will ; his 
first will, that all mankind should be saved ; but 
his second will was, that those only should be- 
saved that did live answerable to that degree of 
grace which he had offered or afforded them.'^ 
This seemed to cross a late opinion of Mr. Calvin's, 
and then taken for granted by many that had not 
a capacity to examine it, as it liad been by liim 
before, and hath been since by Master Henry 
Mason, Dr. Jackson, Dr. Hammond, and others 
of great learning, who believe that a contrary 
opinion entrenches upon the honour and justice ot 
our merciful God. How he justified tliis, I will 
not undertalce to declare ; but it was not excepted 
against (as Mr. Hooker declares in his rational 
Answer to Mr. Travers) by John Elmer *, then 
bishop of London, at this time one of his auditors, 
and at last one of his advocates too, when Mr, 
Hooker was accused for it. 

But the justifying of this doctrine did not prove 
of so bad consequence, as' the kindness of Mrs. 
Churchman's curing him of his late distemper and 
cold ; for that was so gratefully apprehended by 
Mr. Hooker, that he thought himself bound in 
conscience to believe all that she said : so that the 
good man came to be persuaded by her, that he 
was a man of a tender constitution, and that it was 
best for him to have a wife, that might prove h, 
nurse to him ; such a one as might both prolong^ 
his life and make it more comfortable, and such a 
one she could and would pi'ovide for him, if he 
thought fit to marry. And he, not considering 
that << the children of this world are wiser in their 
generation than the children of light," but, like a 
true Nathaniel, fearing no guile, because he meant 
none, did give her such a power as Eleazar was 
trusted with (you may read it in the book of 
Genesis), when he was sent to choose a wife for 
Isaac ; for even so he trusted her to choose for 
him, promising upon a fair summons to return to 
London, and accept of her choice ; and he did so 
in that or about the year following. Now the 
wife provided for him was her daughter Joan, 
who brought him neither beauty nor portion ; and 
for her conditions, they were too like that w^ife's 

• Or rather Aylmer, the tutor of Lady Jane Grey. He 
was obliged to take refuge at Ziirich during the reign of 
Queen Mary, but returning on the accession of EUixabcth, 
he was in 1576 advanced to the bishopric of London. Itc 
died in 1694. 
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wluch is by Solomon compared to 

house : so that the good man had 

rejoice in the wife of his youth ; but too just cause 

to say with the holy prophet, '' Woe is me, &at I 

am constrained to have my habitation in the tents 

of Kedar !" 

This choice of Mr. Hooker's, if it were his 
choice, may be wondered at ; but let us consider 
that the prophet Ezekiel says, ^ There is a wheel 
within a wheel,'' a secret sacred wheel of Provi- 
dence, most visible in marriages, guided by His 
hand, that allows not the race to the swift, nor 
bread to the wise, nor good wives to good men : 
and He that can bring good out of evil (for mor- 
tals are blind to this reason) only knows why this 
blessing was denied to patient Job, to meek Moses, 
and to our as meek and patient Mr, Hooker. But 
80 it was ; and let the reader cease to wonder, for 
affliction is a divine diet, which, though it be not 
pleasing to mankind, yet Almighty God hath often, 
very ofien, imposed it as good, though bitter, 
^phvsic to those children whose souls are dearest 
to him. 

And by this marriage the good man was drawn 
from the tranquillity of his college ; from that 
garden of pietv, of pleasure, of peace, and a sweet 
conversation, into me thorny wilderness of a busy 
world ; into those corroding cares that attend a 
married priest, and a country parsonage, which 
was Dravton-Beauchamp, in Buckinghamshire, 
not far from Aylesbury, and in the diocese of 
Lincoln ; to which he was presented by John 
Cheney, Esq., then patron of it, the 9th of Decem- 
ber, J 584, where he behaved himself so as to give 
no occasion of evil, but, as St. Paul advised a 
minister of God, in much patience, in afflictions, 
in anguishes, in necessities, in poverty, and no 
doubt in long- suffering, yet troubling no man with 
his discontents and wants. 

And in this condition he continued about a year, 
m which time his two pupils, Edwin Sandys and 
George Cranmer,took a journey to see their tutor, 
where they found him with a book in his hand — 
it was the Odes of Horace ; he being then, like 
humble and innocent Abel, tending his small 
allotment of sheep in a common field ; which he 
told his pupils he was forced to do then, for that 
his servant was gone home to dine, and assist his 
wife to do some necessary household business. 
But when his servant returned and released him, 
then his two pupils attended him unto his house, 
where their best entertainment was his quiet com- 
pany, which was presently denied them, for Rich- 
ard was called to rock the cradle ; and the rest of 
their welcome was so Uke this, that they staid but 
till next morning, which was time enough to dis- 
cover and pity their tutor's condition ; and they 
having in that time rejoiced in the remembrance, 
and then paraphrased on many of the innocent 
recreations of their younger days, and other like 
diversions, and thereby given him as much present 
comfort^ as they were able, they were forced to 
leave him to the company of his wife Joan, and 
seek themselves a quieter lodging for next night. 
But at their parting from him, Mr. Cranmer said, 
" Good tutor, I am sorry your lot is fallen in no 
better ground, as to your parsonage ; and more 
Borry that your wife proves not a more comfort- 
able companion, after you have wearied yourself 
in your restless studies." To whom the good man 



replied, <' My dear George, if saints have usually 
a double share in the miseries of this life, I, that 
am none, ought not to repine at what my wise 
Creator hath appointed for me ; but labour, as 
indeed I do daily, to submit mine to his will, and 
possess my soul in patience and peace." 

At their return to London, Edwin Sandys ac- 
quaints his father, who was then Archbishop of 
York, with his tutor's sad condition, and solicits 
for his removal to some benefice that might give 
him a more quiet and a more comfortable subsist- 
ence ; which his father did most willingly grant 
him when it should next fall into his power. And 
not long after thitt time, which was in the year 
1583, Mr. Alvey, Master of the Temple, died, who 
was a man of a strict life, of great learning, and 
of so venerable behaviour as to gain so high a de- 
gree of love and reverence from all men that he 
was generally known by the name of Father 
Alvey. And at the Temple reading, next after 
the death of this Father Alvey, he, the said Arch- 
bishop of York, being then at dumer with the 
judges, the reiider, and the benchers of that 
society, met with a general condolement for the 
death of Father Alvey, and with a high commen- 
dation of his saint-like life, and of. his great merit 
both towards God and man ; and as they bewailed 
his death, so they wished for a like pattern of 
virtue and learning to succeed him. And here 
came in a fair occasion for the bishop to commend 
Mr. Hooker to Father Alvey's place, which he did 
with so effectual an earnestness, and that seconded 
with so many other testimonies of his worth, that 
Mr. Hooker was sent for from Drayton-Beauchamp 
to London, and there the mastership of the Temple 
proposed unto him by the bishop, as a greater 
freedom from his country cares, the advantages of 
a better society, and a more liberal pension thui 
his country parsonage did afford him. But these 
reasons were not powerful enough to incline him 
to a willing acceptance of it : his wish was rather 
to gain a better country living, where he might 
see Grod's blessings spnng out of the earth, and 
be free from noise, so he expressed the desire of 
his heart, and eat that bread which he might more 
properly call his own, in privacy and quietness. 
But, notwithstanding this averseness, he was at 
last persuaded to accept of the bishop's proposal ; 
and was, by* patent for life, made master of the 
Temple the 17th of March, 1585, he being then in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age. 

And here I shall make a stop ; and, that the 
reader may the better judge of what follows, give 
him a character of the times, and temper of the 
people of this nation, when Mr. Hooker had his 
admission into this place — ^a place which he ac- 
cepted rather than desired ; and yet here he pro- 
mised himself a virtuous quietness, that blessed 
tranquilHty which he always prayed and laboured 
for, that so he might in peace bring forth the 
fruits of peace, and glorify God by uninterrupted 

* This you may find in tbo Temple Records. William 
Ennstead was Master of the Temple at the diBsolufcion of 
the Priory, and died S Elis. (1550). 

Richard Alvey, Bat. Divinity, Fat. 13 Febr. 8 Eliz. 
Magister, sive Custos DomOs et Ecclesin Kovi Templi, 

died27Eli«. tl^^)- 

Richard Hooker succeeded that year by patent, in ter- 
minis, as Alvey had it. and he left it 33 Eliz. (1591). 

That year Dr. Balgey succeeded Richard Hooker. 
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.yers and praises. For this he always thirsted 
and prayed ; but Almighty Grod did not grant it, 
for his admission into this place was the very be- 
^nning of those oppositions and anxieties, which 
till then this good man was a stranger to, and of 
which the reader may guess by what follows. 

In this character of the times, I shall, by the 
reader's fayour, and for his information, look so 
far back as to the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; a time, in which the many pretended 
titles to the crown, the frequent treasons, tiie 
doubts of her successor, the late civil war, and 
the sharp persecution for religion that raged to 
the effusion of bo much blood in the reign of 
Queen Mary, were fresh in the memory of all 
men ; and begot fears in the most pious and 
wisest of this nation, lest the like days should 
return again to them, or their present posterity. 
And the apprehension of these dangers begot a 
hearty desire of a settlement in the church and 
state ; believing there was no other probable way 
left to make them sit quietly under their own 
vines and fig-trees, and enjoy the desired fruit 
of their labours. But time, and peace, and plenty, 
begot self-ends ; and these begot animosities, envy, 
opposition, and unthankfulness for those very 
blessings for which they lately thirsted, being then 
the very utmost of their desu'cs, and even beyond 
their hopes. 

This was the temper of the times in the begin- 
ning of her reign ; and thus it continued too long ; 
for those very people that had enjoyed the desires 
of their hearts in a reformation from tlie church 
of Rome, became at last so like the grave, as never 
to be satisfied, but were still thirsting for more 
and more ; neglecting to pay that ob^ence, and 
perform those vows, which they made in their 
days of adversities and fear : so that in short 
time there appeared three several interests, each 
of them fearless and restless in the prosecution of 
their designs : they may for distinction be called, 
the active Romanists, the restless non-conformists, 
of which there were many sorts, and the passive 
peaceable Protestant. The counsels of the first 
considered and resolved on in Rome : the second 
both in Scotland, in Geneva, and in divers selected, 
secret, dangerous conventicles, both there, and 
within the bosom of our own nation : the third 
pleaded and defended their cause by established 
laws, both ecclesiastical and civil : and if they 
were active, it was to prevent the other two from 
destroying what was by those known laws happily 
established to them and their posterity. 

I shall forbear to mention tlie very many and 
dangerous plots of the Romanists against the 
church and state ; because what is principally 
intended in this (Ugression, is an account of the 
opinions and activity of the non-confoi*mi8ts ; 
against whose judgment and practice Mr. Hooker 
became at last, but most unwillingly, to be engaged 
in a book-war ; a war which he maintained not 
as against an enemy, but with the spirit of meek- 
ness and reason. 

In which number of non-conformists, though 
some might be sincere, well-meaning men, whose 
indiscreet zeal might be so like cliarity as thereby 
to cover a multitude of their errors ; yet of this 
party there were many that were possessed with 
a high degree of spiritual wickedness ; I moan 
with an innate restless pride and malice ; I do not 



mean the visible carnal sins of gluttony and dmak- 
enness, and the like, — from which, good Lord^ 
deliver us I — but sins of a higher nature, because 
they are more unlike God, who is the God of love, 
and mercy, and order, and peace ; and more like 
the devil, who is not a glutton, nor can be dmnk, 
and yet is a devil : but I mean those spuitual 
wickednesses of maHce and revenge, and an op- 
position to government : men that joyed to be 
the authors of misery, which is properly his woz4e 
that is the enemy and disturber of mankind ; and 
thereby greater sinners than the glutton or drunk- 
ard, though some will not believe it. And of this 
parly there were also many, whom prejudice and 
a furious zeal had so blinded, as to make them 
neither to hear reason, nor adhere to the ways of 
peace : men, tliat were the very di'egs and post of 
mankind ; men whom pride and self-conceit had 
made to overvalue their own pitiful croked wis- 
dom so much, as not to be ashamed to hold fooliah 
and unmannerly disputes against those men whom 
they ought to reverence, and those laws which 
they ought to obey ; men, that laboured and joyed 
first to find out the faults, and then speak evil of 
government, and to be the authors of confusion ; 
men, whom company, and conversation, and cus- 
tom, had at last so blinded, and made so insen- 
sible that these were sins, that like those that 
perished in the gainsaying of Korah, so these died 
without repenting of these spiritual wickednesses ; 
of which the practices of Coppinger and Hacket 
in their lives, and the death of them and their 
adherents, are, God knows, too sad examples, and 
ought to be cautions to those men tliat arc inclined 
to the like spiritual wickednesses. 

And in these times, which tended thus to con- 
fusion, there were also many of these scruple- 
mongers, that pretended a tenderness of conscience, 
refusing to take an oath before a lawful magistrate : 
and yet these very men in their secret conven- 
ticles did covenant and swc^ to each other, to be 
assiduous and faithful in using theii* best endea- 
vours to set up the Presbyterian doctrine and 
discipline ; and both in such a manner as they 
themselves had not yet agreed on ; but up that 
government must. To which end thei*e were 
many that wandered up and down, and were active 
in sowing discontents and sedition^ by venomous 
and secret murmurings, and a dispersion of scur- 
rilous pamphlets and libels against the church and 
state ; but especially against the bishops ; by 
which means, together witli venomous and indis-' 
creet sermons, the common people became so 
fanatic, as to believe the bishops to be Antichrist^ 
and the only obstructors of God's discipline ; and 
at last some of them were given over to so bloody 
a zeal, and such other desperiite delusions, as to 
find out a text in the Revelation of St. John, that 
Antichrist was to be overcome by the sword. So 
that those very men, that began with tender and 
meek petitions, proceeded to admonitions ; then 
to satirical remonstrances : and at last — ^having, 
like Absalom, numbered who was not, and who 
was, for their cause — they got a supposed certainty 
of so great a party, that they durst threaten first 
the bishops, and then the queen and parliament^ 
to all which tliey were secretly encouraged by the 
earl of Leicester, then in great favour with her 
majesty, and the reputed cherisher and patron- 
general of these pretenders to tenderness of ctm- 
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science ; his design being, bv their means, to bring 
snch an odium upon the bishops, as to procure 
an alienation of their lands, and a large propor- 
tion of them for himself : which avaricious desire 
had at last so blinded his reason, that his ambi- 
tious and greedy hopes seemed to put him into a 
present possession of Lambeth-house. 

And to these undertakings the non-conformists 
of this nation, were much encouraged and height- 
ened by a correspondence and confederacy with 
that brotherhood in Scotland ; so that here they 
became so bold, that one* told the queen openly 
in a sermon, she was like an untamed heifer, that 
would not be ruled by God's people, but obstructed 
his discipline. And in Scotland they were more 
confident ; for there + tliey declared her an atheist, 
and grew to such a height, as not to be account- 
able for anvthing spoken against her, nor for 
treason agamst their own king, if it were but 
spoken in the pulpit ; showing at last such a dis- 
obedience to him, that his mother being in Eng- 
land, and then in distress, and in prison, and in 
danger of death, the church denied the lung their 
prayers for her ; iind at another time, when he 
had appointed a day of feasting, the church de- 
clared for a general fast, in opposition to his 
authority. 

To this height they were grown in both nations, 
and by these means there was distilled into the 
minds of the common people such other venomous 
and turbulent principles, as were inconsistent with 
the safety of the church and state : and these 
opinions vented so daringly, that, beside the loss 
of life and limbs, the governors of the church and 
state were forced to use such other severities 
as will not admit of an excuse, if it had not 
been to prevent the gangrene of confusion, and 
the perilous consequences of it ; wliich, without 
such prevention, would have been first confu- 
sion, and then ruin and misery to this numerous 
nation. 

These errors and animosities were so remarkable, 
that they begot wonder in an ingenious Italian, 
who being about this time come newly into this 
nation, and considering tliem, writ sco^ngly to a 
friend in his own country, to this purpose : " That 
the common people of England were wiser than 
the wisest of his nation ; for here the very women 
and shopkeepers were able to judge of predes- 
tination, and to determine what laws were fit to 
be made concerning church-government ; and 
then, what were fit to be obeyed or abolished. 
That they were more able, or at least thought so, 
to raise and determine perplexed cases of con- 
science, than the wisest of the most learned colleges 
in Italy. That men of the slightest learning, and 
the most ignorant of the common people, were 
mad for a new, or super, or re-rci'oi*mation of 
religion ; and that in this they appeared like that 
man, who would never cease to whet and whet 
his knife, till there was no steel left to make it 

* Edward Dcring, a puritan divine, and a native of 
Kent, educated at Christ College, Cambridge. Ho was 
suspended from his lectureships on account of his non- 
conformity, but he is commended as a truly rellgiouB 
mail, whose pore and virtuous life was followed by a 
happy death in lfl7& He wrote some sermons and a 
defence of Bishop Jewel's Apology for the Church. 

t Vitlo Bishop Bpotflwood's History of the Church of 
Scotland. 



useful." And he concluded his letter with ihis 
observation, *< That those very men that >i||p» 
most busy in oppositions, and disputations, and 
controversies, and finding out the faults of their 
governors, had usually tlie least of humility and 
mortification, or of the power of godliness." 

And to heighten all these discontents and dan- 
gel's, there was also sprung up a generation of 
godless men ; men that had so long given way to 
their own lusts and delusions, and so highly op- 
posed the blessed motions of His Spirit, and the 
inward light of their own consciences, that they 
became the very slaves of vice, and had thereby 
sinned themselves into a belief of that which they 
would, but could not believe, into a belief, which 
is repugnant even to human nature ; — for the 
heathens believe tliat there are many gods ; — ^but 
these had sinned themselves into a belief that 
there was no God ! and so, finding nothing in 
themselves but what was worse than nothing, 
began to wish what they were not able to hope 
for, namel}', that they might be like the beasts 
that perish ! and in wicked company — which is 
the atheist's sanctuary-^were so bold as to say 
so : though the worst of mankind, when he is left 
alone at midnight, may wish, but is not then able 
to think it : even into a belief that there is no 
God. Into this wretched, this reprobate con- 
dition, many had then sinned themselves. 

And now, when the church was pestered with 
them, and with all those other fore- named irre- 
gularities ; when her lands were in danger of 
alienation, her power at least neglected, and hei* 
peace torn to pieces by several schisms, and such 
heresies as do usually attend that sin ; — for here- 
sies do usually outlive their first authors ; — when 
the common people seemed ambitious of doing 
those very things that were forbidden and attended 
with most dangers, that thereby they might be 
punished, and then applauded and pitied : when 
they called the spirit of opposition a tender con- 
science, and complained of persecution, because 
they wanted power to persecute others : when the 
giddy multitude raged, and became restless to find 
out misery for themselves and others ; and the 
rabble would herd themselves together, and en- 
deavour to govern and act in spite of authority ; 
in this extremity of fear, and danger of the church 
and state, when, to suppress the growing evils of 
both, they needed a man of prudence and piety, 
and of a high and fearless fortitude, they were 
blessed in all by John Whitgift his being made 
archbishop of Canterbury ; of whom Sir Henry 
Wotton — that knew him well in his youth, and 
had studied him in his age, — gives this true cha- 
racter : " That he was a man of reverend and 
sacred mcraoi'y, and of the primitive temper ; 
such a temper, as when the church by lowlmess 
of spirit did flourish in highest examples of virtue.'* 
And indeed this man proved so. 

And though I dare not undertake to add to 
this excellent and true character, of Sir Henry 
Wotton ; yet I shall neither do right to this dis- 
course, nor to my reader, if I forbear to give him 
a further and short account of the life and man- 
ners of this excellent man ; and it shall be sliort,. 
for I long to end this digression, that I may lead 
my reader back to Mr. Hooker where we left 
him at the Temple. 

John Whitgift was bom in the county of Lin- 
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coin,* of a family that was ancient ; and noted to 
be both prudent and affable, and gentle by nature. 
He was educated in Cambridge ; much of his 
learning was acquired in Pembroke Hall, where 
Mr. B]^a4ford the martyr was his tutor : from 
thence he was removed to Peter House ; from 
thence to be master of Pembroke Hall ; and from 
thence to the mastership of Trinity College. About 
which time the queen made him her chaplain ; 
and not long after prebend of Ely, and then dean 
of Lincoln ; and having for many years past looked 
upon him with much reverence and favour, gave 
him a fJEiir testimony of both, by giving him the 
bishopric of Worcester, and, which was not with 
her a usual favour, forgiving him his first fruits ; 
then by constituting him vice-president of the 
principality of Wales. And having (experimented 
bis wisdom, his justice, and moderation in the 
manage of her affairs in both these places, she, 
in the twenty-sixth of her reign, 1583, noade him 
archbishop of Canterbury, and, not long after, 
of her privy council ; and trusted him to manage 
all her ecclesiastical affairs and preferments. In 
all which removes, he was like the ark, which left 
a blessing upon the place where it rested ; and in 
all his employments was like Jehoiada, ^at did 
good unto Israel. 

These were the steps of this bishop's ascension 
to tills place of dignity and cares : in which place, 
to speak Mr. Camden's very words in his Annals 
of Queen Elizabeth, he devoutly consecrated both 
his whole life to God, and his painful labours to 
the good of his church. And yet in this place he 
met with many oppositions in the regulation of 
church affairs, which were much disordered at his 
entrance, by reason of the age and remissness of 
Bishop Grindalf, his immediate predecessor, the 
activity of the non-conformists, and their chief 
assistant the earl of Leicester ; and, indeed, by 
too many others of the like saprilegious principles. 
With these he was to encounter ; and though he 
wanted neither courage, nor a good cause, yet he 
foresaw, that without a great measure of the 
queen's favour, it was impossible to stand in the 
breach, that had been lately made into the lands 
and immunities of the church, or indeed to main- 
tain the remaining lands and rights of it. And, 
therefore, by justifiable sacred insinuations, such 
as St. Paul to Agrippa,— Agrippa, belie vest thou ) 
I know thou believest, he wrought himself into so 
great a degree of favour with her, as, by his pious 
use of it, hath got both of them a great degree of 
fame in this worlds and of glory in that into which 
they are now both entered. 

His merits to the queen, and her favours to him 
were such, that she called him her little black 
husband, and called his servants her servants : 
and she saw so visible and blessed a sincerity 

* He was bom in 1530 at Great Grimsby, in Lincoln- 
shire, and died at Lambeth on the 29th of February 1603. 

t Edmund Grindal, archbishop of Canterbury, was 
bom at Hinsinghara, in Cumberland, in 1519. He was 
educated at Cambridge, but adhering to the reformed 
religion, retired to Btrasburg daring the persecutions of 
Queen Mary's days. Returning at the accession of Eliza- 
beth, she promoted him first to the bishopric of London, 
thence he was translated to York, and in 1575 to Canter- 
bury. His indulgence to the puritans brought him into 
disgrace with the queen, and for some time he was seques- 
tered and confined to his house. In 1582 he resigned his 
office, and died on the 6th of July 1583. 



shine in all his cares and endeavours for the 
church's and for her good, that she was supposed 
to trust him with the very secrets of her soul, and 
to make him her confessor ; of which she gave 
many fair testimonies ; and of which one was, that 
she would never eat flesh in Lent, without ob- 
taining a licence from her little black husband : 
and would often say, '< She pitied him because she 
trusted him, and had thereby eased herself by 
laying the burthen of all her clergy-carea upon 
his shoulders, which he managed with prudence 
and piety." 

I shall not keep myself within the promised 
rules of brevity in this account of his interest with 
her majesty, and his care of the church's rights, 
if in this digression I should enlarge to partiouuirs ; 
and therefore my desire is, that one example may 
serve for a testimony of both. And^ tliat the 
reader may the better understand it, he may take 
notice, that not many years before his being made 
archbishop, there passed an act, or acts of par- 
liament, intending the better preservation of the 
church-lands, by recalling a power which was 
vested in others to sell or lease them, by lodging 
and trusting the futui*e care and protection of 
them only in the crown : and amongst many that 
made a bad use of this power or trust of the 
queen's, the earl of Leicester was one ; and the 
bishop having, by his interest with her majesty, 
put a stop to tJie earl's sacrilegious designs, they 
two fell to an open opposition before her ; after 
Ivhich they both quitted the room, not friends in 
appearance. But the bishop made a sudden and 
seasonable return to her majesty, for he found 
her alone, and spake to her with great humility 
and reverence, to this purpose. 

*' I beseech your majesty to hear me with pa- 
tience, and to believe that youra and the chnrcn'a 
safety are dearer to me than my life, but my con- 
science dearer than both : and therefore give me 
leave to do my duty, and tell you, that princes are 
deputed nursing fathers of the church, and owe it 
a protection ; and therefore God forbid that you 
should be so much as passive in her ruin, when 
you may prevent it ; or that I should behold it 
without horror and detestation ; or should forbear 
to tell your majesty of the sin and danger of 
sacrilege. And though you and myself were bom 
in an age of frailties, when the primitive piety and 
care of the church's lands and immunities are 
much decayed ; yet, madam, let me beg that you 
would first consider that there are such sins as 
profaneness and sacrilege ; and that, if there were 
not, they could not have names in holy writ, and 
particuhirly in the New Testament. And I be- 
seech you to consider, that though our Saviour 
said, he judged no man ; and, to testify it, would 
not judge nor divide the inheritance betwixt the 
two brethren, nor would judge the woman taken 
in adultery ; yet in this pomt of the church's 
rights he was so zealous, that he made himself 
both the accuser, and the judge, and the execu- 
tioner too, to punish these sms ; witnessed, in that 
he himself made the whip to drive the profaners 
out of the temple, overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers, and drove them out of it. And 
I beseech you to consider, that it was St Paul 
that said to those Christians of his time that wero 
offended with idolatry, and yet committed sacri- 
lege ; thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou commit 
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Mcrilegot supposing, [ think, sacrilege the greater 
fiin. 1 his may occasion your majesty to consider, 
that there is such a sin as sacrilege ; and to incline 
vou to prevent the curse that will follow it, I 
heseech you abw to consider, that Constantinc, the 
first Christian emperor, and Helena, his mother ; 
that King Edgar, and Edward the Confessor ; 
and indeed man v others of your predecessors, and 
many private Christians, have aUo given to Qod, 
and to his church, much land, and many immuni- 
ties, which they might have given to those of their 
own families, and did not ; hut gave thom for ever 
AS an absolute right and sacrifice to God : and 
with these immunities and lands they have entailed 
a curse upon the alienators of tliem : God prevent 
your majesty and your successors from being 
liable to that curse, which will cleave unto church- 
lands as the leprosy to the Jews. 

<<Andtomakeyou,tliat are trusted witli their 
preservation, tlie better to understand the danger 
of it, I bosoeoh yoU| forgot not, that, to prevent 
these curses, the church s buid and power have 
been also endeavoured to be preserved, as far as 
human reason and the law of this nation have l>cen 
able to preserve them, by an immediate and most 
sacred obligation on the consciences of the princes 
of this realm . For they that consult Magna Charta 
shall find, that as aH your predecessors were at 
their coronation, so vou also were sworn before all 
the nobility and bishops then present, and in the 
presence of God^ and in his stead to him that 
anointed you, to maintain the church-lands, and 
the rights belonging to it ; and this you yourself 
have testified openly to God at the holy altar, by 
laying your hands on the bible then lying upon it. 
And not only Magna Cluula, but many modem 
atatutes, have denounced a curse upon those that 
break Magna Chai'ta ; a curse like the leprosy, 
that was entailed on the Jews : for as that, so 
these curses have, and will cleave to the very 
•tones of those buildings that have been con- 
secrated to God ; and the father's sin of sacrilege 
hath, and will prove to be entailed on his son and 
family. And now, madam, what account can be 
given for the breacli of this oath at the last great 
ilav, either by your majesty, or by me, if it be 
wilfully, or but negligently violated, I know not. 

*' And therefore, good madam, let not the late 
lord's exceptions against the failings of some few 
clergymen prevail with you to punish posterity for 
the errors of this present age ; let particular men 
•uifer for their particular errors ; but let God and 
Ills church have their inheritance ; and though I 
protend not to prophesy, yet I beg posterity to 
take notice of wiiat is already become visible in 
many families ; that ohurch-Und added to an 
aneic^nt and just inheritance, hath proved like a 
moth fretting a garment, and secretly consumed 
both : or like the eagle that stole a coal from the 
altar, and thereby set her nest on fire, which 
eonsumed both her young eagles and herself that 
stole it. And though f shall forbear to speak 
reproachfully of your father, yet I beg you to take 
notice, that a part of the church's rights, added to 
tlie vast treasures left him by his father, hath been 
conceived to bring an unavoidable consumption 
upon both, notwithstanding all his diligence to 
preserve them. 

** And consideTi that after tho violation of those 
Uwsy to which he had awom in Magna Cbartai 



God did so far deny him Ills restraining grace, 
that as King Saul, after he was forsaken of Ood, 
fell fh>m one sin to another ; so he, till at last he 
fell into greater sins than I am willing to mention. 
Madam, religion is the foundation and cement of 
human societies ; and when they that serve at 
God's altar shall be exposed to poverty, then 
religion Itself will be exposed to scorn, and become 
contemptible ; as you may already observe it to be 
in too many poor vicarages in this nation. And 
therefore, as you are by a late act or acts of par- 
liament, entrusted with a great power to preserve 
or waste the church's lands ; yet dispose of them, 
for Jesus' sake, as you have promised to men, and 
vowed to God, that is, as the donors intended : let 
neither falsehood nor flattery beguile vou to do 
otherwise ; but pnt a stop to God's and the Levite's 
portion, 1 beseech you, and to the approaching 
ruins of his church, as you expect comfort at the 
last great day ; for kings must be judged. Pardon 
this affectionate plainness, my most dear sovereign, 
and let me beg to be still continued in your favour ; 
and the Lord still continue you in his." 

The queen's patient hearing this affectionate 
speech, and her future care to preserve the 
enui*ch's rights, which till then had been neglected, 
mav appear a fair testimony, that he made hers 
and the church's good the chiefest of his cares, 
and that she also thought so. And of this there 
were such daily testimonies given, as begot betwixt 
them so mutual a joy and confidence, that they 
seemed bom to believe and do good to each other ; 
she not doubting his piety to be more than all his 
opposers, which were many ; nor doubting his 
prudence to be equal to the chiefest of her council, 
who were then as remarkable for active wisdom, 
as those dangerous times did require, or this nation 
did ever enjoy. And in this condition he continued 
twenty years ; in which time he saw some flowings, 
but many more ebbings of her favour towards all 
men that had opposed him, especially the Earl of 
Leicester : so that God seemed still to keep him 
in her favour, that he might preserve the remain- 
ing church-lands and immunities from sacrilegious 
alienations. And this good man dcsen'ed all the 
honour and power with which she gratified and 
trasted him ; for he was a pious man, and natur- 
ally of noble and grateful principles : he eased her 
of all her churcn-cares by his wise manage of 
them ; he gave her faithful and pmdent counsels 
in all the extremities and dangers of her temporal 
affairs, which were very many ; he lived to be 
the chief comfort of her life in her declining age, 
and to be then most freouently with her, and her 
assistant at her private devotions ; ho lived to be 
the greatest comfort of her soul upon her death- 
bed, to be present at the expiration of her Ust 
breath, and to behold the closing of those eyes 
that had long looked upon him with reverence and 
aflfection. And let this also be added, that he was 
the chief mourner at her sad funeral ; nor let this 
be forgotten, that, within a few hours after her 
death he was the happy proclaimer, that King 
James — her peaceful successor—was heir to the j 
crown. 

Let me beg of my reader to allow me to say a 
little, and but a little, more, of this good bishop, 
and I shall then presently lead him back to Mr. 
Hooker ; and because I would hasten, I will men- 
tion but one part of the bishop's charity and 
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humility ; bat this of both. He built a large alms- 
house near to his own palace at Croydon in Surrey, 
and endowed it with maintenance for a master and 
twenty-eight poor men and women.; whidi he 
visited so often, that he knew their names and 
dispositions ; and was so truly humble, that he 
called them brothers and sbters ; and whensoever 
the queen descended to that lowliness to dine with 
him at his palace in Lambeth, — ^which was v&^y 
often, — ^he would usually the next day shew the 
like lowliness to his poor brothers and sisters at 
Croydon, and dine with them at his hospital ; at 
which time, you may believe, there was joy at the 
table. And at this place he built also a fair free- 
school, with a good accommodation and main- 
tenance for the master and scholars. Which gave 
just occasion for Boyse Sisi, then ambassador for 
the French king, and resident here, at the bishop's 
death, to say, '^ The bishop had published many 
learned books ; but a free-school to train up youth, 
and an hospital to lodge and maintain aged and 
poor people, were the best evidences of Christian 
learning that a bishop could leave to posterity." 
This good bishop lived to see King James settled 
in peace, and then fell into an extreme sickness at 
his palace in Lambeth ; of which when the king 
had notice, he went presently to visit him, and 
found him iu his bed in a declining condition and 
very weak ; and after some short discourse betwixt 
them, the king at his departure assured him, <' He 
had a great affection for him, and a very high 
value for liis prudence and virtues, and would 
endeavour to beg his life of Grod for the good of 
his church." To which the good bishop replied, 
" Pro Kcclesia Dei ! Pro Ecclesia Dei ! " which 
were the last words he ever spake ; therein testify- 
ing, that as In his life, so at his death, his chiefest 
care was of God*s church. 

This John Whitgift was made ai*chbishop in the 
year 1583. In which busy place he continued 
twenty years and some months ; and in which 
time you may believe he had many trials of his 
courage and patience : but his motto was ** Yincit 
qui patitur ;" and he made it good. 

Many of his trials were occasioned by the then 
powerful Earl of Leicester, who did still — ^but 
secretly — ^raise and cherish a faction of Non-con- 
formists to oppose him ; especially one Thomas 
Cartwright,* a man of noted learning, sometime 
contemporary with the bishop in Cambridge, and 
of the same college, of which the bishop had been 
master : in which place there began some emula- 
tions, — the particulars I forbear, — and at last open 
and high oppositions betwixt them ; and in which 
you may believe Mr. Cartwright waa most faulty, 
if his expulsion out of the university can incline 
you to it. 

And in this discontent after the earl's death, — 
which was 1588, — ^Mr. Cartwright appeared a chief 
cherisher of a party that were for the Greneva 
church-government ; and, to effect it, he ran him- 
self into many dangers both of liberty and life ; 
appearing at the last to justify liimself and his 
party in many remonstrances, which he caused to 

♦ A puritan divine, bom in Hertfordshire, about 1533, 
and educated at St John's College, Cambridge. On his 
expulsion from the university he went aoAiad, and became 
minister to the English at Antwerp and Middleburgh. 
Besides his controversial tracts, he wrote a Commentary 
on the Proverbs, and a Harmony of the Gospels. 



be printed : and to which the bishop made a first 
answer, and Cartwright replied upon him ; and 
then the bishop having rejoined, to his first reply, 
Mr. Cartwright either was, or was persuaded to be, 
satisfied ; for he wrote no more, but left the reader 
to be judge which had maintained thdr cause with 
most chanty and reason. After some silence, Mr. 
Cartwright received from the bishop many per- 
aonaX favours and betook himself to a more private 
living, which was at Warwick, where he waa made 
master of an hospital, and lived quietly, and grew 
rich ; and where the bishop gave him a licence to 
preach, upon promises not to meddle with contro- 
versies, but incline his hearers to piety and 
moderation : and this promise he kept daring his 
life, which ended 1602, the bishop surviving him 
but some few months ; each ending his days in 
perfect charity with the other. 

And now after this long digression, made for the 
information of my reader concerning what follows, 
I bring him back to venerable Mr. Hooker, where 
we left him in the Temple, and where we shall 
find him as deeply engaged in a controversy witli 
Walter Travers,t — a friend and favourite of Mr. 
Cartwright's — as the bishop had ever been with 
Mr. Cartwright himself, and of which I sliaU pro- 
ceed to give this following account 

And first this ; that though the pens of Mr. 
Cartwright and the bishop were now at rest, yet 
there was sprung up a new generation of restless 
men, that by company and clamours became pos- 
sessed of a faith, which they ought to have kept to 
themselves, but could not : men that were become 
positive in asserting, That a papist cannot be saved: 
insomuch, that about this time, at the execution of 
the Queen of Scots, the bishop that preached her 
funeral sermon — wliich was Dr. Howland, then 
Bishop of Peterborough — was reviled for not being 
positive for her damnation. And besides this 
boldness of their becoming Gods, so far as to set 
limits to His mercies, there was not only one 
M^-tin Mar-prelate, but other venomous books 
daily printed and dispersed ; books that were So 
absurd and scurrilous, that the graver divines dis- 
dained them an answer. And yet these were grown 
into high esteem with the common people, till Tom 
Nash appeared against them all, who was a man 
of a sharp wit, and d^he master of a scoffing, sati- 
rical, merry pen, which he employed to discover 
the absurdities of those blind, malicious, sensdiess 
pamphlets, and sermons as senseless &s they ; 
Nash's answers being like liis books, which bore 
these, or like titles ; An Almond for a Parrat ; A 
Fig for my Godson ; Come crack me this Nut^ 
and the Uke ; so that this merry wit made some 
sport, and such a discovery of their absurdities, as 
— which is strange — ^he put a greater stop to these 
malicious pamphlets, than a much wiser man had 
been able. 

And now the reader is to take notice, tliat at 
the death of Father Alvey, who was master of the 
Temple, this Walter Travers was lecturer there 
for the evening sermons, which he preached with 
great approbation, especially of some citizens, and 

t Walter Travers had been a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He was the intimate friend of Cartwright 
at the university, and joined him as preacher at Antwerp. 
Returning to England ho was entertained by Lord Bm:gh- 
leigli as chaplain, and by his interest appofaxied lecturer 
at the Temple. 
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the younger gentlemen of that society ; and for 
the mMt part approved by Mr. Hooker himself, 
in the midst of their oppositions. For he conti- 
nued lecturer a part of his time ; Mr. TraTers 
being indeed a man of competent learning, of a 
winning behaviour, and of a blameless life. But 
he had taken orders by the presbytery in Antwerp, 

and with them some opinions, that could never 

be eradicated, — and if in any thing he was trans- 
ported, it was in an extreme desire to set up that 
government in this nation ; for the promoting of 
which he had a correspondence with Theodore 
Beza at Geneva, and others in Scotland ; and was 
one of the chiefest assistants to Mr. Gartwright in 
that design. 

Mr. Tnivers had also a particular hope to set 
up this government in the Temple, and to that end 
used his most zealous endeavours to be master of 
it ; and his being disappointed by Mr. Hooker's 
admittance, proved the occasion of a public oppo- 
sition betwixt them in their sermons :• many of 
which were concerning the doctrine and ceremo- 
nies of this church : insomuch that, as St. Paul 
withstood St. Peter to his fitce, so did they with- 
stand each other in their sermons : for, as one 
hath pleasantly expressed it, The forenoon sermon 
spake Canterbury ; and the afternoon Gfeneva. 

In these sermons there was little of bitterness, 
but each party brought all the reasons he was able 
to prove his adversary's opinion erroneous. And 
thus it continued a long time, till the oppositions 
became so visible, and the consequences so dan- 
gerous, especially in that place, ^mt the prudent 
archbishop put a stop to Mr. Travers his preach- 
ing, by a positive prohibition. Against which Mr. 
Travers appealed, and petitioned Her Majesty's 
privy council to have it recalled ; whei^e, besides 
his patron^ the Earl of Leicester, he met iflso with 
many assisting friends ; but they were not able to 
prevail with, or against the archbishop, whom the 
queen had intrusted with all church-power ; and 
he had received so fair a testimony of Mr. Hooker's 
principles, and of his learning and moderation, 
that he withstood all solicitations. But the deny- 
ing this petition of Mr. Travers, was unpleasant 
to divers of his party ; and the reasonableness of 
it became at last to be so publicly magnified by 
them, and many others of that party, as never to 
be answered : so tliat, intending the bishop's and 
Mr. Hooker's disgrace, they procured it to be 
privately printed and scattered abroad ; and then 
Mr. Hooker was forced to appear, and make as 
public an answer ; which he did, and dedicated it 
to the archbishop ; and it proved so full an answer, 
an answer that had in it so much of clear reason, 
and writ with so much meekness and majesty of 
style, that the bishop began to have him in admi- 
ration, and to rejoice that he had appeared in his 
cause, and disdained not earnestly to beg his 
friendship ; even a fiuniliar friendship with a man 
of 80 much quiet learning and humility. 

To enumerate the many particular points, in 
which Mr. Hooker and Mr. Travers dissented, — 
idl, or most of which I have seen written, — would 
prove at least tedious : and therefore I shall im- 
pose upon my reader no more tlian two, which 
shall immediately follow, and by which he may 
judge of the rest. 

Mr. Travers excepted against Mr. Hooker, for 
that in one of his sermons he declared. That the 



assurance of what we believe by the word of Grod 
is not to us so certain as that which we perceive 
by sense. And Mr. Hooker confesseth he said so, 
and endeavours to justify it by the reasons fol- 
lowing. 

First ; I taught that tiie things which God pro- 
mises in his word are surer than what we touch, 
handle, or see : but are we so sure and certain of 
them % If we be, why doth God so often prove 
his promises to us as he doth, by arguments drawn 
from our sensible experience t For we must be 
surer of the proof than of the things proved ; 
otherwise it is no pi*oof. For example ; how is it 
that many men looking on the moon, at the same 
time, every one knoweth it to be the moon as cer- 
tainly as the other doth ; but many believing one 
and the same promise, have not all one and the 
same fulness of persuasion. For how falleth it 
out, that men being assured of aiiy thing by sense, 
can be no surer of it than they are ; when as the 
strongest in faith that liveth upon the earth hath 
always need to labolir, strive, and pray, that his 
assurance concerning heavenly and spiritual things 
may grow, increase, and be augmented 1 

The sermon that gave him the cause of this his 
justification, makes the case more plain, by de- 
claring that there is, besides this certainty of 
evidence, a certainty of adherence. In which 
having most excellently demonstrated what the 
certainty of adherence is, he makes this comfort- 
able use of it, comfortable, he says, as to weak 
believers, who suppose themselves to be faithless, 
not to believe, when notwithstanding they have 
their adherence ; the Holy Spirit hath his private 
operations, and worketh secretly in th^n, and 
effectually too, though they want the inward testi- 
mony of it. 

Tell this, saith he, to a man that hath a mind 
too much dejected by a sad sense of his sin ; to 
one that, by a too severe judging of himself, con- 
cludes that he wants faith, because he wants the 
comfortable assurance of it ; and his answer will be. 
Do not persuade me against my knowledge, against 
what I find and feel in myself : I do not, I know, 
I do not believe. — Mr. Hooker's own words fol- 
low. — ^Well then, to favour such men a little in 
their weakness^ let that be granted which they do 
imagine ; be it, that they adhere not to God's 
promises, but are faithless, and without belief : 
but are they not grieved for their unbelief? They 
confe£» they are ; do they not wish it might, and 
also strive that it may be otherwise ? We knoV 
they do. Whence cometh this, but from a secret 
love and liking, that they have of those things 
believed I For no man can love those things 
which in his own opinion are not ; and if they 
think those things to be, which they shew they 
love, when they desire to beHeve them ; then must 
it be, that, by desiring to believe, they. prove them- 
selves true believers : for without faith no man 
thinketh that things believed are : which argument 
all the subtilties of infernal powera will never be 
able to dissolve. This is an abridgment of part of 
the reasons Mr. Hooker gives for his justification 
of this his opinion, for which he was excepted 
against by Mr. Travers. 

Mr. Hooker was also accused by Mr. Travers, 
for that he in one of his sermons had declared. 
That he doubted not but that God was merciful to 
many of our forefathers living in popish supersti* 
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tion, for as much as they smned ignorantly : and 
Mr. Hooker in his answer professeth it to be his 
judgment, and declares his reasons for this charit- 
able opinion to be as foUoweth. 

But first, he states the question about justifica- 
tion and works, and how the foundation of faith 
without works is overthrown ; and then he pro- 
ceeds to discover that way which natural men and 
some others have mistaken to be the way, by 
which they hope to attain true and everlasting 
happiness : and having discovered tlie mistaken, 
he proceeds to direct to that true way, by which, 
and no other, everlasting life and blessedness is 
attainable. And these two ways he demonstrates 
thus : — they be his own wox^ that follow : — 
*' That, the way of nature ; this, the way of 
grace ; the end of that way, salvation merited, 
pre-supposing the righteousness of men's works ; 
their righteousness, a natural ability to do them ; 
that ability^ the goodness of God, which created 
them in such perfection. But the end of this way, 
salvation bestowed upon men as a gift : pre-sup- 
posing not their righteousness, but the forgiveness 
of their unrighteousness, justification ; their justi- 
fication, not their natural ability to do good, but 
their hearty sorrow for not doing, and unfeigned 
belief in Him, for whose sake not-doers are ac- 
cepted, which is their vocation ; their vocation, 
the election of God, taking them out of the number 
of lost children ; their election, a mediator in whom 
to be elected ; this mediation, inexplicable mercy ; 
this mercy, supposing their misery for whom He 
vouchsafed to die, and make himself a mediator.'' 

And he also deolareth. There is no meritorious 
cause for our justification, but Christ : no effectual, 
but his mercy ; and says also. We deny the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, we abuse, disannul, and 
annihilate the benefit of his passion, if by a proud 
imagination we believe we can merit everlasting 
life, or can be worthy of it. This belief, he de- 
elareth, is to destroy the very essence of our justi- 
fication ; and he makes all opinions that border 
upon this to be very dangerous. Yet nevertheless, 
— ^and for this he was accused, — *^ considering how 
many virtuous and just men, how many saints 
and martyrs have had their dangerous opinions, 
amongst which this was one, that they hoped to 
make God some part of amends, by voluntary 
punishments which they laid upon themselves : 
because by this, or the like erroneous opinions, 
which do by consequence overthrow the merits of 
Christ, shall man be so bold as to write on their 
graves, Such men are damned ; there is for them 
no salvation I St. Austin says, Errare possum, 
Haretieus esse nolo. And except we put a differ- 
ence betwixt them that err ignorantly, and them 
that obstinately persist in it, how is it possible that 
any man should hope to be saved I* Give me a 
pope or a cardinal, whom great afflictions have 
made to know himself, whose heart God hath 
touched with true sorrow for all his sins, and filled 
with a love of Christ and his gospel ; whose eyes 
are willingly open to see the truth, and his mouth 
ready to renounce all error, — this one opinion of 
merit excepted, which he thinketh Grod will require 
at his hands ; — and because he wanteth, trembleth, 
and is discouraged, and yet can say, Lord, cleanse 
me from all my secret sins ! shall I think, because 
of this, or a like error, such men touch not so 
much as the hem of Christ's garments If they 



do, wherefore should I doubt, but that virtue may 
proceed from Christ to save them ? No, I will 
not be afraid to say to such a one, You err in your 
opinion ; but be of good comfort ; you have to do 
with a merciful God, who will make the best of 
that little which you hold well ; and not with a 
captious sophister, who gathereth the worst out of 
every thing in which you are mistaken.'' 

But it will be sai^ says Mr. Hooker, the ad- 
mittance of merit in any degree ovei'throweth the 
foundation, excludeth from the hope of mercy, 
from all possibility of salvation. (And now Mr. 
Hooker's own words follow.) 

<< What, though they hold the truth sincerely in 
all other parts of Christian faith ; although they 
have in some meajsure all the virtues and graces 
of the Spirit, although they have all other tokens 
of God's children in them I although they be far 
from having any proud opinion, that they shall be 
saved by the worthiness of their deeds ! although 
the only thing that troubleth and molesteth them 
be a little too much dejection, somewhat too great 
a fea^ arising from an erroneous conceit that God 
will require a worthiness in them, which they are 
grieved to find wanting in themselves t although 
they be not obstinate in this opinion 1 although 
they be willing, and would be glad to forsake it, if 
any one reason were brought sufficient to disprove 
it 1 although the only cause why they do not for- 
sake it ere they die, be their ignorance of that 
means by which it might be disproved 1 although 
the cause why the ignorance in this point is not 
removed, be the want of knowledge in sudi as 
should be able, and are not, to remove it t" Let 
me die, says Mr. Hooker, if it be ever proved that 
simply an error doth exclude a pope or cardinal 
in such a case utterly from hope of life. ** Surely^ 
I must confess, that if it be an error to thipk that 
God may be merciful to save men, even when they 
en*, my greatest comfort is my error : were it not 
for the love I bear to this error, I would never 
wish to speak or to live." 

I was willing to take notice of these two points, 
as supposing them to be very material ; and that, 
as they are thus contracted, they may prove useful 
to my reader ; as also for that the answers be 
arguments of Mr. Hooker's great and clear reason, 
and equal charity. Other exceptions were also 
made against him by Mi*. Travers, an that he 
prayed before, and not after, his sermons ; that 
in his prayers he named bishops ; that he kneeled 
both when he prayed and when he received the 
sacrament ; and, says Mr. Hooker, in his defence, 
other exceptions so like these, as but to name, I 
should have thought a greater fault than to com- 
mit them. 

And it is not unworthy the noting, that, in the 
manage of so great a controveisy, a sharper re>* 
proof than this, and one like it, did never fall from | 
the happy pen of this humble man. That like it i 
was upon a like occasion of exceptions, to which 
his answer was, '< Your next argument consists of 
railing and of reasons : to your railing I say no- 
thing ; to your reasons I say what follows." And 
I am glad of this fair occasion to testify the dove- 
like temper of this meek, this matchless man. 
And doubtless, if Almighty God had blest the dis- 
senters from the ceremonies and discipline of this 
church, with a like measure of wisdom and humi- 
lity, instead of their pertinacious zeal, then obedi- 
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ence and truth had kissed each other, then peace 
and piety had flourished in our nation, and this 
church and state had heen blessed like Jerusalem, 
that is at unity with itself ; but this can never be 
expected, till Grod shall bless the common people 
of this nation with a belief that schism is a sin, 
and they not fit to judge what is schism ; and 
bless them also with a belief, that there mav be 
offences taken which are not given, and that laws 
are not made for private men to diBpute,but to obey. 

And this also may be worthy of noting, that 
these exceptions of Mr. Travers against Mr. 
Hooker proved to be felix error, for they were 
the cause of his transcribing those few of his ser- 
mons which we now see printed with his books, 
and of his answer to Mr. Travers his Supplica- 
tion, and of his most learned and useful Discourse 
of Justification, of Faith, and Works; and by 
their transcription they fell into such hands as 
have preserved them from being lost, as too many 
of his other matchless writings were ; and from 
these I have gathered many observations in this 
discourse of his life. 

After the publication of his answer to the peti. 
tion of Mr. Travers, Mr. Hooker grew daily into 
greater repute with the most learned and wise of 
the nation ; but it had a contrary effect in very 
many of the Temple, that were zealous for Mr. 
Travers, and for his cUhrch discipline ; insomuch, 
that though Mr. Travers left the place, yet the 
seeds of discontent could not be rooted out of that 
society, by the great reason, and as great meek- 
ness, of this humble man ; for though the chief 
benchers gave him much reverence and encou- 
ragement, yet he there met with many neglects 
and oppositions by those of Master Travers' judg- 
ment, insomuch that it turned to his extreme 
ffrief ; and, that he might unbeguile and win them, 
he designed to write a deliberate, sober treatise of 
the church's power to make canons for the use of 
ceremonies, and by law to impose an obedience to 
them, as upon her children ; and this he proposed 
to do in Eight Books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Pofity, intending therein to show such arguments 
as should force an assent from all men, if reason, 
delivered in sweet language and void of any pro- 
vocation, were able to do it ; and, that he might 
prevent all prejudice, he wrote before it a large 
preface or epistle to the dissenting brethren, 
wherein there were such bowels of love, and such 
a commixture of that love with reason, as was 
never exceeded but in holy writ ; and particularly 
by that of St. Paul to his dear brother and fellow- 
labourer Philemon, than which none ever was 
more like this epistle of Mr. Hooker's. So that 
his dear friend and companion in his studies. Dr. 
Spencer, might, after his death, justly say, « What 
admirable height of learning, and depth of judg- 
ment dwelt in the lowly mind of this truly humble 
man — great in all wise men's eyes, except his 
own ; with what gravity and majesty of speech 
his tongue and pen uttered heavenly mysteries ; 
whose eyes, in the humility of his heart, were 
always cast down to the ground ; how all things 
that proceeded from him were breathed as from 
the spirit of love ; as if he, like the bird of the 
Holy Ghost, the dove, had wanted ^11 : let tliose 
tliat knew him not in his person, judge by these 
living images of his soul, his writings." 

The foundation of these books was laid in the 



Temple, but he found it no fit place to finish what 
he had there designed ; he therefore earnestly 
solicited the archbishop for a remove from that 
place, to whom he spake to this purpose : ** My 
lord, when I lost the freedom of my cell, which 
was my college, yet I found some degree of it in 
my quiet country parsonage ; but I am weary of 
the noise and oppositions of this place, and indeed 
God and nature did not intend me for contentions, 
but for study and quietness. My lord, my par- 
ticular contests with Mr. Travers here have proved 
the more unpleasant to me, because I believe him 
to be a good man, and that belief hath occasioned 
me to examine mine own conscience concerning 
his opinions ; and, to satisfy that, I have consulted 
the Scripture and other Laws, both human and 
divine, whether the conscience of him, and others 
of his judgment, ought to be so far complied with 
as to alter our frame of church government, our 
manner of God's worship, our praising and pray- 
ing to him, and our established ceremonies, as 
often as his and other tender consciences shall 
require us. And in this examination, I have not 
only satisfied myself, but have begun a Treatise, 
in which I intend a justification of the laws of our 
ecclesiastical polity ; in which design Grod and his 
holy angels shall at the last great day bear me 
that witness which my conscience now does, that 
my meaning is not to provoke any, but rather to 
satisfy all tender consciences ; and I shall never 
be able to do this, but where I may study, and 
pray for Grod's blessing upon my endeavours, and 
Keep myself in peace and privacy, and behold 
God's blessing spring out of my mother earth, and 
eat my own bread without oppositions ; and there- 
fore, iS your grace can judge me worthy of such a 
fitvour, let me beg it, that I may perfect what I 
have begun." 

About this time the parsonage or rectory of 
Boscum, in the diocese of Sarum,and six miles 
from that city, became void. The Bishop of Sarum 
is patron of it ; but in the vacancy of that see, 
which was three years betwixt the translation of 
Bishop Pierce to the see of York and Bishop 
Caldwell's admission into it, the disposal of that 
and all benefices belonging to that see, during this 
said vacancy, came to be disposed of by the Arch- 
bishop of Qinterbury, and he presented Richard 
Hooker to it in the year 1591. And Richard 
Hooker was also in the said year instituted, July 
17, to be a minor prebend of Salisbuiy, the corps 
to it being Nether- Haven, about ten miles from 
that city ; which prebend was of no great value, 
but intended chieiBy to make him capable of a 
better preferment in that church. In this Boscum 
he continued till he had finished four of his eight 
. proposed books of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, 
and these were entered into the register-book in 
Stationers' Hall, the 9th of March, 1592, but not 
published till the year 1594, and then were with 
the before-mentioned large and affectionate pre- 
face, which he directs to them that seek, as they 
term it, the reformation of the laws and orders 
ecclesiastical in the church of England ; of which 
books I shall yet say nothing more, but that he 
continued his laborious diligence to finish the re- 
maining four during his life ; of all which more 
properly hereafler, but at Boscum he finished and 
published but only the first four, being then in the 
thirty-ninth year of his age. 
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He left BoBcum in the year 1595, by a Borren- 
der of it into the hands of Bishop Caldwell ; and 
he presented Benjamin Russel, who was instituted 
into it tiie 23rd of June in the same year. 

The parsonage of Bishop's Bourne, in Kent, 
three miles from Canterbury, is in that arch- 
bishop's gift ; but, in the latter end of the year 
1594, Dr. William Redman, the rector of it, was 
made Bishop of Norwich, by which means the 
power of presenting to it was pro e& vice in the 
queen ; and she presented Richard Hooker, whom 
she loved well, to this good living of Bourne, the 
7th of July, 1595, in which living he continued 
till his death, without any addition of dignity or 
profit. 

And now having brought our Richard Hooker 
from his birth-place to this where he found a 
grave, I shall only give some account of his books, 
and of his behaviour in this parsonage of Bourne, 
and then give a rest both to myself and my reader. 

His first four books and ku^ epistle have been 
declared to be printed at his being at Boscum, 
ajono 1594. Next I am to tell, that at the end of 
these four books there was, when he first printed 
them, this advertisement to the reader. ^ I have 
for some causes thought it at this time more fit to 
let go these first four books by themselves, than 
to stay both them and the rest, till the whole 
might together be published. Such generalities 
of the cause in question as are here handled, it 
will be perhaps not amiss to consider apart, by 
way of introduction unto the books that are to 
follow concerning particulars; in the meantime 
the reader is requested to mend the printer's 
errors, as noted underneath." 

And I am next to declare, that his fifth book, 
which is larger than his first four, was first also 
printed by itself, anno 1597, and dedicated to his 
patron, for till then he chose none, the archbishop. 
These books were read with an admiration of their 
excellency in this, and their just fame spread itself 
also into foreign nations. And I have been told, 
more than forty years past, that either Cardinal 
Allen or learned Dr. Stapleton^, both Englishmen, 
and in Italy about the time when Hooker's four 
books were first printed, meeting with this general 
fame of them, were desirous to read an author 
that both the reformed and the learned of their 
own Romish church did so much magnify ; and 
therefore caused them to be sent for to Rome ; 
and after reading them, boasted to the pope, which 
then was Clement the Eighth, that though he had 
lately said, he never met with an English book 
whose writer deserved the name of author, yet 
there now appeared a wonder to them, and it 
would be so to his holiness, if it were in Latin ; 
for a poor obscure English priest had writ four 
such books of laws and church polity, and in a 
style that expressed such a grave and so humble 
a majesty, with such clear demonstration of reason, 
that in all their readings they had not met with 
any that exceeded him : and this begot in the 
pope an earnest desire that Dr. Stapleton should 
bring the said four books, and, looking on the 
English, read a part of them to him in Latin ; 



* Thomas Stapleton was bom at Henfield in Susaez, in 
1535, and received his edaoation at Winchester, and New 
CoUegre, Oxford; but being attached to the Romish 
nligioa he left Inland, and became profeaaor of divinity 
atDouay. He died at Loavain in 1506. 



which Dr. Stapleton did, to the end of the first 
book, at the conclusion of which, the pope spake 
to tlus purpose : — ^^ There is no learning that this 
man hath not searched into, nothing too hard for 
his understanding : this man indeed deserves the 
name of an author : his books will get reverence 
hy age ; for there is in them such seeds of eter^ 
mty, that, if the rest be like this, they shall last 
till the last fire shall consume all learning." 

Nor was this high, the only testimony and com* 
mendations given to his books ; for at the first 
coming of King James into this kingdom, he 
inquired of the Archbishop Whitgift for his £riend 
Mr. Hooker, that writ the books of Chureh-polity ; 
to which the answer was, that he died a year before 
Queen Elizabeth, who received the sad news of his 
death witii very much sorrow ; to whi<^ the king 
replied, ''And I receive it with no less, that I 
shall want the desired happiness of seeing and 
discoursing with that man, firom whose books I 
have received such satisfaction : indeed, my lord, 
I have received more satisfaction in reading a leaf 
or paragraph, in Mr. Hooker, though it wore but 
about the fashion of churches, or church-music, 
or the like, but especially of the sacraments, than 
I have had in the reading particular large tr«&ttses 
written but of one of those subjects by others, 
though very learned men : and I observe there is 
in Mr. Hooker no affected language ; but a giave, 
compreh^mve, clear manifestation of reason, and 
that backed with the authority of tiie Scripture, 
the fathers, and schoolmen, aiid with all law both 
sacred and civil. And, though many others write 
well, yet in the next age they will be forgotten ; 
but doubtless there is in every page of Mr. Hook- 
er's book the picture of a divine soul, such pictures 
of truth and reason, and drawntin so saered colours, 
that they shall never fade, but give an immortal 
memory to the author." And it is so truly true» 
that the king thought what he spake, that, as the 
most learned of the nation have, and still do 
mention Mr. Hooker with reverence, so he also 
did never mention him but with the epithet of 
learned, or judicious, or reverend, or venerable 
Mr. Hooker. 

Nor did his son, our late King Charles the First, 
ever mention him but with the same reverence, 
enjoining his son, our now gracious king, to be 
studious in Mr. Hooker's books. And our learned 
antiquary Mr. Camdenf, mentioning the death, 
the modesty, and other virtues of Mr. Hooker, 
and magnifying his books, wished, that, for the 
honour of this, and benefit of other nations, they 
were turned into the universal language. Which 
work, though undertaken by many, yet they have 
been weary, and forsaken it : but the reader may 
now expect it, having been long since begun and 
lately finished, by the happy pen of Dr. Earle, now 
lord bishop of Salisbury, of whom I may justly 
say, — and let it not offend him, because it is eas^ 
a truth as ought not to be concealed from posterity^ 
or those that now live, and yet know hun not,< — 
that since Mr. Hooker died, none have lived whom 
God hath blessed with more innocent wisdom, 
more sanctified learning, or a more pious, peace- 
able, primitive temper : so that this excellent 
person seems to be only like himself, and our 
venerable Richard Hooker ; and only fit to make 
the learned of all nations happ y, in knowing what 
t In his Annals, 1599. 
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hath been too long confined to the language of our 
little island. 

There might he many more and just occasions 
taken to sp^ik of his books, which none ever did 
or can commend too much ; but I decline them, 
and hasten to an account of his Christian behaviour 
and death at Bourne : in which place he con- 
tinued his custoQoary rules of mortification and 
self-denial ; was much in fasting, vfrequent in 
meditation and prayers, enjoying those blessed 
returns, which only men of strict lives feel and 
know, and of which men of loose a^d godless lives 
cannot be made sensible ; for spiritual things are 
spiritually discerned. 

At his entrance into this place, his friendship 
was much sought for by Dr. Hadrian Saravia*, 
then, or about that time, made one of the prebends 
of Canterbury ; a German by birth, and sometimes 
a pastor both in Flanders and Holland, where he 
had studied, and well considered the controverted 
points concerning Episcopacy and sacrilege ; and 
in England had a just occasion to declare his 
judgment concerning both, unto his brethren 
ministers of the Low Countries ; which was ex- 
cepted affainst by Theodore Beza and others; 
against whose exceptions he rejoined, and thereby 
became the happy author of many learned tracts 
writ in Latin, especially of three ; one, of ^ The 
Degrees of Ministers,'* and of '< The Bishops' 
Superiority above the Presbytery ;" a second, 
'* Against Sacrilege ;" and a third of ^' Christian 
Obedience to Princes;" the last being occasioned 
by Gretzerus the Jesuit. And it is observable, 
that when, in a time of church-tumults, Beza gave 
his reasons to the chancellor of Scotland for the 
abrogation of Episcopacy in that nation, partly by 
letters, and more fully in a treatise of a threefold 
Episcopacy, — ^which he calls divine, human, and 
satani<»I,— this Dr. Saravia had, by the help of 
Bishop Whitgift, made such an early discovery of 
their intentions, that he had almost as soon an- 
swered that treatise as it became public ; and he 
therein discovered how Beza's opinion did contra- 
dict that of Calvin's and his adlierents ; leaving 
them to interfere with themselves in point of 
Episcopacy. But of these tracts it wUl not con- 
cern me to say more, than that they were most of 
them dedicated to his, and the church of England's 
watchful patron, John Whitgift, the archbishop ; 
and printed about the time in which Mr. Hooker 
also appeared first to the world, in the publication 
of his first four books of " Ecclesiafitical Polity." 

This friendship being sought for by this learned 
doctor, you may believe was not denied by Mr. 
Hooker, who was by fortune so like him, as to be 
engaged against Mr. Tmvers, Mr. Cartwright, and 
others of their judgment, in a controversy too 
like Dr. Saravia's ; so that in this year of 1595 
and in this place of Bourne, these two excellent 
persons began a holy friendship, increasing daily 
to so high and mutual affections, that their two 
wills seemed to be but one and the same ; and 
their designs both for the glory of God, and peace 

« Dr. Hadrian Saravia was a Protestant dirine and pro- 
feBsor of divinity at Leyden. He was bom at Artois in 
1 A3] , and oame to England in 1A87. He was for some time 
Plant e r of the Free Orammar School at Soathampfeon, and 
waaoneofthetranslatorsof King James's BiUe. He was 
the intimate friend of Archbishop Whitgift. He died in 



of the church, still assisting and- improving each 
other's virtues, and the desired comforts of a 
peaceable piety ; which I have willingly mentioned, 
because it gives a foundation to some things that 
follow. 

This parsonage of Bourne is from Canterbury 
three nules, and near to the common road ihsLt 
leads from that city to Dover ; in which parson- 
age Mr. Hooker had not been twelve months, but 
his books, and the innocency and sanctity of his 
life became so remarkable, that many turned out 
of the road, and others — scholars especially — went 
purposely to see the man, whose life and learning 
were so much admired : and alas ! as our Saviour 
said of St. John Baptist, <^What went they out to 
see? a man clothed in purple and fine linen!" 
No, indeed ; but an obscure, harmless man ; a 
man in poor clothes, his loins usually girt in a 
coarse gown, or canonical coat ; of a mean stature, 
and stooping, and yet more lowly in the thoughts 
of his soul : lus body worn out, not with age, but 
study and holy mortifications ; his face full of heat 
pimples, begot by his unactivity and sedentary 
life. And to this true character of his person, let 
me add this of his disposition and behaviour : 
Grod and nature blessed him with so blessed a 
bashfulness, that as in his younger days his pupils 
might easily look him out of countenance ; so nei- 
ther then, nor in his age^ did he ever willingly 
look any man in the face :* and was of so mild and 
humble a nature, that his poor parish-clerk and 
he did never talk but with both their hats on, or 
both off, at the same time : and to this may be 
added, that though he was not purblind, yet he was 
short or weak-sighted ; and where he fixed his 
eyes at the beginning of his sermon, there they 
continued till it was ended : and the reader has a 
liberty to believe, that his modesty and dim sight 
were some of the reasons why he trusted Mrs. 
Churchman to ohoose his wife. 

This parish-clerk lived till the third or fourth 
year of the late Long Parliament ; betwixt which 
time and Mr. Hooker's death there had come many 
to see the place of his burial, and the monument 
dedicated to his memory by Sir William Cowper, 
who still lives ; and the poor clerk had many 
rewards for showing Mr. Hooker's grave-place, 
and his said monument, and did always hear Mr. 
Hooker mentioned with commendations and reve- 
rence : to all which he added his own knowledge 
and observations of his humility and holiness ; and 
in all which discourses the poor man was still 
more confirmed in his opinion of Mr. Hooker's 
virtues and learning. But it so fell out, that 
about the said third or fourth' year of the Long 
Parliament, the then present parson of Bourne 
was sequestered, — ^you may guess why, — ^and a 
Genevan minister put into his good living. This, 
and other like sequestrations, made the clerk 
express himself in a wonder, and say, they had 
sequestered so many good men, that he doubted, 
if his good master Mr. Hooker had lived till now, 
they would have sequestered him too ! 

It was not long before this intruding minister had 
made a party in and about the said parish, that 
were desirous to receive the sacrament as in 
Geneva ; to which end, the day was appointed for 
a select company, and forms and stools set about 
the altar, or communion-table, for them to ut and 
eat and drink : but when they went about this 
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work, there was a want of some joint-stools, which 
the minister sent the clerk to fetch, and then to 
fetch cushions, — ^but not to kneel upon. When 
the clerk saw them begin to sit down, he began to 
wonder ; but the minister bade him cease won- 
dering, and lock the church-door: to whom he 
replied, " Pray take you the keys, and lock me 
out : I will never come more into this church ; 
for all men will say, my master Hooker was a good 
man, and a good scholar ; and I am sure it was 
not used to be thus in his days : " and report says 
the old man went presently home and died ; I do 
not say died immediately, but within a few days 
after. 

But let us leave this grateful clerk in his quiet 
grave, and return to Mr. Hooker himself, con- 
tinuing our observations of his Christian behaviour 
in this place, where he gave a holy valediction to 
all the pleasures and allurements of earth ; pos- 
sessing his soul in a virtuous quietness, which he 
maintained by constant study, prayers, and medi- 
tations. His use was to preach once every Sunday, 
and he, or his curate, to catechise after the Second 
Lesson in the Evening Prayer. His sermons 
were neither long nor earnest, but uttered with a 
grave zeal, and an humble voice : his eyes always 
fixed on one place, to prevent imagination from 
wandering ; insomuch, that he seemed to study as 
he spake. The design jof his sermons — as indeed 
of all his discourses — ^was to show reasons for 
what he spake ; and with these reasons such a 
kind of rhetoric, as did rather convince and per- 
suade than frighten men into piety ; studying not 
BO much for matter, — which he never wanted, — as 
for apt illustrations, to inform and teach his un- 
learned hearers by familiar examples, and then 
make them better by convincing applications ; 
never labouring by hard words, and then by need- 
less distinctions and subdistinctions, to amuse his 
hearers, and get glory to himself ; but glory only 
to God. Which intention, he would often say, 
was as discernible in a preacher as a natural from 
an artificial beauty. 

He never failed the Sunday before every Ember- 
week to give notice of it to his parishioners, per- 
suading them both to fast, and then to double 
their devotions for a learned and a pious clergy, 
but especially the last ; saying often, that the Hfe 
of a pious clergyman was visible rhetoric ; and so 
convincing, that the most godless men — though 
they would not deny themselves the enjoyment of 
their present lusts — did yet secretly wish them- 
selves like those of the strictest lives. And to 
what he persuaded others, he added his own ex- 
ample of fasting and prayer ; and did usually 
every Ember-week take from the parish-clerk the 
key of the church-door, into which place he retired 
every day, and locked himself up for many hours ; 
and did the like most Fridays and other days of 
fasting. 

He would by no means omit the customary time 
of procession, persuading all, both rich and poor, 
if they desired the preservation of love, and their 
parish-rights and liberties, to accompany him in 
his perambulation ; and most did so : in which 
perambulation he would usually express more 
pleasant discourse than at other times, and would 
then always drop some loving and facetious ob- 
servations to be remembered against the next 
year, especially by the boys and young people ; 



still inclining them, and all liis present parish- 
ioners, to meekness, and mutual kindnesses and 
love ; because love thinks not evil, but covers a 
multitude of infirmities. 

He was diligent to inquire who of his parish 
were sick, or any ways distressed, and would oftea 
visit them, unsent for ; supposing that the fittest 
time to discover to them those errors, to which 
health and *prosperity had blinded them. And 
having by pious reasons and prayers moulded 
them into holy resolutions for the time to come, he 
would incline tthem to confession and bewailing 
their sins, with purppse to forsake them, and then 
to receive the communion, both as a strengthening 
of those holy resolutions, and as a seal betwixt 
€rod and them of his mercies to their souls, in case 
that present sickness did put a period to their lives. 

And as he was thus watchful and charitable to 
the sick, so he was as diligent to prevent law^suits ; 
still urging his parisliioners and neighbours to bear 
with each other's infirmities, and live in love, 
because as St. John says, ** He that lives in love, 
lives in Grod ; for God is love." And to maintain 
this holy fire of love constantly burning on the 
altar of a pure heart, his advice was to watch and 
pray, and always keep themselves fit to receive the 
communion, and then to receive it oftea ; for it 
was both a confirming and strengthening of their 
graces. This was his advice ; and at his entrance 
or departure out of any house, he would usually 
speak to the whole family, and bless them by 
name ; insomuch, that as he seemed in his youth 
to be taught of God, so he seemed in this place to 
teach his precepts, as Enoch did, by walking with 
him in all holiness and humility, making eadi day 
a step towards a blessed eternity. And though^ 
in this weak and declining age of the world, such 
examples are become barren, and almost incredi- 
ble ; yet let his memory be blest with this true 
recordation, because he that praises Richard 
Hooker, praises God who hath given such gifts to 
men ; and let this humble and affectionate relation 
of.him become such a pattern, as may invite pos- 
terity to imitate these his virtues. 

This was his constant behaviour, both at Bourne 
and in all the places in which he lived : thus did 
he walk with God, and tread the footsteps of pri- 
mitive piety ; and yet, as that great example of 
meekness and purity, even our blessed Jesus, was 
not free from false accusations, no more was this 
disciple of his, this most humble, most innocent, 
holy man. His was a slander parallel to that of 
chaste Susannah's by the wicked elders ; or that 
against St. Athanasius, as it is recorded in his life, 
— for that holy man had heretical enemies, — a 
slander which this age calls trepanning. Tho 
particulars need not a repetition ; and that it was 
false, needs no other testimony than the pubUc 
punishment of his accusers, and their open oon< 
fession of his innocency. It was said, that the 
accusation was contrived by a dissenting brother, 
one that endured not church-ceremonies, hating 
him for his book's sake, which he was not able to 
answer ; and his name hath been told me : but I 
have not so much confidence in the relation, as to 
make my pen fix a scandal on him to posterity ; 
I shall rather leave it doubtful till the great day 
of revelation. But this is certain, that he lay 
under the great charge, and the anxiety of thiB 
accusation, and kept it secret to himself for many 
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months ; and, being a helpless man, had lain longer 
under this heavy burthen, but that the Protector 
of the innocent gave such an accidental occasion, 
as forced him to make it known to his two dearest 
friends, Edwin Sandys and Greorge Cranmer, who 
were so sensible of their tutor's sufferings, that 
they gave themselves no rest, till by their dis- 
quisitions and diligence they had found out the 
fraud, and bi'ought him the welcome news, that 
his accusers did confess they had wronged him, 
and begged his pardon. To which the good man's 
reply was to tliis purpose: "The Lord forgive 
them ; and the Lord bless you for this comfort- 
able news. Now have I a just occasion to say 
with Solomon, friends ore born for the days of 
adversity ; and such you have proved to me. And 
to my God I say, as did the mother of St. John 
Baptist, Thus hath the Lord dealt with me, in the 
day wherein he looked upon me, to take away my 
reproach among men. And, my God ! neither 
my life, nor my reputation, are safe in mine own 
keeping ; but in thine, who didst take care of me 
when I yet hanged upon my mother's breast. 
Blessed are they that put their trust in thee, 
Lord ! for when false witnesses were risen up 
against me ; when shame was ready to cover my 
&ce ; when my nights were restless ; when my 
soul thirsted for a deliverance, as the hart panteth 
after the rivers of waters ; then thou. Lord, didst 
hear my complaints, pity my condition, and art 
now become my deliverer ; and as long as I live 
I will hold up my hands in this manner, and mag- 
nify thy mercies, who didst not give me over as a 
prey to mine enemies : the net is broken, and they 
are taken in it. Oh 1 blessed are they that put 
their trust in thee ! and no prosperity shall make 
me forget those days of sorrow, or to perform those 
TOWS that I have made to thee in the days of my 
affliction ; for with such sacrifices, thou, God I 
art well pleased ; and I will pay them." 

Thus did the joy and gratitude of this good man's 
heart break forth : and it is observable, that as the 
invitation to this slander was his meek behaviour 
and dove-like simplicity, for which he was remark- 
able ; so his Christian charity ought to be imitated. 
For though the spirit of revenge is so pleasing to 
mankind, that it is never conquered but by a super- 
natural grace, revenge being indeed so deeply 
rooted in human nature, that, to prevent the 
excesses of it, — ^for men would not know moder- 
ation, — Almighty God allows not any degree of it 
to any man, but says *^ Vengeance is mine : " and 
though tliis be said positively by God himself, yet 
this revenge is so pleasing, that man is hsirdly 
persuaded to submit the manage of it to the time, 
and justice, and wisdom of his Creator, but would 
hasten to be his own executioner of it. And yet 
nevertheless, if any man ever did wholly decline, 
and leave this pleasing passion to the time and 
measure of Grod alone, it was this Richard Hooker, 
of whom I write : for when his slanderers were to 
suffer, he laboured to procure their pardon ; and 
when that was denied him, his reply was, ^ That 
however he would fast and prav that God would 
give them repentance, and patience to undergo 
their punishment. And his prayers were so fa.»: 
returned into his own bosom, that tlie first was 
gitinted, if we may believe a jienitent behaviour, 
and an open confession. And 'tis observable, that 
after this time he would often say to Dr. Saravia, 



" Oh ! with what quietness did I enjoy niy soul, 
after I was free from the fears of my slander ! 
And how much more after a conflict and victory 
over my desires of revenge I" 

About the year 1600, and of his age forty-six, 
he fell into a long and sharp sickness, occasioned 
by ft cold taken in his passage by water betwixt 
London and Gravesend, from the malignity of 
which he was never recovered ; for after that 
time, till his death, he was not free from thought- 
ful days and restless nights : but a submission to 
His will that malves the sick man's bed easy, by 
giving rest to his soul, made his very languishment 
comfortable : and yet all this time he was solicitous 
in his study, and said often to Dr. Saravia~-who 
saw him daily, and was the chief comfort of his 
life,— << That he did not be^ a long life of God for 
any other reason, but to live to finish his three 
remaining books of Polity ; and then. Lord, let 
thy servant depart in peace ;" which was his usual 
expression. And God heard his prayers, though 
he denied the church the benefit of them, as com- 
pleted by himself ; and 'tis thought he hastened 
his own death, by hastening to give life to his 
books. But this is certain, that the nearer he was 
to his death, the more he grew in humility, in holy 
thoughts, and resolutions. 

About a month before his death, this good man, 
that never knew, or at least never considered, 
the pleasures of the palate, became first to lose his 
appetite, and then to have an averseness to all 
food, insomuch that he seemed to live some inter- 
mitted weeks by the smell of meat only, and yet 
still studied and writ. And now his guardian angel 
seemed to foretel him that the day of his dissolu- 
tion drew near ; for which his vigorous soul 
appeared to thirst. 

In this time of his sickness, and not many days 
before his death, his house was robbed ; of which 
he having notice, his question was. Are my books 
and written papers safe ) And being answered 
that they were ; his reply was. Then it matters 
not ; for no other loss can trouble me. 

About one day before his death. Dr. Saravia, 
who knew the very secrets of his soul, for they 
were supposed to be confessors to each other, 
came to him, and, after a conference of the benefit, 
the necessity, and safety of the church's absolution, 
it was resolved the doctor should give him both 
that and the sacrament the day following. To 
which end the doctor came, and, after a short 
retirement and privacy, they two returned to the 
company ; and then the doctor gave him, and 
some of those friends which were with him, the 
blessed sacrament of the body and blood of our 
Jesus. Which being performed, the doctor thought 
he saw a reverend gaiety and joy in his face ; but 
it lasted not long ; for his bodily infirmities did 
return suddenly, and became more visible, inso- 
much that the doctor apprehended death ready to 
seize him ; yet, after some amendment, left him 
at night, with a promise to return early the day 
follovring ; which he did, and then found him 
better in appearance, deep in contemplation, and 
not inclinable to discourse ; which gave the doctor 
r^casion to require his present thoughts. To 
which he replied, << That he was meditating the 
number and nature of angels, and their blessed 
obedience and order, without which, peace could 
not be in Heaven : and oh 1 that it might be so on 
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earth !" After which words, he said, ^ I have 
lived to see this world is made up of perturbations ; 
and I have been long preparing to leave it, and 
gathering comfort for the dreadful hour of making 
my account with God, which I now apprehend to 
be near : and though I have bv his grace loved 
him in my youth, and feared him in mine age, 
and laboured to have a conscience void of offence 
to him, and to all men ; yet if thou, O Lord ! be 
extreme to mark what I have done amiss, who 
can abide it ? And therefore, where I have failed, 
Lord, shew mercy to me ; for I plead not my 
righteousness, but the forgiveness of my unright- 
eousness, for His merits, who died to purchase 
pardon for penitent sinners. And since I owe 
thee a death. Lord, let it not be terrible, and then 
fake thine own time ; I submit to it : let not mine, 
O Lord ! but let thy will be done." With which 
expression he fell into a dangerous slumber ; 
dangerous as to his recovery, yet recover he did, 
but it was to speak only these few words : ** Good 
doctor, God hath heard my daily petitions, for I 
am at peace with all men, and he is at peace with 
me ; and from that blessed assurance I feel that 
inward joy, which this world can neither give nor 
take from me : my conscience beareth me this 
witness, and this witness makes the thoughts of 
death joyful. I could wish to live to do the church 
more service ; but cannot hope it, for my days 
are past as a shadow that returns not." More he 
would have spoken, but his spirits failed him ; 
and, after a short conflict betwixt nature and 
death, a quiet sigh put a period to his last breath, 
and so he fell asleep. And now he seems to rest 
like I^azarus in Abraham's bosom. Let me here 
draw his curtain, till with the most glorious com- 
pany of the patriarchs and apostles, the most noble 
army of mart^TS and confessors, this most learned, 
most humble, holy man shall also awake to receive 



im eternal tranquillity, and with it a greater degree 
of glory, than common Christians ^all be msAe 
partakers of. 

In the mean time, bless, O Lord ! Lord, bless 
his brethren, the clergy of this nation, with effec- 
tual endeavours to attain, if not to his great learn- 
ing, yet to his remarkable meekness, his godly 
simplicity, and his Christian moderation ; for these 
will bring peace at the last. And, Lord, let hUi 
most excellent writings be blessed with what he 
designed, when he undertook them : which was, 
glory to tiiee, O God ! on high, peace in thy church, 
and good-will to mankind. Amen, amen. 

IzAAK Walton. 



This foUowmg epitaph was long since presented to 
the world, in memory of Mr. Hooker, by Sir 
William Cowper, who also built him a fair 
monument in Bourne church, and acknowledges 
him to have been his ispiritual father. 

Though nothing can be spoke worthy hia fame, 
Or the remembrance of that precious name. 
Judicious Hooker ; though this cost be spent 
On him, that hath a lasting monument 
In his own books ; yet ought we to express. 
If not his worth, yet our respectfuUiess. 
Church ceremonies he maintain'd ; then why 
Without all ceremony should he die ? 
Was it because his life and death should be 
Both equal patterns of humility ? 
Or that perhaps this only glorious one 
Was above all, to ask, why had he none f 
Yet he, that lay so long obacurdy low. 
Doth now preferr'd to greater honours go. 
Ambitious men, learn henoe to be more wise. 
Humility is the true way to rise : 
And God in me this lesson did inspire, 
To bid this humble man, ** Friend, sit up higher. 



APPENDIX. 



AwD now, having by a long and laborious search satis- 
Mod myself, and I hope my reader, by imparting to him 
the true relation of Mr. Hooker's life, I am desirous also 
to acquaint him with some observations that relate to it, 
and which could not properly fall to be spoken of till after 
his death ; of which my reader may expect a brief and 
true account in the following appendix. 

And first, it is not to be dciubted but that he died in the 
forty-seventh, if not in the forty-sixth year of his age ; 
whidi I mention, because many have believed him to be 
more aged : but I have oo examined it, as to be confident 
I mistake not ; and for the year of his death, Mr. Camden, 
who, in his Annals of Q,ueen Elizabeth, 1599> mentions 
him with a high commendation of his life and learning, 
declares him to die in the year 15.99 ; and yet in that 
inscription of his monument, set up at the charge of Sir 
William Cowper, in Bourne Church, where Mr. Hooker 
was buried, his death is there said to be in anno 1603 ; but 
doubtless both are mistaken ; for I have it attested under 
the hand of William Bomner, the archbishop's registrar 
for the province of Ganterbory. that Riehard Hooker's 
will bears date October 26th in anno IfiOO, and that it was 
proved the third of December following*. ' 

* And the reader may take notice, that since I first 



And that at his death he left fomr daughters, Alice.. 
Cicely, Jane, and Margaret ; that he gave to each of them 
an hundred pounds ; that he left Joan, his wife, his sole 
executrix ; and that, by his inventoiy, his estcte— a great 
part of it being in books— came to 1092^ 9s. 2d., which 
was much more than he thought himself worth; and 
which M'as not got by his care, much less by the good 
housewifery of his wife, but saved by his trusty servant, 
Thomas Lane, that was wiser than his master in getting 
money for him, and more fmgal than his mistress in 
keeping of it. Of which will of Mr. Hooker's I ehaU say 
no more, but that his dear friend Thomas, the father of 

writ this appendix to the Life of Mr. Hooker, Mr. Fnhnan, 
of Corpus Christi College, hath showed me a good au- 
thority tar the very day and hour of Mr. Hooker's death, 
in one of his books of Polity, whiob had been Archbishop 
Laud'a In which book, besides many considerable mar- 
ginal notes of some passages of his time, under the bishop's 
own hand, there is also written in the title-page of that 
book— which now is Mr. Fulman's— this attestation :— 

Richardus Hooker vir summls dootrinse dotibus omatus, 
do eccle8i& pnedpui AngUcanA optima meritns, obiit 
Novemb. 8, droiter horam seeoadam poatmeridianam, 
anno 1600. 
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George Cranmer,— of whom I hare spoken, and shall 
have occasion to say more,— was one of the witnesses 
to it. 

One of his eldest daughters was married to one Chalinor, 
sometime a schoolmaster in Chichester, and are both dead 
long since. Margaret, his youngest daughter, was married 
unto Ezekiel Charke, bachelor in divinity, and rector of 
St Nicholas in Harbledown, near Canterbury, who died 
about sixteen years past, and had a son Ezekiel, now 
living, and in sacred orders ; being at this time rector of 
Waldron in Sussex. She left also a daughter, with both 
whom I have spoken not many months past, and find her 
to be a widow in a condition that wants not, but very far 
from abounding. And these two attested unto me, that 
Richard Hooker, their grandfather, had a sister, by name 
Elizabeth Harvey, that lived to the age of 121 years, and 
4ied in the month of September, 1663. 

For his other two daughters I can learn little certainty, 
but have heard they both died before they were mar- 
riageable. And for his wife, she was so unlike Jephtha's 
daughter, that she staid not a comely time to bewail her 
widowhood ; nor lived long enough to repent her second 
marriage ; for which, doubtless, she would have found 
cause, if there had been but four months betwixt Mr. 
Hooker's and her death. liut she is dead, and let her 
other infirmities be buried with her. 

Thus much briefly fur his age, the year of his death, 
liis estate, his wife, and his children. I am next to 
speak of his books; concerning which I shall have a 
necessity of being longer, or shall neither do right to 
myself, or my reader, which is chiefly intoided in this 
appendix. 

I have declared in his life, that he proposed eight 
books, and that his first four were printed anno lfl04, and 
his fifth book first printed, and alone, anno 1597; and 
that he lived to finish the remaining three of the pro- 
posed eight: but whether we have the last three as 
finished by himself, is a Just and material question, con- 
cerning which I do declare, that I have been told almost 
forty years past^by one that very well knew 3Ir. Hooker 
and the affairs of his family, that, about amonth after the 
death of Mr. Booker, Bishop Whitgift, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, sent one of his chaplains to inquire of 
dirs. Hooker for the three remaining books of Polity writ 
by her husband ; of which she would not, or could not, 
give any account ; and tliat about three months after that 
time the bishop procured her to be sent for to London, and 
thai by^is procurement she was to be examined by some 
of her Majesty's council concerning the disposal of those 
books; but, by way of preparation for the next day's 
examination, the bishop invited her to Lambeth, and after 
some friendly questions, she confessed to him, ** that one 
Mr. Charke, and another minister that dwelt near Canter- 
bury, came to her, and desired that they might go into her 
husband's study, and look upon some of his writings ; and 
that there they two burnt and tore many of them, assuring 
her, that they were writings not fit to be seen ; and that 
she knew nothing more concerning them." Her lodging 
was then in King-street in Westminster, where she was 
found next morning dead tn her bed, and her new husband 
auspeoted and questioned for it; but he was declared 
innocent of her death. 

And I declare also, that Dr. John Spencer,— mentioned 
in the life of Mr. Hooker, — ^who was of Mr. Hooker's 
college, and of his time there, and betwixt whom there 
was so friendly a firiendship, that they continually advised 
togethw in all their studies, and particularly in what con- 
cerned thcM books of Polity— this Dr. Spencer, the three 
perfect books Wng lost, had delivered into his hands— I 
think by Bishop Whitgift^-the imperfect books, or first 
rough draughts of them, to be made as perfect as they 
might be by him, who both knew Mr. Hooker's hand- 
writing, and was best acquainted with his intentions. 
And a fair testimony of this may appear by an epistle, 
first, and usually printed before Mr. Hooker's five books, 
—but omitted. I know not why, in the last impression of 
the eight printed together in anno 1668, in which the pub- 
lishers seem to impose the three doubtful hooka, to be the 
undoubted books of Mr. Hooiker,— with these two letters. 



J. 8-, at the end of the said epistle, which was meant for 
this John Spencer ; in which epistle the reader may find ' 
theto words, which may give some authority to what I 
have here written of his last three books. 

'* And though Mr. Hooker hastened his own death by 
hastening to giv^ life to his books, yet he held out with 
his eyes to behold these Beiuaroins, these sons of his right 
hand, though to him they proved Benonies, sons of pain 
and sorrow. But some evil-disposed minds, whether of 
malice or covetousness, or wicked blind zeal, it is uncer- 
tain, as soon as they were bom, and their father dead, 
smothered them, and by conveying the perfect copies, left 
unto us nothing but the old, imperfect, mangled draughts, 
dismembered into pieces; no favour, no grace, not the 
shadow of themselves remaining in them. Had the 
father lived to behold them thus defaced, he might rightly 
have named them Benonies, the sons of sorrow ; but being 
the learned will not suffer them to die and be buried, it is 
intended the world shall see them as they are ; the learned 
will find in them some shadows and resemblances of their 
father's face. God grant, that as they were with their 
brethren dedicated to the church for messengers of peace, 
so, in the strength of that little breath of life that re- 
maineth in them, they may prosper in their work, and, by 
satisfying the doubts of such as are willing to learn, they 
may help to give an end to the calamities of these our 
civil wars. J. S." 

And next the reader may note, that this epistle of Dr. 
Spencer's was writ and first printed within four years 
after tiie death of Mr. Hooker, in which time all diligent 
search had been made for the perfect copies ; and then 
granted not recoverable, and therefore endeavoured to be 
completed out of Mr. Hooker's rough draughts, as is ex- 
pressed by the said Dr. Spencer in the said epistle, since 
whose death it is now fifty years. 

And I do profess by the faith of a Christian, that Dr. 
Spencer's wife— who was my aunt, and sister to George 
Cranmer, of whom I have spoken.-^told me forty years 
since, in these, or in words to this purpose : — '* That her 
husband had made up, or finished Mr. Hooker's last three 
books ; and that upon her husband's death-bed, or in his 
last sickness, he gave them into her hand, with a charge 
that they should not be seen by any man, but be by her 
delivered into the hands of the then Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, which was Dr. Abbot, or unto Dr. King, then 
Bishop of London, and that she did as he ei^oined her.** 

I do conceive, that firom Dr. Spencer's, and no other 
copy, there have been divers transcripts ; and I hnow 
that these were to be found in several places ; as namely, 
in Sir Thomas Bodley's library ; in that of Dr. Andrews, 
late Bishop of Winton ; in the late Lord Conway's ; in 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's ; and in the Bishop of 
Armagh's, and in many others ; and most of these pre- 
tended to be the author's own hand, but much disagree* 
ing, being indeed altered and diminished, as men have 
thought fittest to make Mr. Hooker's Judgment suit with 
their fanciee, or give authority to their corrupt designs; 
and for proof of a part of this, take these following fes- 
timoniea 

Dr. Barnard, sometime chaplain to Dr. Usher, late 
lord archbishop of Armagh, hath declared in a late book, 
called Clavi Traboles, printed by Richard Hodgkinson, 
anno 1661, that, in his search and examination of the said 
bishop's manuscripts, he found the three written botdcs 
which were supposed the sixth, seventh, and eighth of Mr. 
Hooker's books of Ecclesiastical Polity : and that in the 
said three booka-^iow printed as Mr. Hooker's— there are 
so many omissions, that they amount to many paragraphs, 
and which cause many inooherfflicies : the omissions are 
set down at large in the said printed book, to which 
I refer the reader for the whole; but think fit in this 
place to insert this following short part of some of the 
said omissions. 

** First, as there could be in natural bodies no motion of 
anything, unless there were some first which moved all 
things, and continued unmoveable; even so in politic 
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societies there must be some unpunishable, or else no man 
shall suffer punishment: for sith punishments proceed 
always from superiors, to whom the administration of 
justice belongeth ; which administration must have neces- 
sarily a fountain, that deriveth it to all others, and re- 
x»iveth not from any, because otherwise the course of 
Justice should go infinitely in a circl^ every superior 
having his superior without end, whiclAsannot be ; there- 
fore a well-spring, it followeth, there is ; a supreme head 
Of justice, whereunto all are subject, but itself in sub- 
jection to none. Which kind of pre-eminency if some 
ought to have in a kingdom, who but a king shall have 
It ? Kings, therefore, or no man, can have lawful power 
to judge. 

*' If private men offend, there is the magistrate over 
them, which judgeth ; if magistrates, they have their 
prince; if princes, there is heaven, a tribunal before 
which they shall appear; on earth they are not ac- 
countable to any." Here, says the doctor, it breaks off 
abruptly. 

And I have these words also attested under the hand of 
Mr. Fabian Phillips*, a man of note for his useful books. 
<* I will make oath, if I shall be required, that Dr. Sander- 
son, the late Bishop of Lincoln, did a little before his 
death, affirm to me, he had seen a manuscript affirmed 
to him to be the hand-writing of Mr. Richard Hooker, in 
which there was no mention made of the king or supreme 
governors being accountable to the people. This I will 
make oath, that that good man attested to me. 

Fabun Phillips." 

80 that there appears to be both omissions and additions 
in the said last three printed books : and this may pro- 
bably be one reason why Dr. Sanderson, the said learned 
bidxop,— whose writings are so highly and justly valued,— 
gave a strict charge near the time of his death, or in his 
last will, that nothing of his that was not already printed. 
Should be printed after his death. 

It is well known how high a value our learned King 
James put upon the books writ by Mr. Hooker; and 
known also that our late King Charles— the martyr for 
the church — ^valued them the second of all books, tes- 
tified by bis commending them to the reading of his son 
Charles, that now is our gracious king: and you may 
suppose that this Charles the First was not a stranger to 
the three pretended books, because, in a discourse with 
the Lord Say, in the time of the Long Parliament, when 
the said lord required the king to grant the truth of his 
argument, because it was the judgment of Mr. Hooker, — 
quoting him in one of the three written books, the king 
replied, •« They were not allowed to be Mr. Hooker's 
books: but, however, he would allow them to be Mr. 
Hooker's, and consent to what his lordship proposed to 
prove out of those doubtful books, if he would but consent 
to the judgment of Mr. Hooker, in the other five, that 
were the undoubted books of Mr. Hooker." 

In this relation concerning these three doubtful books 
of Mr. Hooker's, my purpose was to inquire, then set 
down what I observed and know ; which I have done, not 
as an engaged person, but indifferently ; and now leave 
my reader to give sentence, for their legitimation, as 
to himself, but so as to leave others the same liberty of 
believing or disbelieving them to be Mr. Hooker's : and it 
is observable, that as Mr. Hooker advised with Dr. Spencer 
in the design and manage of these books, so also, and 
chiefly, with his dear pupil, George Cranmer,— whose 
sister was the wife of Dr. Spencer— of which this following 
letter may be a testimony, and doth also give authority 
to some things mentioned both in this appendix and in the 
life of Mr. Hooker, and is therefore added. 

LW. 

« Mr. Fabian Phillips was a barrister of eminence, par- 
ticularly noted for his loyalty. He was bom at Prestbury, 
in Gloucestershire, in 1601, and died in 169(K He was the 
author of several excellent law tractsi, as well as of one 
asserting that Charles L was a martyr for his people. 



GEORGE CRANMER'S 

LETTER UNTO MR. RICHARD BOOKER, 

Febrttarsf, 1598. 

What posterity is likely to judge of these matters oo» 
ceming church discipline, we may the better conjecture, 
if we call to mind what our own age, within few yean, 
upon better experience, hath already judged eonoeming 
the same. It may be remembered, that at first thcgreatest 
part of the learned in the land were either eagerly affected 
or favoiurably inclined that way. The books then wr^t«i 
for the most part savoured of the disciplinary style ; It 
sounded everywhere in pulpits, and in common phrase of 
men's speech. The contrary part began to fear they had 
taken a wrong course ; many which impugned the disci- 
pline, yet so impugned it, not as not being the better form, 
of government, but as not being so convenient for our 
state in regard of dangerous innovations thra^by like to 
grow : one man alone there was to speak of r, — whom let 
no suqsicion of fiattery deprive of his deserved commrad- 
ation — ^who, in the defiance of the one part, ^d courage 
of the other, stood in the gap and gave others respite t* 
prepare themselves to the defence, which, by the sudden 
eagerness and violence of their adversaries, had otherwisfr 
been prevented, wherein God hath made good unto him 
his own impress, VincU quipatitur: for what contumelioiia 
indignities he hath at their hands sustained, the world is 
witness ; and what reward of honour above his adversaries 
God hath bestowed upon him, themselves— thougl nothing 
glad thereof— -must needs confess. Now of late y ?ars the 
heat of men towards the discipline is greatly d x»yed ; 
their judgments begin to sway on the other side ; the 
learned have weighed it, and found it light ; wise men 
conceive some fear, lest it prove not only not the best 
kind of government, but the very bane and destruction of 
all government. The cause of this Aange in men'a 
opinions may be drawn from the general nature of error, 
disguised and clothed with the name of truth ; which did 
mightily and violently possess men at first, but aftcurwards, 
the weakness thereof being by time discovered, it lost that 
reputation, which before it had gained. As by the out* 
side of an house the passers-by are oftentimes deceived, 
till they see the conveniency of the rooms within ; so, by 
the very name of discipline and reformation, men were 
drawn at first to cast a fancy towards it, hut now they 
have not contented themselves only to pass by and b^old 
afar off the fore-front of this reformed house ; they have 
entered in, even at the special request of the master- 
workmen and chief-builders thereof: they have perused 
the rooms, the lights, the conveniences, and they find 
them not answerable to that report which was made of 
them, nor to that opinion which upon report they had 
conceived : so as now the discipline, which at first trf- 
umphed over all, being unmasked, beginneth to droop, 
and hang down her head. 

The cause of change In opinion concerning the d]» 
dpllne is proper to the learned, or to such as by them 
have been instructed. Another cause there is more open, 
and more apparent to the view of all, namely, the counto 
of practice, which the reformers have had with us from 
the beginning. The first degree was only some small 
difference about the cap and surplice ; but not such as 
either bred division in the church, or tended to the ruin 
of the government established. This was peaceable ; the 
next degree more stirring. Admonitions were directed to 
the parliament in peremptory sort against our whole form 
of regiment. In defence of them , volumes were published 
in English and in Latin ; yet this was no more than writing. 
Devices were set on foot to erect the practice of the dis- 
cipline without authority; yet herein some regard of 
modesty, some moderation was used. Behold at length it 
brake forth into open outrage, first in writing by Martin, 

la whose kind of dealing these things may be observed : 

^■^■^^■^.»^ ■■ ' " I 

t John Whitgift, the arofabisliop. 
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1. That whereas T. C. and others his great masters, had 
always before set out the discipline as a qaeen, and as the 
daughter of Qod ; he contrarywise, to make her more ac- 
ceptable to the people, brought her forth as a vice upon 
the stage. S. This conceit of his was grounded— as may 
be supposed— upon this rare policy, that seeing the dis- 
cipline was by writing refuted, in Parliament r^eoted, in 
secret comers hunted out and decried, it was imagined 
that by open railing,— which to the yulgar is commonly 
most plausible,— the state ecoIesiBstical might have been 
drawn into such contempt and hatred, as the overthrow 
thereof should have been most grateful to all men, and in 
a manner desired by all the common people. 3. It may be 
noted— and this I know myself to be true— how some of 
them, although they could not for shame approve so lewd 
an action, yet were content to lay hold on it to the 
advancement of their cause, by acknowledging therein 
the secret Judgments of God against the bishops, and 
hoping that some good might be wrought thereby for his 
church ; as indeed there was, though not according to 
their construction. For 4thly, contrary to their expecta- 
tion, that railing spirit did not only not further, but 
extremely disgrace and prejudice their cause, when it was 
once perceived from how low degrees of contradiction, 
at first, to what outrage of contumely and slander, they 
were at length proceeded ; and were also likely to proceed 
further. 

A further degree of outrage was also in fact : certain'*' 
prophets did arise, who deeming it not possible that God 
should sufiter that to be undone, which they did so fiercely 
desire to have done, namely, that his holy saints, the 
favourers and fathers of the discipline, should be enlarged, 
and de'.lvered from persecution ; and seeing no means of 
delivefhnce ordinary, were fain to persuade themselves 
that Ood must needs raise some extraordinary means ; 
md being persuaded of none so well as of themselves, they 
forthwith must needs be the instrtmients of this great 
work. Hereupon they framed unto themselves an assured 
hope, that, upon their preaching out of a peas-cart in 
Chcapside, all the multitude would have presently Joined 
unto them, and in amazement of mind have asked them, 
'* Viri fratres, quid agimus ?" whereunto it is likely they 
would have returned an answer far unlike to that of St. 
Peter : *' Such and such are men unworthy to govern ; 
pluck them down : such and such are the dear children of 
Ood ; let them be advanced." 

Of two of these men it is meet to speak with all com- 
niiseratioc; yet so, that others by their example may 
receive instruction, and withal some light may appear, 
what stirring affections tlio discipline is like to inspire, if 
it light upon apt and prepared minds. 

Now if any man doubt of what society they were ; or if 
the reformers disclaim them, pretending that by them 
they were condemned ; let these points be considered. 
1. Whose associates were they before they entered into 
this frantic passion ? Whose sermons did they frequent ? 
Whom did they admire ? 2. Even when they were entering 
Into it, whose advice did they require? and when they 
were in, whose approbation ? whom advertised they of 
their purpose ? whose assistance by prayer did they re- 
■quest ? But we deal injuriously with them to lay this to 
their charge ; for they reproved and condemned it. How I 
did they disclose it to the magistrate, that.it might be 
suppressed ; or were they not rather content to stand aloof 
•off, and see the end of it, as being loath to quench that 
spirit ? No doubt these mad practitioners were of their 
society, with whom before, and In the practice of their 
madness, they had most affinity. Hereof read Dr. Ban* 
croft's book. 

A third inducement may be to dislike of the discipline. 
If we consider not only how far the Reformers themselves 
have proceeded, but what others upon their foundations 
have built. Here come the Brownists in the first rank, 
their lineal descendants, who have seised upon a number 
of strange opinions; whereof, although their ancestors 
the reformers, were never actually possessed, yet, by 
s'ight and interest from them derived, the Brownists and 

* Hocket and Coppinger. 



Barrowists have taken possession of them : for If the 
positions of the reformers be true, I cannot see how the 
main and general conclusions of Brownism should be 
false ; for upon these two points, as I conceive, th^ 
stand. 

]. That, because we have no church, they are to sever 
themselves fron^us. 2. That without civil authority they 
are to erect a church of their own. And if the former of 
these be true, the latter, I suppose, will follow : for if 
above all things men be to regard their salvation ; and if 
out of the church there be no salvation, it foUoweth, 
that, if we have no church, we have no means of salvation ; 
and therefore separation from us in that respect is both 
lawful and necessary ; as also, that men, so separated 
from the false and counterfeit church, are to associate 
themselves unto some church ; not to ours ; to the popish 
much less ; therefore to one of their own making. Now 
the gi'ound of all these inferences being this, that in our 
church there is no means of salvatiim, is out of the 
reformer's principles most clearly to be proved. For 
wheresoever any matter of faith unto salvation necessary 
is denied, there can be no means of salvation ; but in the 
Church of England, the discipline, by them accounted a 
matter of faith, and necessary to salvation, is not only 
denied, but impugned, and the professors thereof op- 
pressed. Ergo. 

Again,— but this reason peiiiaiw is weak,— every tn2b 
Church of Christ acknowledgeth the whole Gospel of 
Christ : the discipline. In their opinion, is a part of the 
gospel, and yet by our church resisted. Ergo. 

Again, the discipline is essentially united to the church ; 
by which term atentiallj/, they must mean either an 
essential part, or an essential property. Both which 
ways it must needs be, that where that essential discipline 
is not, neither is there any church. If therefore between 
them and the Brownists there should be appointed a 
solemn disputation, whereof with us they have been often- 
times so earnest challengers ; it doth not yet appear what 
other answer they could possibly frame to these and the 
like arguments wherewith they may be pressed, but fairly 
to deny the conclusion, — for aU the premises are their 
own — or rather ingeniously to reverse their own principles 
before laid, whereon so foul absurdities have been so 
firmly built What further proofs you can bring out of 
their high words, magnifying the discipline, I leave to 
your better remembrance: but, above all points, I am 
desirous this one should be strongly enforced against 
them, because It wringeth them most of all, and is of all 
others, for aught I see, the most unanswerable. Yoa 
may notwithstanding say, that you would be heartily glad 
these their positions might be salved, as the Brownists 
might not appear to have issued out of their loins : but 
until that be done, they must give us leave to think 
that they have cast the seed whereout these tares are 
grown. 

Another sort of men there are, which have been con- 
tent to run on with the Reformers for a time, and to make 
them poor instruments of their own designs. These are a 
sort of godless politics, who, perceiving the plot of discipline 
to consist of these two parts, the overthrow of episcopal, 
and erection of presbyterial authority : and that this latter 
can take no place till the former be removed ; are content 
to Join with them in the destructive part of discipline, 
bearing them in hand, that in the other also they shall 
find them as ready. But when time shall come, it may 
be they would be as loath to be yoked with that kind of 
regiment, as now they are willing to be released from this. 
These men's ends in all their actions is distraction ; their 
pretence and colour, reformation. Those tilings which 
under this colour they have effected to their own good, are, 
1. By maintaining a contrary faction, they have kept the 
clergy always in awe, and thereby made them more 
pliable, and willing to buy their -peace. 2. By maintain- 
ing an opinion of eqiuUity among ministers, they have 
made way to their own purposes for devouring cathedral 
churches, and bishop's livings. 3. By exclaiming against 
abuses in the church, they have carried their own corrupt 
dealings in the civil state more covertly. For such is the 
nature of the multitude, that th^ are not able to appre- 
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hend many tilings at onoe ; so as being possessed with a 
dislike or liking of any one thing» many other in the 
meantime may escape them without being perceived. 4. 
They have sought to disgrace the clergy, in entertaining a 
conceit in men's minds, and confirming it by continual 
practice, that men of learning, and specially of the clergy, 
which are employed in the chiefest kiadyOf learning, are 
not to be admitted to matters of state ; contrary to the 
practice of all well-governed commonwealths, and of our 
own till these late years. 

A third sort of men there are, though not descended 
from the reformers, yet in part raised and greatly strength- 
ened by them ; namely, the cursed crew of atheists. 
This also is one of those points, which I am desirous you 
should handle most effectually, and strain yourself therein 
to all points of motion and affection ; as in that of the 
Brownists, to all strengtli and sinews of reason. This 
is a sort most damnable, and yet by the general suspicion 
of the world at this day most common. The causes of it 
which are in the parties themselves, althoi^h you handle 
in the beginning of the fifth book, yet here again they 
may be touched : but the occasions of help and furtherance, 
which by the reformers have been yielded unto them, are. 
as I conceive, two ; namely, senseless preaching, and dis- 
gracing of the ministry : for how should not men dare to 
Impugn that, which neither by force of reason, nor by 
aAthority of persons, is maintained? But in the parties 
themselves these two causes I conceive of atheism: I. 
More abimdance of wit than Judgment, and of witty than 
judicious I&'iming ; whereby they are more inclined to 
contradict anything, than willing to be informed of the 
truth. They are not therefore men of sound learning for 
the most part, but smatterers ; neither is their kind of 
dispute so much by force of argument, as by scofl&ng ; 
which humour of scoffing, and turning matters most 
serious into merriment, is now become so common, as we 
are not to marvel what the Prophet means by tho " seat of 
scorners," nor what the Apostles, by foretelling of 
*' scorners to come;" for our own age hath verified their 
speech unto us : which also may be an argument against 
these scoffers and atheists themselves, seeing it hath been 
BO many ages ago foretold, that such men the latter days of 
the world should afford : which could not be done by 
any other spirit, save that whereunto things future and 
present are alike. And even for the main question of the 
resurrection, whereat they stick so mightily, was it not 
plainly foretold, that men should in the latter times say, 
Where is the promise of his coming? Against the 
creation, the ark, and divers other points, exceptions are 
said to be taken, the ground whereof is superfluity of 
wit, without ground of learning and judgment. A second 
cause of atheism is sensuality, which maketh men de* 
sirous to remove all stops and impediments of their wicked 
life ; among which because religion is the chiefest, so as 
neither in this life without shame they can i>ersist therein, 
nor — iT that be true— without torment in the life to 
come ; they therefore whet theii^ wits to annihilate the 
joys of heaven, wherein they see— if any such be— they 
can have no part, and likewise the pains of hell, wherein 
their portion must needs be very great. They labour 
therefore, not that they may not deserve those pains, but 
that, deserving them, there may be no such pains to seize 
upon them. But what conceit can be imagined more 
base, than that man should strive to persuade himself 
even against the secret instinct, no doubt, of his own 
mind, that his soul is as the soul of a beast, mortal, and 
corruptible with the body? Against which barbarous 
opinion their own atheism is a very strong argument. 
For, were not the soul a nature separable from the body, 
how could it enter into discourse of things merely spi- 
ritual, and nothing at all pertaining to the body ? Surely 
the soul were not able to conceive anything of heaven, 
no not so much as to dispute against heaven, and against 
God, if there were not in it somewhat heavenly, and de- 
rived from God. 

The last which have received strength and encourage- 
ment from the Reformers are papists; against whom, 
although tbey are most bitter enemies, yet unwittingly 
they have given ttem great advantage. For what eaa 



any eaaemy rather desire than the breach anddisaensioB of 
those which are confederates against him? Wherein. 
they are to remember, that if our communion witb 
papists in some few ceremonies do so much strengthen 
them, as is pretended, how mueh more doth this dtvisioik 
and rent among ourselves, especially seeing it is main- 
tained to be, not in light matters only, but even in matteta 
of faith and salvation? Which over-reaching gpeeeh of 
theirs, because it is so open an advantage for the Bar- 
rowiet and the Papist, we are to wish and bcqie for, that 
they will acknowledge it to have been spoken rather in 
heat of affection, than with soundness of judgment ; and 
that through their exceeding love to that creature of dia- 
cipline which themselves have bred, nourished, and 
maintained, their mouth in commendation of her did eo 
often overflow. 

From hence you may proceed — but the means of con^ 
noxion I leave to yourself— to another discourse, which 
I think very meet to be handled either hero or elsewtiero 
at large ; the parts whereof may be these : 1. That in thia 
cause between them and us, men are to sever the proper- 
and essential points and oontroverqr from those which 
are accidentiil. The most essential and proper are these 
two : overthrow of episcopal and erection of preebyterial 
authority. But in these two points whosoever joineth 
with them, is accounted of their number; whosoever 
in all other points agreeth with them, yet thinketh the 
authority of bishops not unlaMrful, and of elders not 
necessary, may justly be severed from their retinue. Those 
things therefore, which either in the persons, -or in the 
laws and orders themselves, arefaulty.may be complained 
on, acknowledged, and amended, yet they no whit the 
nearer their main purpose : for what if all errors by them 
supposed in our Liturgy were amended, even according to 
their own hearts' desire ; if non-residence, pluraMiian, and 
the like, were utterly taken away ; are their lay-elders 
therefore presently authorisetl? or their sovereign eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction established? 

But even in their complaining against the outward and 
accidental matters in church government, they are many 
M'ays faulty. 1. In their ead, which they propose to them- 
selves. For in declaiming against abuses, their meaning 
is not to have them redressed, but, by disgracing the present 
state, to make way for their own discipline. As therefore 
in Ycmice, if any senator should discourse against the 
power of their senate, as being either too sovereign, or too 
weak in government, with purpose to draw their autho- 
rity to a moderation, it might well be suffered ; but not 
so, if it should appear he spake with purpose to induce 
another state by depraving the present. So in all causes 
belonging either to church or commonwealth, we are to 
have regard what mind the complaining part doth bear, 
whether of amendment or innovation ; and accordingly 
either to suffer or suppress it. Their objection therefore 
is frivolous. Why, may not men speak against abuses ? 
Yes; but with desire to cure the part affected, not to 
destroy the whole. 2. A second fault is in their manner 
of complaining, not only be(».use it is for the most part in 
bitter and reproachful terms, but also it is to the common 
people, who are judges incompetent and insuificient, both 
to determine anything amiss, and for want of skill and 
authority to amend it. ' Which also discovereth their 
intent and purpose to be rather destructive than cor- 
rective. 3. Those very exceptions which th^ take are 
frivolous and impertinent. Some things indeed they accuse 
as impious ; which if they may appear to be such, God 
forbid they should be maintained. 

Against the rest it is only all^^ed, that they are idle 
ceremonies without use, and that better and more profit- 
able might be devised. Wherein they are doubly deceived ; 
for neitlier is it a sufficient plea to say, this must give 
place, because a better may be devised ; because in our 
judgments of better and worse, we oftentimes conceive 
amiss, when we compare those things which are in devise 
with those which are in practice: for the imperfections oi 
the one are hid, till by time and trial they be discovered : 
the others are already manifest and open to all. But last 
of all^— which is a point in my opinion of great regard* 
y and which I am desiroiu to have enlarged,— they do not 
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seo that for the most part when they strike at the state 
ecclesiastical, they secretly wound the civil state, for per- 
sonal faults ; What can be said against the church, which 
may not also agree to the commonwealth ? In both, 
statesmen have always been, and will be always, men ; 
sometimes blinded with error, most commonly perverted 
by passions : many unworthy have been and are advanced 
in both ; many worthy not regarded. And as for abuses; 
which they pretend to be in the laws themselves ; when 
they inveigh against non-residence, do they take it a 
matter lawful or expedient in the civil state, for a man to 
have a great and gainful office in the north, himself con- 
tinually remaining in the south ? He that hath an office 
let him attend his office. When they condemn plurality 
of livings spiritual to the pit of hell, what think they of 
the infinity of temporal promotions ? By the great philo- 
sopher, Pol. lib. ii. cap. 9, it is forbidden as a thing most 
dangerous to commonwealths, that by the same man 
many great offices should be exercised. When they deride 
our ceremonies as vain and frivolous, were it hard to 
apply their exceptions even to those civil ceremonies, 
which at the coronation, in parliament, and all courts of 
justice, are used ? Were it hard to argue even against 



circumcision, the ordinance of God, as being a cruel cere- 
mony ? against the Passover, as being ridiculous— shod, 
girt, a staff in their hand, to cat a lamb ? 

To conclude : you may exhort the clergy,— or what if 
you direct your conclusion not to the clergy in general, 
but only to the learned in or of both universities ?— you 
may exhort them to a due consideration of all things, 
and to a right esteem and valuing of each thing in tha^ 
degree wherein t ought to stand. For it oftentimes 
falleth out, that what men have either devised themselves, 
or greatly delighted in, the price and the excelltJicy 
thereof they do admire above desert. The chief est labour 
of a Christian should be to know, of a minister to 
preach, Christ crucified: in regard whereof, not only 
worldly things, but things otherwise precious, even the 
discipline itself is vile and base. Whereas now, by the 
heat of contention, and violence of affection, the zeal of 
men towards the one hath greatly decayed their love to 
the other. Hereunto therefore they are to be exhorted 
to preach Christ crucified, the mortification of the flesh, 
the renewing of the spirit ; not those things which in 
time of strife seem precious, but— passions being allayed 
ware vain and childish. 

G.O. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In a late retreat from the business of this world, and 
those many little cares with which I have too often cum- 
bered myself, I fell into a contemplation of some of those 
historical passages that are recorded in sacred story ; and 
more particularly of what had passed betwixt our blessed 
Saviouk', and that wonder of women, and sinners, and 
mourners. Saint Mary Magdalen. I call her saint, because 
I did not then, nor do now consider her, as when she was 
possessed with seren devils ; not as when her wanton eyes 
and dishevelled hair, were designed and managed to 
charm and ensnare amorous beholders. But I did then, 
and do noir consider her,, as after she had expressed a 
visible and sacred sorrow for her sensualities ; as after 
those eyes had wept such a flood of penitential tears as did 
wash, and that hair had wiped, and she most passionately 
kissed the feet of hers and our blessed Jesus. And I do 
now consider, that because she loved much, not only much 
was forgiven her ; but that beside that blessing of having 
her sins pardoned, and the Joy of knowing her happy con- 
dition, she also had from him a testimony, that her 
alabaster box of precious ointment poured on his head 
and feet, and that spikenard, and those spices that were 
by her dedicated to embalm and preserve his sacred body 
to putrefaction, should so far preserve her own memory, 
that these demonstrations of her sanctioned love, and of 
her ofBcious and generous gratitude, should be recorded 
and mentioned wheresoever his gospel should be read ; 
intending thereby, that as his, so her name should also 
live to succeeding generations, even till time itself shall 
be no more. 

Upon occasion of which fair example, I did lately look 
back, and not without some content,— at least to myself, 
— that I have endeavoured to deserve the love, and pre- 
serve the memory, of my two deceased friends, Dr. Donne 
and Sir Henry Wotton, by declaring the several employ- 
ments and various accidents of their lives. And though 
Mr. George Herbert — whose life I now intend to write— 
were to me a stranger as to his person, for I have only 
seen him, yet since he was, and was worthy to be, their 
friend, and very many of his have beenjooine^Xiu^geJt 
may not be unacceptable to those that knew any of them 
in their lives, or do now know them by mine, or their 
own writings, to see this conjunction of them after their 
deaths; without which, many things that concerned them, 
and some things that concerned the age in which they 
lived, would be less perfect, and lost to posterity. 

For these reasons I have undertaken it: and if I have 
prevented any abler person, I beg pardon of him and my 



Geobge Herbert was bom the third day ol 
April, in the year of our redemption 1593. The 
place of his birth was near to the town of Mont- 
gomery, and in that castle that did then bear the 
name of that town and county : that castle waa 
then a place of state and strength, and had been 
successively happy in the family of the Herberts, 
who had long possessed it ; and with it, a plentiful 
estate, and hearts as liberal to their poor neigh- 
bours. A family, that hath been blessed with 
men of remarkable wisdom, and a willingness to 
serve their country, and, indeed, to do good to all 
mankind ; for which they are eminent. But alas I 
this family did in the late rebellion suffer ex- 
tremely in their estates ; and the heirs of that 
castle saw it laid level with that earth, that was 
too good to bury those wretches that were the 
cause of it. 

The father of our George was Richard Herbert, 
the son of Edward Herbert, knight, the son of 
Richard Herbert, knight, the son of the famous 
Sir Richard Herbert of Colebrook, in the county 
of Monmouth, banneret, who was the youngest 
brother of that memorable William Herbert, earl 
of Pembroke, that lived in the reign of our King 
Edward the Fourth. 

His mother was Magdalen Newport, the youngest 
daughter of Sir Rich^d, and sister to Sir Francis 
Newport of High-Arkall, in the county of Salop, 
knight, and grandfather of Francis Lord Newport, 
now controller of his majesty's household. A 
family, that for their loyalty have suffered much 
in their estates, and seen the ruin of that excellent 
structure, where their ancestors have long lived, 
and been memorable for their hospitality. 

The mother of George Herbert, of whose person, 
and wisdom, and virtue, I intend to give a true 
account in a seasonable place, was the happv 
mother of seven sons and three daughters, which 
she would often say was Job's number, and Job's 
distribution ; and as often bless God, that they 
were neither defective in their shapes, or in their 
reason : and very often reprove them that did not 
praise God for so great a blessing. I shall give 
the reader a short account of their names, and not 
say much of their fortones. 
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Edward, the eldest, was first made knight of 
the Bath, at that glorious time of our late prince 
Henry's being installed knight of the Grarter ; and 
after many years' useful travel, and the attainment 
of many languages, he was by King James sent 
ambassador resident to the then French king, 
Lewis the Thirteenth. There he continued about 
two years ; but he could not subject himself to a 
compliance with the humours of the Duke de 
Luisnes, who was then the great and powerful 
favourite at court : so that upon a complaint to 
our king, he was called back into England in some 
displeasure ; but at his return he gave such an 
honourable account of his employment, and so 
justified his comportment to the duke and all the 
court, that he was suddenly sent back upon the 
same embassy, from which he returned in the 
beginning of the reign of our good king Charles 
the First, who made him first Baron of Castle- 
island, and not long after of Cherbury in the 
county of Salop. He was a man of great learning 
and reason, as appears by his printed book De 
Yeritate, and by his history of the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth, and by several other tracts. 

The second and third brothers were Richard 
and William, who ventured their lives to purchase 
honour in the wars of the Low Countries, and 
died officers in that employment. Charles was 
the fourth, and died fellow of New College in 
Oxford. Henry was the sixth, who became a 
menial servant to the crown in the days of king 
James, and hath continued to be so for fifty years ; 
during all which time he hath been master of the 
revels ; a place that requires a diligent wisdom, 
with which God hath blessed him. The seventh 
son was Thomas, who, being made captain of a 
ship in that fieet with which Sir Robei*t Mansell 
was sent against Algiers, did there show a fortu- 
nate and true English valour. Of the three sisters 
I need not say more, than that they were all 
maiTied to persons of worth, and plentiful for. 
tunes ; and lived to be examples of virtue, and to 
do good in their generations. 

I now come to give my intended account of 
George, who was the fifth of those seven bix)thers. 

George Herbert spent much of his cliildhood in 
a sweet content under the eye and care of his 
prudent mother, and the tuition of a chaplain, or 
tutor to him and two of his brothers, in her own 
family, — for she was then a widow, — ^\vhere he 
continued till about the age of twelve years ; and 
being at that time well instructed in tlie rules of 
grammar, he was not long after commended to 
the care of Dr. Neale, who was then dean of West- 
minster ; and by him to the care of Mr. Ireland, 
who was then chief nmster of that school ; where 
tlie beauties of his pretty behaviour and wit shined 
and became so eminent and lovely in this his 
innocent age, that he seemed to be marked out for 
piety, and to become the care of Heaven, and of a 
particular good angel to guard and guide him. 
And thus he continued in Uiat school, tUl he came 
to be perfect in the learned languages, and espe- 
cially in the Greek tongue, in which he after 
proved an excellent critic. 

About the age of fifteen — ^he being then a king''8 
scholar — he was elected out of that school lor 
Trinity College iu Cambridge, to which place he 
was transplanted aboul. the year IBd^x^nd his 
prudent mother, well knowing that he migEt easily 



lose or lessen that virtue and innocence, which 
her advice and example had planted in his mind, 
did therefore procure the generous and liberal 
Dr. Nevil*, who was then Dean of Canterbury, 
and master of that coUeee, to take him into his 
particular care, and provide him a tutor ; which 
he did most gladly undertake, for he knew the 
excellencies of his mother, and how to value such 
a friendship. 

This was the method of his education, till he 
was settled in Cambridge ; where we will leave 
him in his study, till I have paid my promised 
account of his excellent mother ; and I will endea- 
vom* to make it short. 

I have told her birth, her marriage, and the 
number of her children, and have given some short 
account of them, I shall next tell the reader, 
tliat her husband died when our Greorge was about 
the age of four years : I am next to tell, that she 
continued twelve years a widow ; that she then 
married happily to a noble gentleman, the brother 
and heir of the Lord Danvers, Earl of Danby, who 
did highly value both her person and the most 
excellent endowments of her mind. 

In this time of her widowhood, she being de- 
sirous to give Edward, her eldest son, such advan- 
tages of learning, and other education, as might 
suit his birth and fortune, and thereby make him 
the more fit for the service of his country, did, at 
his being of a fit age, remove from Mon^omery 
Castle with him, and some of her younger sons, to 
Oxford ; and having entered Edward into Queen's 
College, and provided him a fit tutor, she com- 
mended him to his care : yet she continued there 
with him, and still kept him in a moderate awe of 
herself, and so much under her own eye, as to see 
and converse with him daily : but she managed 
this power over him without any such rigid sour- 
ness, as might make her company a torment to 
her child ; but with such a sweetness and com- 
pliance with the recreations and pleasures of youth, 
as did incline him willingly to spend much of his 
time in the company of his dear and careful 
mother ; which was to her great content : for 
she would often sav, that << as our bodies take a 
nourishment suitable to the meat on which we 
feed, so our souls do as insensibly take in vice by 
the example or conversation with wicked com- 
pany :" and would therefore as often say, that 
ignorance of vice was the best preservation of 
virtue ; and that the very knowledge of wicked- 
ness was as tinder to inflame and kmdle sin, and 
to keep it burning. For these reasons she en- 
deared him to her own company, and continued 
with him in Oxford four years ; in which time her 
great and harmless wit, her cheerful gravity, and 
her obliging behaviour, gained her an acquaintance 
and friendship with most of any eminent worth 
or learning, that were at that time in or near that 
University ; and particularly with Mr. John Donne, 
who then came accidentally to that place, in this 
time of her being there. It was that John Donne, 

* Dr. Neville vna eminent for piety and leamingp and 
distinguished by his high birth» being descended from the 
noble family of the Nevilles of Westmoreland. He was 
educated at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, and was made 
dean of Canterbury in 1fi97> On the death of Queen 
Elizabeth he was employed 1^ Archbishop Whitgift as 
an envoy to King James on the part of the English clergy. 
He died in 1615. 
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who was after Dr. Donneyand dean of Saint Paul's, 
London : and he, at his leaving Oxford, writ and 
ieft there, in verse, a character of the beauties of 
her body and mind ; of the first he says. 

No spring nor summer beauty has such grace> 
As I have seen in an autumnal face. 

Of the latter he says, — 

In all her words to every hearer fit. 
You may at revels, or at council sit. 

The rest of her character may be read in his 
printed poems, in that elegy which bears the name 
of The Automnal Beauty. For both he and she 
were then past the meridian of man's life. 

This amity, begun at this time and place, was 
not an amity that polluted their souls ; but an 
amity made up of a chain of suitable inclinations 
and virtues ; an amity like that of St. Chrysos- 
tom's to his dear and virtuous Olympias ; whom, 
in his letters, he calls his saint : or an amity, 
indeed, more like that of St. Hierome to his Paula; 
whose affection to her was such, that he turned 
poet in his old age, and then made her epitaph : 
wiriiing all his body w6re turned into tongues, 
that he might declare her just praises to posterity. 
And this amity betwixt her and Mr. Donne was 
begun in a happy time for him, he being then near 
to the fortieth year of his age, — which was some 
years before he entered into sacred orders ; — a 
time, when his necessities needed a daily supply 
for iJie support of his wife, seven children, and a 
family. And in this time she proved one of his 
most bountiful benefactors ; and he as grateful an 
acknpwledger of it. You may take one testimony 
for what I have said of these two worthy persons, 
from this following letter and sonnet. 

<' Madam, 
" Your favours to me are everywhere ; I use 
them, and have them. I enjoy them at London, 
and leave them there ; and yet find them at Mit- 
cham. Such riddles as these become things in- 
expressible ; and such is your goodness. I was 
almost sorry to find your servant here this day, 
because I was loath to have any witness of my not 
coming home last night, and indeed of my coming 
this morning. But my not coming was excusable, 
because earnest business detained me ; and my 
coming this day is by the example of your St. 
Mary Magdalen, who rose early upon Sunday, to 
seek that which she loved most ; and so did I. 
And, from her and myself, I return such thanks 
as are due to one, to whom we owe all the good 
opinion, that they, whom we need most, have of 
us. By this messenger, and on this good day, I 
commit the inclosed Holy Hymns and Sonnets — 
which for the matter, not the workmanship, have 
yet escaped the fire — to your judgment, and to 
your protection too, if you thinJc them worthy of 
it ; and I have appointed to this inclosed sonnet 
to usher them to your happy hand. 

** Your unworthiest servant, 
'' Unless your accepting him to be so 
have mended him, 
Mitcham, July II, 1607. Jo. Donke.' 



TO THE LADY MAGDALEN HERBERT: OF 
ST. MARY MAGDALEN. 

Her of your name, whose fair inheritance 

Bethina was, and jointure Magdalo, 
An active faith so highly did advance, 

That she once knew more than the church did know. 
The Resurrection ! so much good there is 

Delivered of her, that some fathers be 
Loth to believe one woman could do this ; 

But think these IVIagdalens were two or three. 
Increase their number, lady, and their fume : 

To their devotion add your innocence : 
Take so much of th' example, as of the name; 

The latter half; and in some recompenso 
That they did harbour Christ himself, a gnest. 

Harbour these Hymns, to bis dear name oddresf. 

J. D, 

These hymns are now lost to us ; but doubtlesa 
they were such, as they two now sing in heaven. 

There might be more demonstrations of the 
friendship, and the many sacred endearments 
betwixt these two excellent persons, — ^for I have 
many of their letters in my hand, — and much 
more might be said of her great prudence and 
piety : but my design was not to write her's, but 
the life of her son ; and tlierefore I shall only tell 
my reader, that aboift that very day twenty years 
that this letter was dated, and sent her, I saw and 
heard this Mr. John Donne — who was tlien denn 
of St. Paul's— weep, and preach her funei*al ser- 
mon, in the parish church of Chelsea, near London,, 
where she now rests in her quiet grave ; and 
where we must now leave her, and return to her 
son George, whom we left in his study in Cam- 
bridge. 

And in Cambridge we may find our George 
Herbert's behaviour to be such, that we may con- 
clude he consecrated the first-fruits of his early 
age to virtue, and a serious study of learning. 
And tliat he did so, this following letter and sonnet, 
which were, in the first year of his going to Cam- 
bridge, sent his dear mother for a new-year's gift^ 
may appear to be some testimony. 

— '^ But I fear the heat of my late ague hath 
dried up those springs, by which scholars say the 
muses use to take up Uieir habitations. However, 
I need not their help to reprove the vanity of 
those many love-poems, that are daily writ, and 
consecrated to Venus ; nor to bewail that so few 
are writ, that look towards God and heaven. For 
my own part, my meaning — dear mother — ^is, in 
these sonnets, to declare my resolution to be, that 
my poor abilities in poetry, shall be all and ever 
consecrated to God^s glory : and I beg you to 
receive this as one testimony.'' 

My Ood, where is that ancient heat towards thee. 
Wherewith whole shoals of martyrs once did bum. 
Besides their other flames ? Doth Poetry 

"Wear Venus* livery ? only serve her turn ? 

Why are nol sonnets made of thee ? and lays 
Upon thine altar burnt ? Cimnot thy love 
Heighten a q>irit to sound out thy praise 

As well as any she ? Cannot thy dove 

Outstrip their Cupid easily in flight ? 

Or, since thy ways are deep, and still the same. 
Will not a verse mn smooth that bears thy name * 

Why doth that Are, which by thy powo* and might 
Each breast does feel, no bnver fuel choose 
Than that, whindk one day, wonns may chaaoe refuse? 
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SuTOt Lord, there is enough In thee to dry 

Oceans of ink ; for as the Deluge did 

Cover the earth, so doth thy m^esty : 
Each cloud distils thy praise, and doth forbid 
Poetd to turn it to another use. 

Rosea and lilies speak Thee ; and to make 

A pair of cheeks of them, is thy abuse. 
Why should I women's eyes for crystal take ? 
Such poor invention bums in their low mind 

Whose fire is wild, and doth not upward go 

To praise, and on thee, Lord, some ink bestow. 
Open the bones, and you shall nothing find 

In the best face but filth ; when Lord, in thee 

The beauty lies, in the diacovei^. 

G.H. 

This was his resolution at the sending this letter 
to his dear mother, about which time he was in 
the seventeenth year of his age ; and as he grew 
older, so he grew in learning, and more and more 
in favour both with God and man : insomuch that, 
in this morning of that short day of his life, he 
seemed to be marked out for virtue, and to become 
the care of Heaven ; for God still kept his soul in 
so holy a frame, that he may, and ought to be a 
pattern of virtue to all posterity, and especially to 
his brethren of the clergy, of which the reader 
may expect a more exact account in what will 
follow. 

I need not declare that he was a strict student, 
because, that he was so, there will be many testi- 
monies in the future part of his life. I shall there- 
fore only tell, that he was made bachelor of arts 
in the year 161 1 ; major fellow of the college, 
March 15, 1615 : and, that in that year he was 
also made master of arts, he being then in the 22d 
year of his age ; during all which time, all, or the 
greatest diversion from his study, was the practice 
of music, in which he became a great master; and 
of which he would say, that it did relieve his 
drooping spirits, compose his distracted thoughts, 
and raised his weary soul so far above earth, that 
it gave him an earnest of the joys of heaven, before 
he possessed them. And it may be noted, that 
from his first entrance into the college, the gene- 
rous Dr. Nevil was a cherisher of his studies, and 
such a lover of his person, his behaviour, and the 
excellent endowments of his mind, that he took 
him often into his own company ; by which he 
confirmed his native gentleness : and if during his 
time he expressed any error, it was, that he kept 
himself too much retired, and at too great a dis- 
tance with all his inferiors ; and his clotiies seemed 
to prove, that he put too great a value on his parts 
and parentage. 

This may be some account of his disposition, 
and of the employment of his time, till he was 
roaster of arts, which was anno 1615,and in the year 
1619 he was chosen orator for the university. His 
two precedent orators were Sir Robert Naunton*, 
and Sir Francis Nethersole. The first was not 
long after made secretary of state : and Sir Francis, 
not very long after his being orator, was made 
secretary to the ladyElizabeth, Queen of Bohemia.. 
In this place of orator our George Herbert conti- 
nued eight years ; and managed it with as becom- 
ing and grave a puety, as any had ever before or 
since his time. For, he had acquired great learn- 
ing, and was blessed with a high hney, a civil and 

* We(l known as the author of that curioua picture of 
the oonrt vi Qowa Elisabeth, entitled "Fragmenta 
Regalia.'* 



sharp wit, and with a natural elegance, both in 
his behaviour, his tongue, and his pen. Of all 
which there might be very many particular evi- 
dences ; but I will limit myself to the mention of 
but three. 

And the first notable occasion of shewing his 
fitness for this employment of oi-ator was mani- 
fested in a letter to King James, upon the occasion 
of his sending that university his book called 
Basilicon Doron ; and their orator was to acknow* 
ledge this great honour, and return their gratitude 
to his majesty for such a condescension ; at the 
close of which letter he writ, 

Quid Yaticanam Bodleianamque objicis hospes ! 
XJnicus est nobis biblktthcca liber. 

This letter was writ in such excellent Latin, was 
so full of conceits, and all the expressions so suited, 
to the genius of the king, that he inquired the 
orator's name, and then asked William Earl of 
Pembroke, if he knew him ! whose answer was, 
that he knew him very well, and that he was his 
kinsman ; but he loved him more for his learning 
and virtue, than for that he was of his name and 
family. At which answer the king smiled, and 
asked the earl leave that he might love him too, 
for he took him to be the jewel of that univer- 
sity. 

The next occasion he had and took to shew hia 
great abilities, was, with thenj^ to shew also hi& 
great affection to that church in wliich he received 
his baptism, and of which he professed himself a 
member ; and the occasion was this : there was 
one Andrew Melvil, a minister of the Scotch 
chuirch, and rector of St. Andrews ; who, by a long 
and constant converse with a discontented part of 
that clergy which opposed episcopacy, became at 
last to be a chief leader of that faction ; and had 
proudly appeai'ed to be so to King James, when he 
was but king of that nation, who, the second year 
after his coronation*in England, convened a part 
of the bishops, and other learned divines of his 
church, to attend him at Hampton-Court, in order 
to a friendly conference with some dissenting 
brethren, both of this and the church of Scotland : 
of which Scotch party Andrew Melvil was one ; 
and he being a man of learning, and inclined to 
satirical poetry, had scattered many malicious^ 
bitter verses against our liturgy, our ceremonies, 
and our church-government ; which were by some 
of that party so magnified for the wit, that they 
were therefore brought into Westminster school, 
where Mr. George Herbert, then, and often after, 
made such answers to them, and such reflections 
on him and his kirk, as might unbeguile any man 
that was not too deeply pre-engaged in such a 

2uarrel.— But to return to Mr. Melvil at Hampton 
!ourt Conference ; he there appeared to be a man 
of an unruly wit, of a strange confidence, of so 
furious a zeal, and of so ungovemed passions, that 
his insolence to the king, and others at this con- 
ference, lost him both his rectorship of St. Andrew's 
and his liberty too ; for his former verses, and his 
present reproaches there used against the church 
and state, caused him to be committed prisoner to 
the Tower of London ; where he remained very 
angry for three years. At which time of his com- 
mitment, he found the Lady Arabellaf an innocent 

t The unfortunate Arabella Btuart, whom the mean 
Jealousy of James condemned to a mercUeas Imprison- 
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prisoner there ; and he pleased himself much in 
sending, the next day after his commitment, these 
two verses to the good lady ; which I will under- 
writ«, because they may give the reader a taste of 
his others, which were like these. 

Cansa tibi mecum est commimla, cnrceris, Ara- 
Bella, tibi causa est, Araque sacra mihL 

I shall not trouble my reader with an account of 
his enlargement from that prison, or his death ; 
but tell him Mr. Herbert's verses were thought so 
worthy to be preserved, that Dr. Duport, the 
learned dean of Peterborough, hath lately collected 
and caused many of them to be printed, as an 
honourable memorial of his friend Mr. George 
Herbert, and the cause he undertook. 

And in order to my third and last observation of 
liis great abilities, it will be needful to declare, 
that about this time King James came very often 
to hunt at Newmarket and Royston, and was 
almost as often invited to Cambridge, where his 
entertainment was comedies suited to his pleasant 
humour ; and where Mr. George Herbert was to 
welcome him with gratulations, and the applauses 
of an orator ; which he always performed so well, 
that he still grew more into the king*s favour, 
insomuch that he had a particular appointment to 
attend his majesty at Royston ; where, after a 
•discourse with him, his majesty declared to his 
kinsman, the Earl of Pembroke, that he found the 
orator's learning and wisdom much above his age 
or wit. The year following, the king appointed 
to end his progress at Cambridge, and to stay 
there certain days ; at which time he was attended 
by the great secretary of nature and all learning, 
"Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, and by the ever- 
memorable and learned Dr. Andrews, Bishop of 
Winchester, both which did at that time begin a 
desired friendship with our orator. Upon whom, 
the first put such a value on l«s judgment, that he 
usually desired his approbation before he would 
expose any of his books to be printed ; and thought 
him so worthy of his friendship, that having trans- 
lated many of the prophet David's Psalms into 
English verse, he made George Herbert his patron, 
by a public dedication of them to him, as the best 
j udge of divine poetry. And for the learned bishop, 
it is observable, that at that time there fell to be 
a modest debate betwixt them two about predes- 

ment. She was the daughter of CharleH Stuart, Earl of 
Lenox, the younger brother of Henry, Earl of Damley, 
father of James I. This near relationship filled James 
with fear, lest she or her descendants should attempt to 
dispute the succession, and he formed the resolution of 
keeping her unmarried. This design she disappointed by 
a secret unior with Mr. William Seymour, grandson of 
the Earl of Hertford. James no sooner received intelli- 
gence of the marriage, than he committed the lady 
Arabella to the Tower. She contrived to escape, but was 
capturev^. on her passage to France, where she designed to 
take refuge with her husband, and was brought back to 
her melancholy prison, where she died iu 1616, being then 
only thirty-eight yeai-s of age. The full particulars of 
her affecting story may be found in Mr. D'Isracli's " Curi- 
osities of Literature." 

The verses quoted in the text have been thus trans« 
lated : 

" For one I'ke c?ase, our chains around us twiue. 
Thine altar beauteous is, aud sacred miue." 

-allndlng to her same Ara-bcUa, which sfgnifics ** a fair 
aitar.'* 



tination, and sanctity of life ; of both which the 
orator did, not long after, send the bishop seme 
safe and useful aphorisms, in a long letter, written 
in Greek ; which letter was so remarkable for the 
language and reason of it, that, after the reading 
it, Sie bishop put it into his bosom, and did often 
shew it to many scholars, both of this and foreign 
nations ; but did always return it back to the place 
where he first lodged it, and continued it so near 
his heart till the last day of his life. 

To these I might add the long and entire friend- 
ship betwixt him aud Sir Henry Wotten, and Dr. 
Donne ; but I have promised to contract myself, 
and shail therefore only add one testimony to what 
is also mentioned in the Life of Dr. Donne ; 
namely, that a little before his death he caused 
many seals to be made, and in them to be engraven 
the figure of Christ crucified on an anchor, — the 
emblem of Hope, — and of which Dr. Donne would 
often say, ** Crux mihi anchora." — These seals he 
gave or sent to most of those friends on which he 
put a value ; and, at Mr. Herbert's death^ these 
verses were found wrapt up with that seal^ which 
was by the doctor given to him : 

When my dear friend could write no more, 
He gave this seal, and so gave o'er. 

When winds and waves rise highest I am s!ire, 
This anchor keeps my faith, that, me secure. 

At this time of being orator, he had learned to 
understand the Italian, Spanish, and French 
tongues very perfectly ; hoping, that as his pre- 
decessors, so he might in time attain the place of 
a secretary of state, he being at that time very 
high in the king's favour, and not meanly valued 
and loved by the most eminent and most powerful 
of the court nobility. This, and the love of a court 
conversation, mixed with a laudable ambition to be 
something more than he then was, drew him often 
from Cambridge, to attend the lung wheresoever 
the court was, who then gave him a sinecure, 
which fell into his majesty's disposal, I think, by 
the deaUi of the bishop of St. Asaph. It was the 
same that Queen Elizabeth had formerly given to 
her favourite. Sir Philip Sidney, aud valued to be 
worth an hundred and twenty pounds per annum. 
With this, and his annuity, and the advantage of 
his college, and of his oratorship, he enjoyed his 
genteel humour for clothes, and court-like com- 
pany, and seldom looked towards Cambridge, 
imless the king were there, but then he never 
failed ; and, at other times, left the manage of 
his orator's place to his learned friend, Mr* 
Herbert Thomdike, who is now prebend of West- 
minster. 

X may not omit to tell, that he had often designed . 
to leave the miiversitv, and decline all study, . 
which he thought did unpair his health ; for ne 
had a body apt to a consumption, and to fevers, 
and other infirmities, which he judged were 
increased by his studies ; for he would often say, 
he had too thoughtful a wit ; a wit, like a pen- 
knife in too narrow a sheath, too sharp for his 
body. But his mother would by no means allow 
him to leave the university, or to travel ; and 
though he inclined very much to botli, yet he 
would by no means satisfy his own desires at bo 
dear a rate, as to prove an undutiful son to so 
affectionate a motlicr ; but did always submit to 
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her wisdom. And what I have now said may 
partly appear in a copy of verses in his printed 
poems ; 'tis one of those that bear the title of 
Affliction ; and it appears to be a pious reflec- 
tion on God's providence, and some passages of his 
life, in which he says. 

Whereas my birth and spirit rather took 

The way that takes the to^vn ; 
Thou didst betray roe to a lingering book 

And wrapt me in a gown : 
I was entangled in a world of strifoj 
Before I bad the power to change my life. 

Yet, for I threaten'd oft the siege to raise. 

Not simporing all mine age ; 
Thou often didst with academic praise 

Melt and dissolve my rage : 
I took the Eweeten'd pill, till I came where 
I could not go away* nor persevere. 

Tet, lest perchance I diould too happy bo 

In my imhappines^ 
Turning my purge to food, thou throwest me 

Into more sicknesses. 
Thus doth thy power cross-bias me, not making 
Thine own gifts good, yet me from my ways taking. 

Now I am here, what thou wilt do with me 

None of my books will show. 
I read, and sigh, and wish I were a tree. 

For then sure I should grow 
To fruit or shade, at least some bird would trust 
Her household with me, and I would be just. 

Yet, though thou troublest me, I must be meek. 

In weakness must bo stout. 
Well, I will change my service, and go seek 

Some other master out : 
Ah, my dear God ! though I am clean forgot. 
Let me not leave thee, if I love thee not. 

G.H. 

In this time of Mr. Herbert's attendance and 
expectation of some good occasion to remove fi*om 
Cambridge to court, God, in whom there is an 
unseen chain of causes, did in a short time put an 
end to the lives of two of his most obliging and 
most powerful friends, Ix)dowick Duke of Rich- 
mond, and James Marquis of Hamilton ; and not 
long after him, King James died also, and with 
them all Mr. Herbert^s court-hopes : so that he 
presently betook himself to a retreat from London, 
to a friend in Kent, where he lived very privately, 
and was such a lover of soUtariness us was judged 
to impaii' his health moi*e than his study had done. 
In this time of retirement he had many conflicts 
with himself, whctlier he should return to the 
painted pleasures of a court-life, or betake himself 
to a study of divinity, and enter into sacred orders, 
to which his dear mother had often persuaded him. 
These were such conflicts as they only can know 
that have endured them ; for ambitious desires 
and the outward glory of this world are not easily 
laid aside ; but at last God inclined him to put on 
a resolution to serve at his altar. 

He did, at his ratum to London, acquaint a 
court-fnend with his resolution to enter into sacred 
orders, who perauaded him to alter it, as too mean 
an employment, and too much below his birth, 
and the excellent abilities and eudo>vments of his 
mind. To whom he replied, ** It hath been for- 
merly judged that the domestic scrvanta of the 



King of Heaven should be of the noblest families 
on earth. And though the iniquity of the late 
times have made clergymen meanly valued, and 
the sacred name of priest contemptible, yet I will 
labour to make it honourable, by consecrating all 
my learning and all my poor abilities to advance 
the glory of that (xod that gave them ; knowing 
that I can never do too much for him, that hath 
done so much for me, as to make me a Christian. 
And I will labour to be like my Saviour, by mak- 
; ing humility lovely in the eyes of all men, and by 
following the merciful and meek example of my 
dear Jesus." 

This was then his resolution ; and the God of 
constancy, who intended him for a great example 
of virtue, continued him in it, for within that year 
he was made deacon, but the day when, or by 
whom, I cannot leam : but that he was about that 
time then made deacon is most certain ; for I find 
by the records of Lincoln, that he was made pre- 
bend of Layton Ecclesia, in the diocese of Lincoln^ 
July 15th, 1626, and that this prebend was given 
him by John, then lord bishop of that see. And 
now he had a fit occasion to shew that piety and 
bounty that was derived from his generous mother 
and his other memorable ancestors, and the occa- 
sion was this. 

This Layton Ecclesia is a village near to Spal* 
den, in the bounty of Huntingdon, and the greatest 
part of the parish churdi was fallen down, and 
that of it which stood was so decayed, so little, and 
so useless, that tlie parishioners could not meet to 
perfonn their duty to God in public prayer and 
praises ; and thus it had been for almost twenty 
years, in which time there had been some faint 
endeavours for a public collection, to enable the 

Sarishioners to rebuild it, but with no success, till 
Ir. Herbert undertook it ; and he, by his own, 
and the contribution of many of his kindred, and 
other noble friends, undertook the re-ediflcation 
of it ; and made it so much his whole business, 
that he became restless till he saw it finished as it 
now stands ; being for the workmanship, a costly 
mosaic ; for the fonn, an exact cross ; and for the 
decency and beauty, I am assured, it is the most 
remarkable parish church that this nation affords. 
He lived to see it so wainscotted, as to be exceeded 
by none ; and, by his order, the reading-pew and 
pulpit were a little distant from each other, and 
both of an equal height ; for he would often 
say, " They should neither have a precedency 
or priority of the other ; but that prayer and 
preaching, being equally useful, might agree like 
brethren, and Imve an equal honour and estima- 
tion." 

Before I proceed farther, I must look back fa 
tlie time of Mr. Herbert's being made prebend, 
and tell the reader, that not long after, his mother 
being informed of his intentions to rebuild that 
church, and apprehending the great trouble and 
chai'ge that he was like to draw upon himself, 
his relations, and friends, before it could be finished, 
sent for him from London to Chelsea, where she 
then dwelt ; and at his coming, said, *' George, I 
sent for you to pereuade you to commit simony, 
by giving your patron as good a gift as he has 
given to you ; namely, that you give him back his 
prebend ; for, George, it is not for your weak bodjr 
and empty purse, to undertake to build churches.' 
Of which he desired he might have a day's time 
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to eonsider, and then make her an answer. And 
at his return to her the next day, when he had 
lirst desired her blessing, and she given it him, 
his next request was, that she would, at the age 
of thirty-three years, allow him to become an 
undutiful son ; for he had made a vow to God, 
that, if he were able, he would rebuild that church.' 
And then shewed her such reasons for his resolu- 
tion, that she presently subscribed to be one of his 
benefactors ; and undertook to solicit William 
Earl of Pembroke to become another, who sub- 
scribed for fifty pounds, and not long after, by a 
witty and persuasive letter from Mr. Herbert^ 
made it fifty pounds more. And in this nomina- 
tion of some of his benefactors, James Duke of 
Lenox, and his brother, Sir Henry Herbert, ought 
to be remembered ; as also the bounty of Mr. 
Nicholas Farrer and Mr. Arthur Woodnot, the 
one a gentleman in the neighbourhood of Layton, 
and the other a goldsmith in Foster.Iane, London, 
ought not to be forgotten : for the memory of 
such men ought to outlive their lives. Of Mr. 
Farrer, I sh^ hereafter give an account in a 
more seasonable place ; but before I proceed far- 
ther, I will give ^is ^ort account of Mr. Arthur 
Woodnot. 

He was a man that had considered overgrown 
estates do often require more care and watchful- 
ness to preserve than get them, and considered 
that there be many discontents that riches cure 
not ; and did therefore set limits to himself, as to 
desire of wealth. And having attained so much 
as to be able to shew some mercy to the poor, and 
preserve a competence for himself, he dedicated 
the remaining part of his life to the service of God, 
and to be useful to his friends ; and he proved to 
be so to Mr. Herbert, for, beside his own bounty, 
he collected and returned most of the money that 
was paid for the rebuilding of that church ; he 
kept all the account of the charges, and would 
often go down to state them, and see all the work- 
men paid. When I have said that this good man 
was a useful friend to Mr. Herbert's father and 
to his moth^, and continued to be so to him till 
he closed his eyes on his death-bed, I will forbear 
to say more, till I have the next fair occasion to 
mention the holy friendship that was betwixt him 
and Mr. Herbert ; from whom Mr.Woodnot carried 
to his mother this following letter, and delivered 
it to her in a sickness which was not long before 
that which proved to be her last 



A LETTER OF MR. GEORGE HERBERT TO HIS MOTHER, 

IN HER SICKNESS. 

Madam, 
At my last parting from you, I was the better 
content, because I was in hope I should myself 
carry all sickness out of your family : but since I 
know I did not, and that your share continues, or 
rather increaseth, I wish earnestly that I were 
again with you ; and would quickly make good 
my wish, but that my employment does fix me 
here, it being now but a month to our Commence- 
ment ; wherein my absence, by how much it natu- 
rally augmenteth suspicion, by so much shall it 
make my prayers the more constant and the more 
earnest for you to the God of all consolation. In 



the meantime, I beseech you to be cheerful, and 
comfort yourself in the God of all comfort, who is 
not willing to behold any sorrow but for sin. 
What hath affliction grievous in it more than for 
a moment? or why should our afflictions here 
have so much power or boldness as to oppose the 
hope of our joys hereafter I Madam, as the eai*th 
is but a point in respect of the heavens, so are 
earthly troubles compared to heavenly joys : there- 
fore, if either age or sickness lead you to those 
joys, consider what advantage you have over youth 
and health ,who are now so near those true comforts. 
Your last letter gave me earthly preferment, and 
I hope kept heavenly for yourself ; but would you 
divide and choose too t Our college customs allow 
not that ; and I should account myself most happy 
if I might change with you, for I have alwa}'8 ob- 
served the thread of life to be like other threads 
or skeins of silk, full of snarles and incumbrances. 
Happy is he whose bottom is wound up, and laid 
ready for work in the New Jerusalem. For my- 
self, 4lear mother, I always feared sickness more 
than death, because sicknera hath made me unable 
to perform those offices for which I came into the 
world, and must yet be kept in it ; but you are 
freed from that fear, who have already abundantly 
discharged that part, having both ordered your 
family and so brought up your children, that they 
have attained to the years of discretion and com- 
petent maintenance. So that now, if tliey do not 
well, the fault cannot be charged on you, whose 
example and care of them will justify you both to 
the world and your own conscience ; insomuch 
that, whether you turn your thoughts on the life 
past, or on the joys that are to come, you have 
strong preservatives against all disquiet. And 
for temporal afflictions, I b^ieech you consider, 
all that can happen to you are either afflictions of 
estate, or body, or mind. For those of estate, of 
what poor regard ought they to be ? since if we 
had riches, we are commanded to give them away 3 
so that the best use of them is, having, not to 
have them. But perhaps, being above the com- 
mon people, our credit and estimation calls on ns 
to live in a more splendid fashion : but, God ! 
how easily is that answered, when we consider 
that the blessings in the Holy Scripture are never 
given to the rich, but to the poor. I never find 
" Blessed be the rich," or " Blessed be the noble f* 
but, '^ Blessed be the meek," and " Blessed be the 
poor," and ** Blessed be l^e mourners, for they 
shall be comforted." And yet, O Grod ! most carry 
themselves so, as if they not only not desired, but 
even feared to be blessed. And for afflictions of 
the body, dear madam, remember the holy mar- 
tyrs of God, how they have been burned by thou- 
sands, and hare endured such other tortures as 
the very mention of them might beget amazement ; 
but their fiery trials have had an end ; and yours^ 
which, praised be Grod, are less, are not like to 
continue long. I beseech you, let such thoughts 
as these moderate your present fear and sorrow ; 
and know, that if any of yours should prove a 
Goliah-like trouble, yet you may say with David^ 
''That God, who hath delivered me out of the 
paws of the lion and bear, will also deliver me out 
of the hands of this uncircumcised Philistine." 
Lastly, for those afflictions of the soul ; consider 
that God intends that to be as a sacred temple for 
himself to dwell in, and will not allow any room 
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there for sncix an inmate as grief, or allow that 
any sadness shall be his competitor. And, above 
all, if any care of future thmgs molest you, re- 
member those admirable words of the psalmist, — 
^ Cast thy care on the Lord, and he shall nourish 
thee *.'» To which join that of St. Peter, « Cast- 
ing all your care on the Lord, for he careth for 
yonf." What an admirable thing is this, that 
God puts his shoulder to our burden, and enter- 
tains our care for us, that we may the more quietly 
intend his service 1 To conclude, let me commend 
only one place more to you, Philipp. iv. 4. St Paul 
saith there, '* Rejoice in the Lord always ; and 
again I say, rejoice.*' He doubles it to take away 
the scruple of those that might say. What, shaU 
we rejoice in afflictions I Yes, I say again, rejoice. 
So that it is not left to us to rejoice, or not re- 
joice ; but, whatsoever befals us, we must always, 
at all times, rejoice in the Lord, who taketh care 
for us. And it fellows in the next verses, *' Let 
your moderation appear to all men. The Lord is 
at hand. Be careful for nothing.'' What can be 
said more comfortably I Trouble not yourselves. 
Grod is at hand, to deliver us from all, or in all. 
Dear madam, pardon my boldness, and accept the 
good meaning of 

Your most obedient son, 

OfiOBGB Herbert. 
Trin, ColL» Map 25th, 1608. , 

About the year 1629^ and the thirty-fourth of 
his age, Mr. Herbert was seized with a sharp 
quotidian ague, and thought to remove it by the 
change of air ; to which end he went to Wood- 
ford, in Essex, but thither more chiefly to enjoy 
the company of his beloved brother. Sir Henry 
Herbert, and other friends then of tliat family. 
In his house he remained about twelve months, 
and there became his own physician, and cured 
himself of his ague, by forbearing drink, and not 
eating any meat — no, not mutton, nor a hen, or 
pigeon, uz^ess they were salted ; and by such a 
constant diet he removed his ague, but with in- 
conveniences that were worse ; for he bi*ought 
upon himself a disposition to rheums, and other 
weaknesses, and a supposed consumption. And 
it is to be noted, that in the sharpest of his ex- 
treme fits he would often say, '' Lord, abate my 
great affliction, or increase my patience ; but, 
Lord, I repine not ; I am dumb, Lord, before 
thee, because thou doest it.*' By which, and a 
sanctified submission to the will of God, he shewed 
he was incJinable to bear the sweet yoke of Chris- 
tian discipline, both then and in the latter part of 
his life, of which there will be many true testi- 
monies. 

And now his care was to recover from his con- 
sumption, by a change from Woodford into such 
an air as was most proper to that end. And his 
remove Was to Dauntsey in Wiltshire, a noble 
house, which stands in a choice air ; the owner of 
it then was the Lord Danvers, Earl of Danby, who 
loved Mr. Herbert so very much, that he aUowed 
him such an apartment in it, as might best suit 
with his accommodation and liking. And in this 
place, by a spare, diet, declining all perplexing 
studies, moderate exercise, and a cheerful conver- 
sation, his health was apparently imnroved to a 
good degree of strength and cheerfulness. And 
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then he declared his resolution both to marry, ajid 
to enter into the sacred orders of priesthood. 
These had long been the desires of his mother, 
and bis other relations ; but she lived not to see 
either, for she died in the year 1627. And though 
he was disobedient to her about Layton church, 
yet, in conformity to her will, he kept his orator's 
place till after her death, and then presently de- 
clined it ; and the more willingly, that he might 
be succeeded by his friend Robert Creighton, who 
now is Dr. Creighton, and the worthy bishop of 
Wells*. 

I shall now {nYMseed to his marriage ; in order 
to which, it will be convenient that I first give the 
reader a short view of his person, and then an 
account of his wife, and of some circumstances 
concerning both. — He was for his person of a 
stature inclining towards tallneas ; his body was 
very straight, and so far from, being cumbered 
with too much flesh, that he was lean to an extre- 
mity. His aspect was cheerful, and his speech 
and motion did both declare him a goitleman ; for 
they were all so meek and obliging, that they 
purchased love and respect from all that knew 
him. 

These, and his other visible virtues, begot him 
much love from a gentleman of a noble fortune, 
and a near kinsman to his friend the Earl of 
Danby ; namely, from Mr. Charles Danvers of 
Bainton, in the county of Wilts, esq. This Mr. 
Danvers having known him long, and familiariy, 
did 80 much affect him, that he often and publicly 
declared a desire, that Mr. Herbert would marry 
any of his nine daughters, — ^for he had so many, — 
but rather his daughter Jane than any other, 
because Jane was his beloved daughter. And he 
had often said the same to Mr. Herbert himself ; 
and that if he could like her for a wife, and she 
him for a husband, Jane should have a double 
blessing : and Mr. Danvers had so often said the 
like to Jane, and so much commended Mr. Her- 
bert to her, that Jane became so much a platonic, 
as to fall in love with Mr. Herbert unseen. 

This was a fair preparation for a marriage ; but, 
alas I her father died before Mr. Herbert's retire- 
ment to Dauntsey : yet some friends to both parties 
procured their meeting ; at which time a mutual 
affection entered into both their hearts, as a con- 
queror enters into a surprised city: and love 
having got such possession, governed, and made 
there such laws and resolntiona, as neither party 
was able to resist ; insomuch, that she changMl 
her name into Herbert the third day after this 
first interview. 

This haste might in others be thought a love- 
frenzy, or worse ; but it was not, for they had 
wooed so like princes, as to have select proxies ; 
such as were true friends to both parties, such aa 
well understood Mr. Herbert's and her temper of 
mind, and also their estates, so well before this 
interview, that the suddenness was justifiable by 
the strictest rules of prudence ; and the more, 
because it proved so happy to both parties ; for 

_i, ,1 a ^^i^ iM • *-*"■ ■ - - -- — — 

* This gentleman, who, although a native of Scotland, 
received an English education at Westminster and Gam- 
bridge, and was appointed Chwek professor of the uni- 
versity, was among the sufferers during the rebellion, and 
shared the exile of his king. At the restoration, Charles 
gave him the deanery of Wdls, and in 1670 he was made 
bishop of Bath and Wells. He died in 167<. 
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the eternal lover of mankind made them happy in 
each other's mutual and equal afTections, and 
compliance ; indeed, so happy, that thei'e never 
was any opposition betwixt them, unless it were a 
contest which should most incline to a compliance 
with the other's desires. And though this begot, 
and continued in them, such a mutual love, and 
joy, and content, as was no way defective ; yet 
this mutual content, and love, and joy, did receive 
a daily augmentation, by such daily obligingness 
to each other, as still added such new affluences 
to the former fulness of tiiese divine souls, as was 
only improvable in heaven, where they now enjoy 
it. 

About three months after this marriage, Dr. 
Curie, who was then rector of Bemerton, in Wilt- 
shire, was made bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
not long after translated to Winchester, and by 
that means the presentation of a clerk to Bemer- 
ton did not fall to the Earl of Pembroke, — who 
was the undoubted patron of it, — but to the king, 
by reason of Dr. Curie's advancement : but Philip, 
then Earl of Pembroke, — for William was lately 
dead, — requested the king to bestow it upon his 
kinsman George Herbert ; and the king said, 
<* Most willingly to Mr. Herbert, if it be worth his 
acceptance;" and the earl as willingly and suddenly 
sent it him, without seeking. But though Mr. 
Herbert had formerly put on a resolution for the 
clergy ; yet, at receiving this presentation, the 
apprehension of the last great account that he 
was to make for the cure of so many souls, made 
him fast and pray often, and consider for not less 
than a month : in which time he had some reso- 
lutions to decline both the priesthood, and that 
living. And in this time of considering, he en- 
dured, as he would often say, such spiritual con- 
flicts, as none can think, but only those that have 
endured them. 

In the midst of these conflicts, his old and dear 
friend, Mr. Arthur Woodnot, took a journey to 
salute him at Sainton^ — ^where he then was with 
his wife's friends and relations — and was joyful to 
be an eye-witness of his health and happy mar- 
riage. And after they had rejoiced together some 
few days, they took a journey to Wilton, the 
famous seat of the earls of Pembroke : at which 
time the king, the earl, and the whole court were 
'there, or at Salisbury, which is near to it. And 
at this time Mr. Herbert pi'esented his thanks to 
the earl, for his presentation to Bemerton, but had 
not yet resolved to accept it, and told him the 
reason why : but that night, the earl acquainted 
Dr. Laud, then Bishop of London, and after 
Archbishop of Canterbury, with his kinsman's ir- 
resolution. And the bishop did the next day so 
convince Mr. Herbert, that the refusal of it was a 
sin, that a tailor was ^scnt for to come speedily 
from Salisbury to Wilton, to take measure, and 
make him canonical clothes against next day ; 
which the tailor did : and Mr. Herbert being so 
habited, went with his presentation to the learned 
Dr. Davenant*, who was then Bishop of Salisbury, 
and he gave him institution immediately, — for 
Mr. Herbert had been made deacon some years 
before, — and he was also the same day — which 
was April 26th, 1630^ — ^inducted into the good, 

* Dr. John Davonant was appointed by James I, to 
attend the oynod of I>ort» where his zealous endeavoura 
were not wanting to promote a onion of the ohuroheB. 



and more pleasant than healthful, parsonage of 
Bemerton ; which is a milef from Salisbury. 

I have now brought him to the pai'sonage of 
Bemerton, and to the thirty-sixth year of his age, 
and must stop here, and bespeak the reader to 
prepare for an almost incredible story^ of the 
great sanctity of the short remainder of his holy 
life ; a life so full of charity, humility, and all 
Christian virtues, that it deserves the eloquence of 
St. Chrysostom to commend and declare it : a life 
that if it were related by a pen like his, there 
would then be no need for this age to look back 
into times past for the examples of primitive piety; 
for they might be all found in the life of George 
Herbert. But now, alas ! who is flt to under- j 
take it 1 I confess I am not ; and am not pleased ; 
with myself that I must; and profess myself 
amazed, when T consider how few of the clergy 
lived like him then, and how many, live so unlike 
him now. But it becomes not me to censure : 
my design is rather to assure the reader, that X 
have used very great diligence to inform myself, 
that I might inform him of the truth of what fol- 
lows ; and though I cannot adorn it with elo- 
quence, yet I wiU do it with sincerity. 

When at his induction he was shut into Bemer^ 
ton church, being left there alone to toll the bell, 
— as the law requires him, — ^he staid so much 
longer than an ordinary time, before he returned 
to those friends that staid expecting him at the 
church-door, that his friend Mr. Woodnot looked 
in at the church-window, and saw him lie pro- 
strate on the ground before the altar ; at which 
time and place — as he after told Mr, Woodnot — 
he set some rules to himself, for the future 
manage of his life ; and then and there made a 
vow to labour to keep them. 

And the same night that he had his induction, 
he said to Mr. Woodnot : '' I now look back upon 
my aspiring thoughts, and think myself more 
happy than if I had attained what then I so ambi- 
tiously thirsted for. And I can now behold the 
court with an impartial eye, and see plainly that 
it is made up of fraud, and titles, and flattery, and 
many other such empty, imaginary, painted plea- 
sures ; pleasures that are so empty, as not to 
satisfy when they are enjoyed. But in God, and 
his service, is a fulness of all joy and pleasure^ 
and no satiety. And I will now use all my endea< 
vours to bring my relations and dependents to a 
love and reliance on Him, who never fails those 
that trust him. But above all, I will be sure to 
live well because the virtuous life of a clergyman ; 
is the most powerful eloquence to persuade all 
that see it to i*everence and love, and at least to 
desire to live like him. And this I will do, because 
I know we live in an age that hath more need of 
good examples than precepts. And I beseech that 
God, who hath honoured me so much as to call 
me to serve him at his altar, that as by his special 
grace he hath put into my heart these good desires 
and resolutions ; so he will, by his assisting grace, 
give me ghostly strength to bring the same to good 
effect And I beseech him, that my humble and 
charitable life nuiy so win upon others, as to bring 
glory to my Jesus, whom I have tliis day taken to 
be my master and governor ; and I am so proud 
of his service, that I will always observe, and 
obey, and do his will ; and always call hi m, Jesus 
t Two miles west by north of Salisbury. 
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my master ; and I will always contemn my birth, 
or any title or dignity that can be conferred upon 
me, when I ahall compare them with ra3' title of 
being a priest, and serving at the altar of Jesus 
my master/' 

And that he did so, may appear in many parts 
of his book of Sacred Poems ; especially in that 
which he calls The Odour. In which he seems to 
rejoice in the thoughts of that word Jesus, and 
say, that the adding these words, " my master," to 
it, and the often repetition of them, seemed to per- 
fume his mind, and leave an oriental fragrancy in 
his very breath. And for his unforced choice to 
serve at God's altar, he seems in another place of 
his poems, The Pearl, (&iatth. xiii. 45, 46,) to 
rejoice and say — *^ He knew the ways of learning ; 
knew what nature does willingly, and what, when 
it is forced by fire ; knew the ways of honour, and 
when glory inclines the soul to noble expressions: 
knew the court ; knew the ways of pleasure, of 
love, of wit, of music, and upon what terms he 
declined all these for the service of his master 
Jesus f and then concludes, saying, 

That, through these labyrinths, not my grovelling wit. 
But thy silk twlBt, let down from heav«i to me. 
Did boUx conduct, and teach me, how by it 

To climb to thee. 

The third day after he was made rector of 
Bemerton, and had changed his sword and silk 
clothes into a canonical coat, he returned so 
habited with his friend Mr. Woodnot to Bainton ; 
and immediately after he had seen and saluted his 
wife, he Siud to her — '* You are now a minister's 
wife, and must now so far forget your father's 
house, as not to claim a precedence of any of your 
parishioners ; for you are to know, that a priest's 
wife can challenge no precedence or place, but 
ihat which she purchases by her obliging humility ; 
and I am sure, places so purchased do best become 
them. And let me tell you, that I am so good a 
herald, as to assure you that this is truth." And 
she was so meek a wife, as to assure him, it was 
no vexuig news to her, and that he should see her 
observe it with a cheerful willingness. And, 
indeed, her unforced humility, that humility that 
was in her so original, as to be born with her, 
made her so happy as to do so ; and her doing so 
begot her an unfeigned love, and a serviceable 
respect from all that conversed with her ; and 
this love followed her in all places, as inseparably 
as shadows follow substances in sunshine. 

It was not many days before he returned back 
to Bemerton, to view the church, and i*epair the 
chancel ; and indeed to rebuild almost three parts 
of his house, which was fallen down, or decayed 
by reason of lus predecessor's living at a better 
parsonage-house ; namely, at Miual, sixteen or 
twenty miles from tliis place. At which time of 
Mr. Herbert's coming alone to Bemerton, there 
came to him a poor old woman, with an intent to 
acquaint him with her necessitous condition, as 
also with some troubles of her mind : but after 
she had s{)oke some few words to him, she was 
surprised with a fear, and that begot a shortness 
of breath, 80 that her spiints and speech failed her ; 
which he perceiving, did so compassionate her, 
and was so humble, that he took her by the hand, 
and said, ** Speak, good mother ; be not afraid to 



speak to me ; for I am a man that will hear you 
with patience ; and will relieve your necessities 
too, if I be able : and this I will do willingly ; 
and therefore, mother, be not afraid to acquaint 
me with what you desire." After which comfort- 
able speech, he again took her by the hand, made 
her sit down by him, and understanding slie was 
of his parish, he told her, he would be acquainted 
with her, and take her into his care. And having 
with patience heard and understood her wants, — 
and it is some relief for a poor body to be but 
heard with patience, — ^he, hke a Christian clergy- 
man, comforted her by his meek behaviour and 
counsel ; but because that cost him nothing, he 
relieved her with money too, and so sent her home 
with a cheerful heart, praising God, and praying 
for him. Thus worthy, and, like David's blessed 
man, thus lowly, was Mr. George Herbert in his 
own eves, and thus lovely in the eyes of others. 

At nis return that night to his wife at Bainton, 
he gave her an account of the passages betwixt 
him and the poor woman ; with which she was so 
affected, that she went next day to Salisbui'y, and 
there bought a pair of blankets, and sent them as 
a token of her love to the poor woman : and with 
them a message, that she would see and be 
acquainted with her, when her house was built at 
B^erton. 

There be many such passages both of him and 
his wife, of which some few will be related : but I 
shall first tell, that he hasted to get the parish- 
church repaired ; then to beautify the chapel, — 
which stands near his house, — ^and that at his own 
great charge. He then proceeded to rebuild the 
greatest part of the parsonage-house, which he 
did also very completely, and at his own charge ; 
and having done this good work, he caused these 
verses to be writ upon, or engraven in, the mantel 
of the chinmey in his hall. 

TO UY BDCCXaflOR. 

If thou chance for to find 

A new house to thy mind. 
And built without thy cost ; 

Be good to the poor. 

As God gives thee store. 
And then my laboiur's not lost. 

We will now, by the reader's favour, suppose 
him fixed at Bemerton, and grant him to have seen 
the church repaired, and the chapel belonging to 
it very decently adorned at his own great charge, 
— which is a real truth ; — and having now fixed 
him there, I shall proceed to give an acc(Iunt of 
the rest of his behaviour, both to his parishioners, 
and those many others that knew and conversed 
with him. 

Doubtless Mr. Herbert had considered, and 
given rules to himself for his Christian carriage 
both to Gotl and man, before he entered into holy 
orders. And 'tis not unlike, but that he renewed 
those resolutions at his prostration befoi'c the holy 
altar, at his induction into the church of Bemerton : 
but as yet he was but a deacon, and therefore 
longed for the next Ember-week, that he might be 
ord^ned priest, and made capable of administering 
both the sacraments. At which time the reverend 
Dr. Humphrey Henchman *, now lord Bishop of 

* Dr. Henchman was celebrated in the time uf the re- 
bellion as one of the most faithful ndherento of Charles IL, 
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London, — who does not mention him but with 
some v^ieration for his life and excellent learning, 
— «teUs me, he laid his hand on Mr. Herbert*s 



bead, and, alas ! within leas than three years, lent 
his shoulder to carry his dear friend to the grave. 
And that Mr. Hezi>ert might the better preserve 
iboae holy rules which such a priest as he intended 
to be, ought to observe ; and that time might not 
insensibly blot them out of his memory, but that 
the next year might shew him his variations from 
this year's resolutions ; he therefore did set down 
his rules, then resolved upon, in that order as the 
world now sees them printed in a little book, called, 
*^ The Country Parson ;" in which some of his 
xuksare: — 



The parson's knowledge. 
The parson on Sundays. 
The parson praying. 
The parson preaching. 
Th« parson's charity. 
The parson oomforting 

the sick. 
Thfi parson arguing. 



The parson condescending. 

The parson in his journey. 

The parson in his mirth. 

The parson with his church- 
wardens. 

The parson blfissing the 
people. 



And his behaviour toward Grod and man may be 
said to be a practical comment on Ihese, and the 
other holy rules set down in that useful book : a 
book so full of plain, prudent, and useful rules, 
that that country parson, that can spare twelve- 
pence, and yet wants it, is scarce excusable ; be- 
cause it will both direct him what he ought to do, 
and convince him for not having done it. 

At the death of Mr. Herbert, this book fell into 
the hands of his friend Mr. Woodnot ; and he 
commended it into the trusty hands of Mr. Bar^ 
nabas Oley, who published it with a most con- 
scientious and excellent preface ; from which I 
have had some of those truths, that are related in 
this life of Mr. Herbert. The text of his first 
sermon was taken out of Solomon's Proverbs, 
chap. iv. 23, and the words were, " Keep thy heart 
with all diligence." In which first sermon he gave 
his parishioners many necessary, holy, safe rules 
for the discharge of a good conscience, both to 
God and man ; and delivered his sermon after a 
most florid manner, both witli great learning and 
eloquence : but, at the close of this sermon, told 
them, that should not be his constant way of 
preaching ; for since Almighty God does not 
intend to lead men to heaven by hard questions, 
he would not therefore fill their heads with unne- 
cessary notions ; but that, for their sakes, his 
language and his expressions should be more 
plain and practical in his future sermons. And 
he then made it his humble request, that they 
would be constant to the afternoon's service, and 
catechising : and shewed them convincing reasons 
why he desired it ; and his obliging example and 
persuasions brought them to a willing conformity 
to his desires. 

whom he attended at Worcester, and to whose escape afteir 
the battle he was mainly instrumentaL Although zealous 
in the cause of his sovereign, he did not suffer his loyalty 
to overrule his conscience; and although he received 
many proofs of the king's favour after the restoration, 
being firgt made prebendary of Salisbury, and in 166U 
advanced to that bishopric, and in 1663 translated to the 
see of London, he strenuously opposed every attempt to 
favour the professors of popery, who at that period were, 
not unreasonably, Bttagpected by all true lovers of a free 
constitution. 



The texts fiw all his future BermonB— whidi, 
Grod knows, were not many — were constantly 
taken out of the Gospel for the day ; and he did 
as constantly declare why the ohurdi did appoint 
that portion of Scripture to be that day read ; and 
in what manner the collect for every Sunday doest 
refer to the Grospel, or to the Epistle then read to 
them ; and, that they might pray . with uad^*- 
standing, he did usually take occasion to explain, 
not only the collect f<Mr every particular Sunda^j 
but the reasons of all the other collects and re* 
spouses in our church-service ; and made it appear 
to them, that the whole service of the church waa 
a reasonable, and therefore an acceptable sacrifice 
to God ; as namely, that we begin with ounfeesion 
of ourselves to be vile, misei^le sinners ; and 
that we begin so, because, till we have confessed 
ourselves to be such, we are not capable of that 
mei*cy which we acknowledge we need, and pi'ay 
for : but having, in the prayer of our Lord, begged 
pardon for those sins which we have confessed ; 
and hoping, that as the priest hath declared our 
absolution, so by our public confession, and real 
repentance, we have obtained that pardon ; then 
we dai*e and do proceed to beg of the Lord, to 
open our lips, that our mouth may show forth his 
praise ; for till then we are neither able nor 
worthy to praise him. But this being supposed, 
we are then fit to say, " Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost ;*' and fit 
to proceed to a further service of our God, in the 
collects, and psalms, and lauds, to follow in the 
service. 

And as to these psalms and lauds, he proceeded 
to inform them why they were so often, and some 
of them daily, repeated in our church-service ; 
namely, the psalms every month, because they be 
an historical and thanldful repetition of mercies 
past, and such a composition of prayers and praises, 
as ought to be repeated often, and publicly ; for 
with such sacrifices God is honoured and well 
pleased. This for the psalms. 

And for the hymns and lauds appointed to be 
daily repeated or sung after the first and second 
lessons are read to the congregation ; he pro- 
ceeded to inform them, that it was most reasonable, 
after they have heard the will and goodness of God 
declared or preached by the priest in his reading 
the two chapters, that it was then a seasonable 
duty to rbe up, and express their gratitude to 
Almighty Grod, for those his mercies to them, and 
to all mankind ; and then to say with the blessed 
Virgin, that their souls do magnify the Lord, and 
that their spirits do also rejoice in God their 
Saviour : and that it was their duty also to rejoice 
with Simeon in his song, and say with him, that 
their eyes have also seen their salvation ; for they 
have seen that salvation which was but prophesied 
till his time: and he then broke out into those 
expressions of joy that he did see it; but they live 
to see it daily in the history of it, and therefore 
ought daily to rejoice, and daily to ofier up their 
sacrifices of praise to their God, for that particular 
mercy. A service, which is now the constant 
employment of that blessed Virgin, and Simeon, 
and all those blessed saints that are possessed of 
heaven : and where they are at this time inter- 
changeably and constantly singing, Holy, holy, 
holy, Loi-d God ; glory be to Qod on high, and on 
earth peace. Aiid he tau^t them, that to do this 
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was an aeoeptable service to God, because the 
prophet David says in his Psahns^ Ue that praiseth 
the Lord hoDOureth him. 

He made them to understand how happy they be 
that are freed from the incumbrances of that law 
which our forefathers groaned under ; namely, 
from the ief^al sacrifioes, and from the many cere- 
monies of the Levitical law ; freed from circum- 
cision, and from the strict observation of the 
Jewish Sabbath, and the like. And he made them 
know, that having received so many and so great 
blessiugB, by being bom since the days of our 
Saviour, it must be an acceptable sacrifice to 
Almighty God, for them to acknowledge those 
blessii^ daily, and stand up and worsliip, and say 
as Zaobarias did, '< Blessed be the Loz^[l God of 
Israel, for be haUi " — in our days — ** visited and 
redeemed bis people ; and " — he hath in our days 
— " remembe»d, and shewed that mercy, which by 
^e mouth of the prophets, he promised to our 
foefathers ; and this he hath done according to 
his holy covenant made with them." And he made 
them to understand that we live to see and enjoy 
Hie benefit of it, in his birth, in his life, his passion, 
fais resurrection, and ascension into heaven, where 
he now sits sensible of all our temptations and 
infirmities ; and where he is at this present time 
making intercession for us, to his and our Father : 
and therefore they ought daily to express their 
public gratulations, and say diuly with Zacharias, 
'< Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, that hath 
thus visited and thus redeemed his people." — These 
were some of the reasons, by which Mr. Herbert 
Instructed his congregation for the use of the 
psalms and the hymns appointed to be daily sung 
or said in the church-service. 

He informed tliem also, when the priest did pray 
only for the congregation, and not for himself ; and 
when they did only pray for him ; as namely, after 
the repetition of uie creed before he proceeds to 
pray the Lord's prayer, or any of the appointed 
collects, the priest is directed to kneel down, and 
pray for them, saying, " The Lord be with you ;" 
and when they pray for him, saying, ^ And with 
thy spirit ;" and then they join together in the 
following collects : and he assured them, that when 
there is such mutual love, and such joint prayers 
offered for each other, then the holy angels look 
down from heaven, and are ready to carry such 
charitable desires to God Almighty, and he as 
ready to receive them ; and that a Christian con- 
gregation calling thus upon God with one heart, 
and one voice, and in one reverent and humble 
posture, looks as beautifully as Jerusalem, that is 
at peace with itself. 

He instructed them also why the prayer of our 
Lord was prayed often in every full service of the 
church ; namely, at the conclusion of the several 
parts of that service : and prayed then, not only 
because it was composed and commanded by our 
Jesus that made it, but as a perfect pattern for our 
less perfect forms of prayer, and therefore fittest 
to sum up and conclude all our imperfect petitions. 

He instructed them also, that as by the second 
Commandment we are required not to bow down 
to, or worship an idol, or false god ; so, by the'con- 
trary rule, we are to bow down and kneel to, or 
stand up and worship the true God. And he in- 
structed them why the church required the con- 
gregation to stand op at the repetitioi^ of the 



Creeds ; namely, because they did thereby declare 
both their obecUence to the church, and an assent 
to that faith into which they had been baptized. 
And he taught them, that in that shorter creed, 
or doxology, so oft«u repeated daily, they also 
stood up to testify their belief to be, tbHt the God 
that they trusted in was one God, and thre^ 
persons ; the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost ; to whom they and the priest gave glory. 
And because there had been heretics that had 
denied some of those three persons to be Grod, 
therefore the congregation stood up and honoured 
him, by confessing and «aying, ^ It was so in 
the beginning, is now so, and shall ever be so 
world without end." And all gave their assent 
to this belief, by standing up and saying, *' Amen.** 
He instructed them fdso what benefit they had 
by the chm'ch's appointing the celebration of 
holidays, and the excellent use of them ; namely, 
that they were set apart for particular comme- 
morations of particular mercies received from 
almighty God ; and— as the Rev. Mr. Hooker 
sa^'s — to be the landmarks to distinguish times ; 
for by them we are taught to take notice how time 
passes by us, and that we ought not to let the 
years pass without a celebration of praise for 
those mercies which those days give us occa- 
sion to remember ; and therefore they were to 
note, that the year is appointed to begin the 25tii 
day of March ; a day in which we commemorate 
the angel's appearing to the blessed Virgin, with 
the joyful tidings that she should conceive and 
bear a son, that should be the redeemer of num- 
kiud. And she did so forty weeks after this 
joyful salutation ; namely, at our Christmas ; a 
day in which we cf)mmemorate his birth with joy 
and praise : and that eight days after this happy 
birth we celebrate his Circumcision ; namely, in 
that which we call New-year's day. And that, 
upon that day which we call Twelfth-day, we 
commemorate the manifestation of the uns^msh- 
able riches of Jesus to the Gentiles : and that 
that day we also celebrate the memory of hitt 

foodness in sending a star to guide the three Wise 
len from the East to Bethlehem, that they might 
there worship, and present him with their obla- 
tions of gold, frankincense, and mynii. And he 
— Mr. Herbert — instructed them, that Jesus was, 
forty days after his birth presented by his blessed 
mother in ihe temple ; namely, on that day which 
we call, * The Purification of the Blessed Virgin 
Saint Mary." And he instructed them, that by 
the Lent-fast we imitate and commemorate our 
Saviour's humiliation in fasting forty days ; and 
that we ought to endeavour to be like him in 
purity ; and that on Good Friday we comme- 
morate and condole his crucifixion ; and at Easter 
commemorate his glorious resurrection. And he 
taught them, that after Jesus had manifested him- 
self to his disciples to be that Christ that was 
crucified, dead and buried ; and by his appearing 
and conversing with his disciples for the space of 
forty days after his resurrection, he tlien, and 
not till then, ascended into Heaven in the sight of 
those disciples ; namely, on that day which we 
call the Ascension, or Holy Thursday. And that 
we then celebrate the performance of the promise 
which he made to his disciples at or before hils 
ascension ; namely, that though he left them, 
yet he would send them the Holy Ghost to be their 
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comforter ; and that he did 8o on that day which 
tile church calls Whit-Sunday. Thus the church 
keeps an historical and circular commemoration 
of times, as they pass by us ; of such times as 
ought to incline us to occasional praises^ for the 
particular blessings which we do, or might receive, 
by those holy commemorations. 

He made them know also why the church hath 
appointed Ember-weeks ; and to know the reason 
why the Commandments, and the Epistles and 
Gospels, were to be read at the altar or communion 
table ; why the priest was to pray the Litany 
kneeling ; and why to (ray some collects stand- 
ing : and he gave them many other observations, 
fit for his plain congregation, but not fit for me 
now to mention ; for I must set limits to my pen, 
and not make that a treatise, which I intended to 
be a much shorter account than I have made it : 
but I have done, when I have told the reader, 
that he was constant in catechising every Sunday 
in the afternoon, and that his catechising was after 
his second lesson, and in the pulpit ; and that he 
never exceeded his half hour, and was always 
so happy as to have an obedient and a full congre- 
gation. 

And to this I must add, that if he were at any 
time too zealous in his sermons, it was in I'eproving 
the indecencies of the people's behaviour in the 
time of divine service ; and of those minister that 
huddle up the chui'ch prayera, without a visible 
reverence and affection ; namely, such as seemed 
to say the Lord's Pi-ayer, or a collect, in a bi*eath. 
But for himself, his custom was, to stop betwixt 
every collect, and give the people time to con- 
sider what they had pmyed, and to force their 
desires affectionately to God, before he engaged 
them into new petitions. 

And by this account of his diligence to make 
Lis parishioners undei'stand what they pi*ayed, 
and why they praised and adored their Ci*cator, I 
hope I shall tlie more easily obtain the i*eader's 
belief to the following account of Mr. Herbert's 
own practice ; which was to appear constantly 
with his wife and three nieces — the daughters of 
a deceased sister — and his whole family, twice 
every day at the church-pniyers in the chapel, 
which does almost join to his parsonage- house. 
And for the time of his appearing, it was strictly 
at the canonical hours of ten and four : and then 
and there he lifted up pure and charitable hands 
to God in the midst of the congregation. And he 
would joy to have spent that time in that ])Iace, 
where the honour of his master Jesus dwelieth ; 
and thei*e, by that inwai'd devotion which he tes- 
tified constantly by an humble behaviour and 
visible adoration, he, like Joshua, brought not 
only his own household thus to serve the Lord, 
but brought most of his parishioners, and many 
gentlemen in the neighbourhood, constantly to 
make a part of his congregation twice a day ; and 
some of the meaner 8oi*t of his parish did so love 
and reverence Mr. Herbert, that they would let 
their plough rest when Mr. Herbert's saints'-bell 
rung to pi'aycrs, that they might also offer then* 
devotions to God with him ; and would then 
return back to their plough. And his most holy 
life was such, that it begot such reverence to 
God, and to him, tliat they thought themselves the 
happier, when tliey carried Mr. Herbert's blessing 
back with them to their labour. Thus powerfiU 



was his reason and example to persuade othen to 
a practical piety and devotion. 

And his constant public prayers did never make 
him to neglect his own private devotionsy nor 
those prayers that he thought himself bound to 
perform with his family, which always were a set 
form, and not long ; and he did alwavs conclude 
them with that collect which the church bath 
appointed for the day or week. Thus he tnade 
every day's sanctity a step towards that kingdom^ 
where impurity cannot enter. 

His chiefest recreation was music, in which 
heavenly art he was a most excellent master, and 
did himself compose many divine hjrmns and 
anthems, which he set and sung to his lute or 
viol : and though he was a lover of retirednesB, 
yet his love to music was such, that he went 
usually twice every week, on certain appointed 
days, to the cathedral church in Salisbury ; and 
at his return would say, that his time spent in 
prayer, and cathedral-music, elevated his soul, and 
was his heaven upon earth. But before his 
return thence to Bemerton, he would usually sing 
and play his part at an appointed private music- 
meeting ; and, to justify this practice, he would 
often say, ** Religion does not banish mirth, bnt 
only moderates and sets rules to it." 

And as his desire to enjoy his heaven upon 
earth di*ew him twice every week to Salisbury, so 
his walks thither were the occasion of many happy 
accidents to others ; of which I ^\'ill mention some 
few. 

In oile of his walks to Salisbury, he overtook a 
gentleman, that is still living in that city ; and 
in then* walk together, Mr. Herbert took a fair 
occasion to talk with him, and humbly begged to 
be excused, if he asked him some account of his 
faith ; and said, *' I do this the rather, because 
though you are not of my pansh, yet I receive 
tithe from you by the hand of your tenant ; and, 
SU-, I am the bolder to do i^ because I know 
there be some sei'mon-hearers that be like those 
fishes, that always live in salt water, and yet are 
always fresh." 

After which expression, Mr. Herbert asked 
him some needful questions, and having received 
his answer, gave him such rules for llie trial of 
his sincerity, and for a practical piety, and in so 
loving and meek a manner, that the gentleman 
did 80 fall in love with him, and his discourse, tliat 
he would often contrive to meet him in his walk 
to Salisbury, or to attend him back to Bemerton ; 
and still mentions the name of Mr. George Herbert 
with veneration, and still praiseth God for the 
occasion of knowing him. 

In another of his Salisbury walks, he met 
with a neighbour minister ; and after some 
friendly discourse betwixt them, and some con- 
dolemeut for the decay of piety, and too general 
contempt of the clergy, Mr. Herbert took occadon 
to say, 

" One cure for these distempers would be, for 
the clergy themselves to keep the Ember- weeks 
strictly, and beg of their parishioners to join 
with uem in fsisting and prayers for a more re- 
ligious clergy. 

^' And another cure would be, for themselves to 
restore tlie great and neglected duty of cate- 
chisuig, on wliich the salvation of so many of the 
poor and ignorant lay-people does depend ; but 
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principally, that the clergy themselvea vould be 
sure to live unbhuneably ) and that the dignified 
clergy especially, which preach temperance, would 
avoid surfeiting, and take all occasions to express 
a visible humility and charity in their lives ; for 
this would force a love and an imitation, and an 
unfeigned reverence from all that knew them to 
be such. (And for proof of this, we need no other 
testimony than the life and death of Dr. Lake'*', 
kte lord Bishop of Bath and Wells.) This/* 
said Mr. Herbert, ^' would be a cure for tlie 
wickedness and growing atheism of our age. And, 
my dear brother, till this be done by us, and done 
in earnest, let no man expect a reformation of the 
manners of the laity ; for it is not learning, but 
this, this only, that must do it ; and till then, the 
&ult must lie at our doors." 

In another walk to Salisbury he saw a poor 
man with a poorer horse, that Vas fallen under 
his load : they were both in distress, and needed 
present help ; which Mr. Herbert perceiving, put 
off his canonical coat, and helped the poor man to 
imload, and after to load, his horse. The poor 
man blessed him for it, and he blessed the poor 
man ; and was so like the good Samaritan, that he 
gave him money to refresh both himself and his 
horse ; and told him, that if he loved himself, 
he should be merciful to his beast. Thus he left 
the poor man : and at his coming to his musical 
friends at Salisbury, they began to wonder that 
Mr. George Herbert, which used to be so trim 
and clean, came into that company so soiled and 
discomposed: but he told them the occasion. 
And when one of the company told him he had 
disparaged himself by so dirty an employment, 
his answer was, that << the thought of what he had 
done would prove music to him at midnight ;" and 
that the omission of it would have upbraided and 
made discord in his conscience, whensoever he 
should pass by that place : <^ for if I be bound to pray 
for all that be in distress, I am sure that I am bound 
80 far as it is in my power, to practise what I 
pray for. And though I do not wish for the like 
occasion every day, yet let me tell you, I would 
not willingly pass one day of my life without 
comforting a sad soul, or showing mercy; and 
I praise Grod for this occasion. And now let us 
tone our instruments." 

Thus, as our blessed Saviour, after his resur- 
rection, did take occasion to interpret the Scrip- 
ture to Cleophas, and that other disciple, which he 
met with and accompanied in their journey to 
Enmiaus; so Mr. Herbert, in his path toward 
heaven, did daily take any fair occasion to instruct 
the ignorant, or comfort any that were in afflic- 
tion ; and did always confirm his precepts, by. 
shewing humility and mercy, and ministering 
grace to the hearers. 

And he was most happy in his wife's unfbrced 
compliance with his acts of charity, whom he 
made his almoner, and paid constantly into her 
hand a tenth ])enny of what money he received 
for tithe, and gave her power to dispose that to 
the poor of his parisli, and with it a power to dis- 

• Fuller obaerves of this worthy prelate that *' his 
piety may Justly be exemplary to all of his order.** He re* 
ceived his education at Winchester and Oxford, and was 
esteemed as one of the best preachers of his time. He was 
made dean of Worcester In 1006, and bishop ot Bath and 
Wells In 161& B« died In ?es6. 



pose a tenth part of the com that came yearly 
into his bam : which trust she did most faiUifuUy 
perform, and would often offer to him an account 
of her stewardship, and as often beg an enlargf^r 
ment of his bounty ; for she rejoiced m the em- 
ployment : and this was usually laid out by her 
m blankets and shoes for some such poor people 
as she knew to stand in most need of them. This 
as to her charity. And for his own, he set no 
limits to it : nor did ever turn his face from any 
that he saw in want, but would relieve them ; 
especially his poor neighbours ; to the meanest of 
whose houses he would go, and inform himself of 
their wants, and relieve them cheerfully, if they 
were in distress ; and would always praise God, as 
much for being willing, as for being able to do it. 
And when he was advised by a friend to be more 
frugal, because he might have childi*en, his 
answer was, he would not see the danger of 
want so far off : but ** being the Scripture does so 
commend charity, as to tell us that charity is the 
top of Christian virtues, the covering of sins, the 
fulfilling of the law, the life of faiUi ; and that 
charity hath a promise of the blessings of this 
life, And of a reward in that life which is to come: 
being these, and more excellent things are in 
Scripture spoken of thee, charity! and that, 
being all my tithes and church-dues are a deodate 
from thee, O my God ! make me, O my God ! so 
far to trust thy promise, as to return them back 
to thee ; and by thy grace I will do so, in distri- 
buting ^em to any of thy poor members that are 
in dbtress, or do but bear the image of Jesus my 
master. Sir," said ho to his friend, *' my wife 
hath a competent maintenance secured her after^ 
my death ; and therefore, as this is my prayer, 
so this my resolution shall, by God's graced be 
unalterable." 

This may be some account of the excellencies 
of the active part of his life ; and thus he con. 
tinned, till a consumption so weakened him, as to 
confine him to his house, or to the chapel, which 
does almost join to it ; in which he continued to 
read prayers constantly twice every day, though 
he were very weak : in one of which times of his 
reading, his wife observed him to read in pain, 
and told him so, and that it wasted his spirits, and 
weakened him ; and he confessed it did, but said 
his life could not be better spent, than in tlie 
service of his master Jesus, wno had done and 
suffered so much for him. ^ But," said he, ** I 
will not be wilful ; for though my spirit be willing, 
yet I find my flesh is weak ; and therefore Mr. 
Bostock shall be appointed to read prayers for me 
to-morrow ; and I will now be only a hearer of 
them, till this mortal shall put on immortality." 
And Mr. Bostock did the next day undertake and 
continue this happy employment, till Mr. Her- 
bert's death. This Mr. Bostock was a learned and 
virtuous man, an old friend of Mr. Herbert's, and 
then his curate to the church of JPulston*, which 
is a mile from Bemerton, to which church B emer- 

* Fngglestone, or Foulston St. Peter's* is the principal 
part of the rectory which comprises the parishes of Fug- 
glestone, Quidhampton, and Bemerton; but the glebe 
house being at Bemerton the living has generally taken Its 
name from thence, and Its occupancy in formor days by 
Hwbert, and in our own by Mr. Bowles, wbote well d^ 
served fame. It is no flattery to say, nobly rivals that of his 
excellent pred e c es so r , has given a celebrity to the plaos 
whioh will never depart from it 
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ton is but a cfaapel-of-eaae. And this Mr. Bostock 
did also constantly snpply the drarcfa- service for 
Mr. Herbert in that chapel, when the music- 
meeting at Salisbury caused his absence from 
it. 

About one month before his death, his friend 
Mr. Farrer, — for an account of whom I am by 
promise indebted to the reader, and intend to make 
him sudden payment, — ^hearing of Mr. Herbert's 
sickness, sent Mr. Edmund Duncon — who is now 
rector of Friar Baniet in the county of Middlesex 
— ^from his house of Gidden Hall, which is near to 
Huntingdon, to see Mr. Herbert, and to assure 
him, he wanted not his daily prayers for his 
recovery ; and Mr. Dmicon was to return back to 
Gidden, with an account c^ Mr. Herbert's con- 
dition. Mr. Duncon found him weak, and at that 
time lying on his bed^ or on a pallet ; but at his 
seeing Mr. Duncon he raised himself rigorously, 
saluted him, and with some earnestness enquired 
the health of his brother Farrer ; of which Mr. 
Duncon satisfied him, and after some discourse of 
Mr. Farrer 's holy life, and the manner of his con- 
stant serving God, he said to Mr. Duncon, — '^ Sir, 
I see by your habit that yon are a priest, and I 
desire you to pray with me :** which being granted, 
Mr. Duncon asked him, " What prayers I" To which 
Mr. Herbert's answer was, " O, Sir I the prayers of 
my mother, the Church of England : no other 
prayers are equal to them ! But at this time, I 
beg of you to pray only the Litany, for I am weak 
and faint : " and Mr. Duncon did so. After which, 
and some other discourse of Mr. Farrer, Mrs. 
Herbert provided Mr. Duncon a plain supper, and 
a clean lodging, and he betook himself to rest. 
This Mr. Duncon tells me ; and tells me that, at 
his first view of Mr. Herbert, he saw majesty and 
humility so reconciled in his looks and behaviour, 
lis begot in him an awful reverence for his person ; 
and say, his discourse was so pious, and his motion 
so genteel and meel^ that after almost forty years, 
yet they remain still fresh in his memory. 

The next ntoming Mr. Duncon left him, and 
betook himself to a journey to Bath, bat with a 
promise to return back to him within five days ; 
and he did so : but before I shall say anything of 
what discourse then fell betwixt them two, I vrill 
pay my promised account of Mr. Farrer.* 

Mr. Nicholas Farrer — ^who got the reputation of 
being called Saint Nicholas at the age of »x years, 
was bom in London, and doubtless had good 
education in his youth ; but certainly was, at an 
early age, made Fellow of Qare-HaH in Cambridge ; 
where he continued to be eminent for his piety, 
temperance, and learning. About the twenty-sixth 
year of his age, he beto<^ himself to travd : in 
which he added, to his Latin and Ghreek, a perfect 
knowledge ef all the languages spoken in the 
western parts of our christian world ; and under- 
stood well the principles of their rdigi<m, and of 
their manner, and the reasons of tbmr worship. 
In this bis travel he met with many persuasions 

* The life of this singular Proteataat monk, whose 
eitabUBhment waa iniquitoiuly dispersed in the civil 
war8» is very well commented on in that remarkable work, 
** The Lounger's Common Place Book ;" a work which, 
although tinged with the warmth incident to the stirring 
times in which it was written* is full of sterling and 
original thought. An account of Mr. Farrer may also be 
found in Hacket's ** Life of Archbishop Williama." 



to come into a communion with that church which 
calls itself Catholic : bttt he returned from his 
travels as he went, eminent for his obedience to 
his mother, the Giurch of England. In hie absence 
from England, Mr. Farrer's father— who waa a 
merchant — allowed him a liberal maintenance ; 
and, not hmg after his return into England, Mr. 
Farrer had, by the death of his fkther, or an elder 
brother, or both, an estate left him, that enabled 
him to purchase land to the value of four or five 
hundred pounds a year ; the greatest part of which 
land wae at Little Gidden, four or six miles frmn 
Huntingdon, and about eighteen from Cambridge ; 
which place he chose for the privacy of it, and for 
the hall, which had the parish-dinrch or chapel, 
belonging and adjoining near to it ; for Mr. Farrer 
having seen the manners and vanities of the world, 
and found them to be, as Mr. Herbert says, a 
nothing between two dishes, did so contemn it, that 
he resolved to spend the remunder of his life in 
mortifications, and in devotion, and charity, and to 
be always prepared fi>r death. And his life was 
spent thus : 

He and his fi&mily, which were like a little eol- 
lege, and about thirty in numb«', did most of 
them keep Lent and aU Ember-weeks strictly, both 
in fasting and using all those mortifieations and 
prayers that the church hath appointed to be tfaezi 
used ; and he and they did the like constantly on 
Fridays, and on the vigils or eves appointed to be 
fasted before the saints' days : and this frugality 
and abstinence turned to the relief of the poor : 
but this was but a part of his charity ; none bat 
God and he knew the rest. 

This family, which i have said to be in number 
about thirty, were a part of them his kindred, and 
the rest chosen to be of a temper fit to be moulded 
into a devout life ; and all of them were for tlleir 
dispositionB serviceable, and quiet, and humble, 
and free from scandal. Having thus fitted hni»- 
self for his family, he did, aboni the year lfid<^, 
betake himself to a constant and methodical 8ep> 
vice of God ; and it was in this manner : — He, 
being accompanied with meet of his fkmily, did 
himself use to read the Common Prayers — ^for he 
waa. a deacon — every day, at the appointed hours 
of ten and four, in the parish-church, which was 
very near his house, and which he had both 
repaired and adorned ; for it was &llen into a 
great ruin, by reason of a depopulation of the 
village before Mr. Farrer boug^ the manor. And 
he did also constantly read the matins every momr 
ing at the hour of six, either in the churchy or m 
an oratory, which was within his own house. And 
many of the family did there oontiniae with hisi 
after the prayers were ended, and there thej spent 
some hours in singing hymns, or anthems, mhb^ 
times in the church, and often to an argan in the 
oratory. And there they sometimes betook them- 
selves to meditate, or to pray porivately, or to read 
a part of the New Testament to themselves, or to 
continue their praying or reading the psalms ; and 
in case the peahns were not always read in the day, 
then Mr. Farrer, and others of the eongregattoB, 
did at night, at the ringing of a watdi>bell, repair 
to tlie clmreh or oratory, and there betake them- 
selves to prayers and lauding God, and reading the 
psalms that had not been read in the day : and 
when these, or any pari of the oongr^^tion, grew 
weary or faint, the watch-beU waa rung, aomatimea 
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More, asd sametmies alter midnigiit ; and then 
anotlier part of the finnily rose, and ip a int a i ned 
the watch, sometimes by praying, or singiDg lauds 
to God, or reading the psalms ; and when, after 
some hours, they also grew weary or faint, then 
they rung the watch-bell and were also relieved 
by some of tiie foi-mer, or by a new part of the 
society, which continued their derotions— as hath 
been mentioned — until morning. And it is to be 
noted, that in this continued serring of God, the 
Psalter, or whole Book of Psalms, was in every 
f our-and-twenty hours sung or read over, from the 
first to the last verse ; and this was done as con- 
stantly as the son runs his circle every day about 
the world, and then begins again the same instant 
that it ended. 

Thus did Mr. Farrer and his happy ikmily serve 
God day and night : thus did they always behave 
themselves as in his presence. And they did 
always eat and drink by the strictest rules of tem- 
perance ; eat and drink so as to be ready to rise 
At midnight, or at the caU of a watch-bell, and per- 
form their devt)tions to God. And it is fit to tell 
the reader, that many of the elergy, that were 
more iaeHned to practical piety and devotion, than 
to doubtful and needless disputations, did often 
come to Giddea Hall, and make themselves a part 
of that happy society, and stay a week or more, 
and then join with Mr. Farrer and the family in 
these deyotions, and assist and ease him or them 
in their watch by night. And these various devo- 
tions had never less than two of the domestic 
family in the night ; and the watch was always 
kept in the church, cir orAtoryf unless in extreme 
«oId winter nights, and then it was maintained in 
a pnriour, which had a fire in it ; and the pariour 
was fitted for that purpose. And this coarse of 
piety, and great liberality to his poor neighbours, 
Mr. Farrer maintained till his death, which was in 
the year 1639. 

Mr. Farrer's and Mr. Herbert's devont lives 
were both so noted, that the general report of 
their sanctity gave them oeeasion to renew that 
dight aeqnaintance which was begun at their being 
contemporaries in Cambridge ; and this new holy 
friendship was long maintatned withoat any inter- 
view, but only by loving and endearing letters. 
And one testimony of their firiend^ip and pious 
designs, may appear by Mr. Faxrer'B commending 
the Considerations of JohnVald c aso a book which 
he had met with in his travel^ and translated ont 
«f Spanish into English, — to be examined and 
censured bv Mr. Herbert before it was made 
public ; which excellent book Mr. Herbert did 
read, and return back with many marginal notes, 
as they be now printed with it ; and with them, 
Mr. Herbert's ajfeetionote letter to Mr. Farrer. 

This John YaldeaBO was a Spaniard, and was for 
iris learning and virtue muctk valued and loved by 
thfe great l^peror Chartes the Fifth, whom Val- 
desBo had followed as a cavalier all the time of bis 
long and dangerous wars : and when Yaldesso 
grew old, and grew weary both of war and the 
world, he took his fiur opportnnity to declare to 
the emperor, that his resomtion was to decline his 
majeat/s service, and betake himself to a quiet 
and contemplative life, because there ought to be 
a vacancy of time betwixt fighting and dying. 
The smpesQv had UmwU; for the same, er other 
like MSBonSy put en the same reaotatiaa ; b«i God 



and himself did^ tifl then, only kttow them ; and 
he did therefore desire Yaldesso to consider well 
of what he had sud, and to keep his purpose 
within his own breast, till they two might have a 
second opportonity of a friendly discourse ; which 
Yaldesso promised to do. 

In the meantime the emperor appoints privately 
a day for hun and Yaldesso to meet again ; and> 
after a pious and free discourse, they both agreed 
on a certain day to reoeive the blessed sacrament 
publicly ; and appointed an eloquent and devout 
friar to preach a sermon of contempt of the world, I 
and of the happiness and benefit of a quiet and 
contemplative Itfe; which the friar did most affec- 
tionately. Alter which sermon, the emperor took 
occasion to declare openly, that the preacher had 
begot in him a resolution to lay down his dignities, 
and to forsake the world, and betake himself to a 
monastical life. And he pretended, he had per- 
suaded John Yaldesso to do the like : but this is 
most certain, that after the emperor had called his 
son Philip out of England, and resigned to him all 
his kingdoms, that then the emperor and John 
Yaldesso did perform their resolutions. 

This account of John Yaldesso I received from 
a friend, that had it from the mouth of Mr. Farrer, 
And the reader may note, that in this retirement 
John Yaldesso writ his Hundred and Ten Con- 
siderations, and many other treatises of worth, 
which want a second Mr. Farrer to procure and 
translate them. 

After this account of Mr. Farrer and John Yal. 
desso, I proceed to my account of Mr. Herbert, 
and Mr. Dancon, who, according to his promise, 
returned from tiie Bath the fifth day, and then 
found Mr. Herbert much weaker than he left him; 
and therefore their discourse could not be long : 
but at Mr. Dunoon's parting with him, Mr. Her- 
bert spoke to this purpose : " Sir, I pray you give 
my brother Farrer an account of the decaying 
condition of my body, and tell him I beg him to 
continue his daily prayers for me ; and let him 
know that I have considered, that God only is 
what he would be ; and that I am, by his grace^ 
become now so like him, as to be pleased widi 
what pleaseth him : and tell him, that I do not 
repine, but am pleased with my want of health : 
and tell him, my heart is fixed on that phuse 
where true joy is only to be found ; and that I 
long to be there, and do wait for my appointed 
change with hope and patience.*' Having said this, 
he did, with so sweet a humility as seemed to exalt 
him, bow down to Mr. Buncon, and with a 
thoughtful and contented look, say to him, ^ Sir, I 
pvay deliver this little book to my dear brother 
Farrer, and tell him, he shall find in it a picture 
of the many spiritual conflicts that have passed 
betwixt Grod and ray soul, before I could subject 
mine to the will of Jesus my master ; in whose 
service 1 have now found perfect freedom. Denre 
him to read it ; and then, if he can thrak it may 
torn to the advantage of any dejected poor son^ 
let it be made public ; if not let him bum it ; for 
I and it are leas than the least of God's mercies." 
Thus meanly did this humble man think of this 
excellent book, which now bears the name of The 
Temple ; or, Sacred Poems and Private Ejacu- 
lations ; of which Mr. Farrer wonid say, there 
was in h the picture of a divine soul in every page; 
and that the whole book was such a harmony of 
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holy passions, as would enrich the world with 
pleasure and piety. And it appears to have done 
BO ; for there have heen more than twenty thou- 
sand of them sold since the first impression. 

And this ought to he noted, that when Mr. 
Farrer sent this book to Cambridge to be licensed 
for the press, the vice-chancellor would by no 
means allow the two so much noted verses, 

Religion stands a tiptoe in our land. 
Ready to pass to the American strand, 

to be printed ; and Mr. Farrer would by no means 
allow the book to be printed and want them. But 
after some time, and some arguments for and 
against their being made public, the vice-chancel- 
lorsaid, << I knew Mr. Herbert well, and know that 
he had many heavenly speculations, and was a 
divine poet ; but I hope the world will not take 
hi^ to be an inspired prophet, and therefore I 
license the whole book.'* So that it came to be 
printed without tlie diminution or addition of a 
syllable, since it was delivered into the hands of 
Mr, Duncon; save only that Mr. FaiTer hath 
added that excellent prdaoe that is printed before 
it. 

At the time of Mr. Duncon's leaving Mr. Her- 
bert, — which was about three weeks before his 
death, — ^his old and dear friend Mr. Woodnot 
came from London to Bemerton, and never left 
him till he had seen him draw his last breath, and 
closed his eyes on his death-bed. In this time of 
his decay, he was often visited and prayed for by 
all the clergy that lived near to him, especially by 
his friends the bishop and prebends of the Cathe- 
dral church in Salisbury ; but by none more de- 
voutly than his wife, his three nieces, — then a part 
of his family, — and Mi*. Woodnot, who were the 
sad witnesses of his daily decay ; to whom he 
would often speak to this purpose : '' I now look 
back upon the pleasures of my life past, and see 
the content I have taken in beauty, in wit, in 
music, and pleasant conversation, are now all past 
by me like a dream, or as a shadow that returns 
not, and are now all become dead to me, or J to 
them ; and I see, that as my father and genera- 
tion liath done before me, so I also shall now sud- 
denly (with Job) make my bed also in the dark ; 
and I praise God I am pi^epared for it ; and I 
praise him that I am not to leaim patience now I 
stand in such need of it ; and that I have prac- 
tised mortification, and endeavoured to die daily, 
that I might not die eternally ; and my hope is, 
that I shall shortly leave this valley of tears, and 
be free from all fevers and pain ; and, which will 
be a more happy condition, I shall be free from 
sin, and all the temptations and anxieties that 
attend it : and this being past, I shall dwell in 
the New Jerusalem ; dwell thei*e with men made 
perfect ; dwell where these eyes shall see my 
master and saviour, Jesus ; and with him see my 
dear mother, and all my relations and friends. 
But I must die, or not come to that happy place. 
And this is my content, that I am going daily 
towards it : and that every day which I have lived, 
hath taken a part of my appointed time from me ; 
and that I shall live the less time, for having lived 
this and the day past," These, and the like expres- 
sions, which he uttered often, may be said to be 
his enjoyment of heaven before he enjoyed it. 
The Sunday before his death, he roee suddenly 



from his bed or couch, called for one of hia instnt- 
ments, took it into his hand and said. 

My God, my God, 

My music shall find thee. 

And every string 
Shall have his attribute to sing. 

And having tuned it, he played and sung : 

The Sundays of man's life, 
Threaded together on time's striog» 
3Iake bracelets to adorn the wife 
Of the eternal glorious King ; 
On Sundays Heaven's door stands ope ; 
Blessings are plentiful and rife. 

More plentiful than hope. 

Thus he sung on earth such hymns and antliems, 
as the angels, and he, and Mr. Farrer, now sing in 
heaven. 

Thus he continued meditating, and praying, and 
rejoicing, till the day of his death ; and on that 
day said to Mr. Woodnot, ^< My dear friend, I am 
sorry I have nothing to present to my merciful 
God but sin and misery ; but the first is pardoned,, 
and a few hours will now put a period to like latter ; 
for I sliall suddenly go hence and be no more seen." 
Upon which expression Mr. Woodnot took occa- 
sion to remember him of the re-edifying Layton 
church, and his many acts of mercy. To which be 
made answer, saying, ''They be good works, if they 
be sprinkled with the blood of Christ, and not 
otherwise." After tliis diseouirsehe became more 
restless, and his soul seemed to be weary of her 
earthly tabernacle ; and this uneasiness became 
so visible, that his wife, his three nieces, and Mr. 
Woodnot, stood constantly about his bed, behold- 
ing him with sorrow, and an unwillingness to lose 
the sight of him, whom they could not hope to see 
much longer. As they stood thus beholding him, 
his wife observed him to breathe faintly, and with 
much trouble, and observed him to fall into a 
sudden agony ; which so surprised her, that she 
fell into a sudden passion, and required of him to 
know how he did. To which his answer was, that 
he had passed a conflict with his last enemy, and 
had overcome him by the merits of his master 
Jesus. After which answer, he looked up, and 
saw his wife and nieces weeping to an extremity, 
and charged them, if they loved him, to withdraw 
into the next room, and Hiere pray every one 
alone for him ; for nothing but their lamentations 
could make his death uncomfortable. To which 
request their sighs and tears would not suffer them 
to make any reply ; but they yielded him a sad 
obedience, leaving only with him Mr. Woodnot 
and Mr. Bostock. Immediately after they had 
left him, he said to Mr. Bostock, ^ Pray, sir, open 
that door, then look into that cabinet, in which 
you may easily find my last will, and give it into 
my hand :" which being done, Mr. Herbert deli- 
vered it into the hand of Mr. Woodnot, and said, 
"My old friend, I here deliver you my last will, in 
which you will find that I have made you sole 
executor for the good of my wife and nieces ; and 
I desire you to show kindness to them, as they 
shall need it. I do not desire you to be just ; for 
I know you will be so for your own sake ; but I 
charge you, by the religion of our friendship, to 
be careful of them." And havine obtained Mr, 
Woodnot's promise to be so, he said, ** I am now 
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ready to die." After which words, he said/' Lord, 
forsake me not, now my strength faileth me ; but 
grant me mercy for the merits of my Jesus. And 
now, Lord — Lord, now receive my soul I" And 
with those words he breathed forth his divine soul, 
without any apparent disturbance, Mr. Woodnot 
and Mr. Bostock attending his laist breath, and 
dosing his eyes. 

Thus he lived, and thus he died, like a saint, 
unspotted of the world, full of alms-deeds, full of 
humility, and all the examples of a virtuous life ; 
which 1 cannot conclude better, than with this 
borrowed observation : 



All mnst to their oold graces : 



But the religious actions of the Just 

Smell sweet in death, and blossom in the dust 

Mr. George Herbert's have done so to this, and 
will doubtless do so to succeeding generations. — 
I have but this to say more of him ; that if 
Andrew Melvil died before him, then George 
Herbert died without an enemy. I wish — if God 
shall be so pleased — ^that I may be so happy as 
to die like him. 

Iz. Wa. 



THXuisadebt Justly due to the memory of Mr. Herbert's 
virtuous wife; a part of which I will endeavour to pay, 
by a very short aocount of the remainder of her life, which 
shall follow. 

She oontlnned his disoonsnlate widow about six years, 
bemoaning herself* and complaining, that the had lost the 
delight of her eyes; but more that she had lost the 
q>iritual guide for her poor soul ; and would often say, ** O 
that I had, like holy Mary, the mother of Jesus, treasured 
up all his sayings in my heart I But since I have not been 
able to do that, I will labour to live like him, that where 
he now Is I may be also." And she would often say.— 
as the Prophet David for his son Absalom,-^* O that 
I had died for him !** Thus she continued mourning till 
time and conversation had so moderated her sorrows, 
that she became the happy wife of Sir Robert Oook, of 
nighnam, in the county of Gloucester, knight. And 
though he put a high value on the excellent accomplish- 
ments of her mind and body, and was so like Mr. Herbert, 
as not to govern like a master, but as an affectionate 
husband ; yet she would even to him often take occasion 
to mention the name of Mr. George Herbert, and say, that 
name must live in her memory till she put off mortality. 
By Sir Robert she had only one child, a daughter, -whose 
parts and plentiful estate make her happy in this world, 
and her well using of them gives a fair testimony that she 
will be so in that which is to come. 

Mrs. Herbert was the wife of Sir Robert eight years, 
and lived his widow about fifteen; all which time she 
took a pleasure in mentioning and commending the ex- 
cellencies of Mr. George Herbert. She died in the year 
1853. and lies buried at Mighnam ; Mr. Herbert in his own 
church, under the altar, and covered with a grave-stfne 
without any inscription. 

This Lady Ck)ok had preserved many of Mr. Herbert's 
private writings, which she intended to make public : but 
they and llighnam-house were burnt together by the late 
rebels, and so lost to posterity. I. W. 



LKTTCR FftOM MR. OEOROK molBRltT TO KICBOLAS FAIUIBR, 
THE TRANSLATOR OV VACOKSSO. 

My dear and deserving brother, your Valdesso I now 
return with many thanks, and some notcB. in which 
po-haps you will discover some care which 1 forbear not 
in the midvt of my griefs ; first for your sake, because I 
would do nothing negligently that you commit unto me ; 
secondly, for the author's sake, whom I conceive to have 
been a true servnnt of God ; and to such, and all that is 
theirs, I owe diligence; thirdly for the church's sake, to 
whom» by printing it, I would have you oonseerate it. 



You owe the church a debt, and God hath put this into 
your hands— as he sent the fish with money to St. Peter- 
to discharge it; haply also with tiiis— as his thoughts 
are fruitful-— intending the honour of his servant the 
author, who, being obscured in his own country, he would 
have to flourish in this land of light, and region of 
the gospel, among his chosen. It is true, there are some 
thhigs which I like not in him, as my fragments will 
express, when you read them : nevertheless, I wish you 
by all means to publish it, for these three eminent things 
observable therein '.—First, that God in the midst of 
popery, should open the eyes of one to understand and 
express, so clearly and excellently, the intent of the 
Gospel in the acceptation of Christ's righteousnese^— as he 
sheweth through all his considerations,-^ thing strangely 
burled and darkened by the adversaries, and their great 
stumblhig-block. Secondly, the great honour and rever- 
ence which he everywhere bears towards our dear Master 
and Lord ; concluding every Consideration almost with his 
holy name, and setting his merit forth so piously; for 
which I do so love him, that were there nothing else, I 
would print it, that with it the honour of my Lord might 
be published. Thirdly, the many pious rules of ordering 
our life about mortification, and observation of God's 
kingdom within us, and the working thereof ; of which 
he was a very diligent observer. These three things are 
very eminent in the author, and overweigh the defects— aa 
I conceive— towards the publishing thereof. 

From his Parsonage of Bemerton, 
near Salisbury, 
September 29th, 1632. 



STR 3. D. 



Sir,— Though I had the best wit In the world, yet it would 
easily tire me to find out variety of thanks for the diversity 
of your favours, if I sought to do so ; but I profess it not ; 
and therefore let it be sufficient for me, that the same 
heart, which you have won long since, is still true to you, 
and hath nothing else to answer your infinite kindnesses, 
but a constancy of obedience ; only hereafter I will take 
heed how I propose my desires unto you, since I find you 
BO willing to yield to my requests ; for since your favours 
come a horsebark, there is reason that my desires should 
go afoot : neither do I make any question, but that you 
have performed your kindness to the full, and that the 
horse is every way fit for me ; and I will strive to imitate 
the completeness of your love, with being in some propor- 
tion, and after my manner, 

Your most obedient servant, 

GaOROB HSRBSBT, 
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vom arr imur suae 

Most dear Sister,— Think not mj silence forgetfulness ; 
or that my love is as dumb ns my papers: tlioagta busi- 
nessea may step my hand, yet my heart, a mticfa better 
member, is always with you ; and, which is m<»:e, with 
our good andgracioas God, incessnntly begging some ease 
of your pains, with that earnestness that becomes your 
griefii, and my lore. God, who knows and sees this 
writing, knows also that my soliciting him has been much, 
and my tears many for you ; Judge me then by those waters, 
and not by my ink, and then you shall justly ralue 
Your most truly, most heartily 

affectionate brother, and servant, 

OxoROS Hkrbkrt. 
December 6, 1620. Trin, Coll. 



Sir,— I dare no longer be silent, lest while I think I am 
modest, I wrong both myself and also the confidence my 
friends have in me : wherefore I will open my case unto 
you, which I think deserves the reading at the least ; and 
it is this ; I want books extremely. You know, sir, how 
I am now setting foot into divinity, to lay the platform of 
my future life : and shall I then be fain always to borrow 
books, and build on another's foundation ? What trades- 
man is there who will set up without his tools ? Pardon 
my boldness, sir ; It Is a most serious case ; nor can I 
write coldly In that, wherein conslsteth the making good 
of my former education, of obeying that spirit which hath 
guided me hitherto, and of achieving my (I dare say) holy 
ends. This also is aggravated, In that I apprehend what 
my friends would have been forward to say, if 1 had taken 
iU courses : *' Follow your book, and you shall want 
nothing." You know, sir, it is their ordinary speech ; and 
now let them make It good ; for since I hope I have not 
deceived their expectation, let them not deceive mine. 
But perhaps th^ will say, ** You are sickly ; you must 
not study too hard." It is true (God knows) I am weak, 
yet not so but that every day I may step one step towards 
my Journey's end : and I love my firiends so well, as that 
if all things proved not well, I had rather the fault should 
lie on me, than on them. But they will object again ; 
** What becomes of your annuity ?" Sir, If there be any 
truth in me, I find It little enough to keep me in health. 
You know I was sick last vacation, neither am I yet re- 
covered ; so tliat I am fain ever and ancm to buy somewhat 
tending towards my health, for infirmities are both pain- 
ful and costly. Now this Lent I ain forbid utterly to eat 
any fish, so that I am tain to diet in my chamber at mine 
own cost ; for In otur public halls, you know, is nothing 
but fish and white meats. Out of Lent also, twice a we^, 
on Fridays and Saturdays, I must do so, whidi yet some- 
times I fast. Sometimes also I ride to Newmarket, and 
there lie a day or two for fresh air ; all which tend to 
avoiding of costlier matters, if I should fall absolutely 
sick. I protest and vow, I even study thrift, and yet I am 
scarce able with much ado to make one half year's allow- 
ance shake hands with the other. And yet if a book of 
four or five shillings come in my way, I buy it, though I 
fast for it ; yea, sometimes of ten shillings. But, alas, sir, 
what is that to ttiose infinite volumes of divinity, which 
yet every d$j swell, and grow bigger? Noble sir, pardon 
my boldness, and consider but these three things : first, 
the bulk of divinity : secondly, the time when I desire 
this (which is now, when I must lay the foundation of my 
whole life) : thirdly, what I desire, and to what end, not 
vain pleasures, nor to a vain end. If then, sir. there be 
any course, either by engaging my ftiture annuity, or any 
to ber way, I desire you, sir, to be my mediator to them 
in my behalf. 

New, I write to you, sir, because to you I have ever 
opened my heart ; and have reason, by the patents of 
your perpetual favour, to do so still, for I am sure joa 
love 

Your fsifhfullest servant, 

Gborok Hiuuurt. 
^tareh 18, wn. Trin, Coll. 



8ir,~This weak hath loaded me with your favooza ; I 
wish I could have come in person to thank you ; but it ia 
not possible. Presently after Blichaelmas I am to mako 
an oration to the whole university of an hour htng in 
Latin ; and my Lincoln Journey hath set me much behind- 
hand ; neither can I so much as go to Bugden, and deliver 
your letter ; yet have I sent it thither by a faithful mev' 
senger this day. I beseech you all, you, and my dear 
mother and sifter, to pardon me^ for my Cambridge 
necessities are stronger to tie me here, than yours t» 
London. If I could possibly have come, none sliould have 
done my message to Sir Fr. Nethersole for me : he and I 
are ancient acquaintance ; and I have a strong opinion of 
him, that if he can do me a courte^ he will of himself ; 
yet your appearing in it affects me strangely. I have sent 
yon here enclosed a letter from our master in ray behalf, 
which if you can send to Sir Francis before his departure, 
it will do well, for it expresseth the university's incli- 
nation to me ; yet if jrou cannot send it with much conve- 
nience, it is no matter, for the gentleman needs no In- 
citation to love me. 

The orator's place (that you may understand what it 
is) is the finest place in the university, though not the 
gainfullest ; yet that will be about thirty pounds per 
annum. But the commodiousness is beyond the revenue ; 
for the oratw writes all the imiveraity letters, makefl 
I all the orations, be It to king, prince, or whatever 
comes to the university. To requite theaa pains, he 
takes plaee next the doctors, is at all their aasembliee 
and meetings, and sits above the proctors ; is regent or 
non-regent at his pleasure ; and such like gaynesses which 
will please a young man well. 

I long to hear from Sir F^ands. I pray, sir, send thm 
letter you receive tram him tome as soon as you can, that 
I may work the heads to my purposa I hope I shall get 
this plaee without all your London helps, of which I am 
very proud ; not but that I Joy in your favours, but that 
yon may see, that if all fall, yet I am able to stand on 
mine own legsk Noble sir, 1 thank you for your infinlle 
favours ; I fear only that I have omitted some fitting cir- 
cumstance ; yet yon will pardon my baate, which is very 
great, though never ao, but that I have both time and 
work to be 

Your extreme servant, 

QmomoM Bncannr. 



Sir,— I have received the things you sent me safe ; md 
now the only thing I long for is to hear of my dear sick 
sister; first, how her health fares; next, whether my 
peace be yet made with her concerning my unkind de- 
parture. Can I be so happy as to hear of both these, tliat 
they succeed well ? Is it not too much for me ? Good 
sir, make it plain to her, thai I loved her even in my de- 
parture, in looking to her son and my charge. I suppoM 
she is not disposed to spend her eye-sight on a piece of 
paper, or else I had wrote to her ; when 1 shall understand 
that a letter will be seasonable, my pen Is ready. Concern* 
ing the orator's place, all goes well yet ; the next Friday 
it is tried, and accordingly you shall hear. I have forty 
businesses in my hands: your courtesy will pardon the 
haste of 

Your humblest servant, 
Gborgk 
January 19, IfilO. Trin, CeU, 



6ir,^I understand by Sir F^sneiB Nefhenele's letter, 
that he fBarv I have not fully resolved of the matter, 
since this place being civil may divert me too much from 
divinity, at which, not without cause, he thinks I aim. 
But I have wrote him beck, that tMs Algai^ teib m 
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such earthllneas in it, but it may rery well be joined with 
heaven ; or if it hcMl to otber8» ytt to me it shoald net, 
for aught I yet Iraew; and ttterefore I deitire him to send 
me a direct answer in the next letter. I pray, sir, Hiar^ 
foro> caude this inclosed to be carried to his brother's 
house of his own name (as I think), at the sign of the 
PetUar and the Pack, on London-bridge ; for there he 
aas^ns me. I cannot yet find leisure to write to my lord, 
or Sir Benjamin Ruddyaid ; but I hope I sbsU shc^tly : 
though for the reckoning of yotur favours 1 shall never 
find time and ps^ier enough* yet I am 

Your readiest servant, 

GBonaK Hrbssbx. 
October 6, laa. 3U». CoS. 

I remember my most humble duty to my mother, 
who cannot think me lasy, since I rode two hundred 
miles to see a sister, in a way I knew not, in the midst of 
much business, and all in a fortnight, not long since. 



TO TRB TRULY KOBLK SIR J. O. 

Sir,— I understand by a letter from my brother Henry, 
that he hath bought a parcel of books for me, and that 
they are coming over. Now, though they have hitherto 
travelled upon your charge, yet if my sister were acquaint- 
ed that they are ready, I dare say she would make good 
her promise of taking five or six pounds upon her ; which 
she hath hitherto deferred to do, not of herself, but upon 
the want of those books which were not to be got in 
England. For that which surmounts, though your noble 
disposition is infinitely free, yet I had rather fly to my old 
ward, that if any course could be taken of doubling my 
annuity now, upon condition that I should surcease fnim 
all title to it after I entered into a benefice, I should be 
most glad to entertain it, and both pay for the surplusage 
of these books, and for ever after cease my clamorous and 
greedy bookish requests. It is high time now that 1 should 
be no more a burden to you, since I can never answer what 
I have already received ; for your favours are so ancient, 
that they prevent my memory, and yet still grow upon 

Your most humble servant, 

Georob Hbrbbrt. 

I remember my most humble duty to my mother. 
I have wrote to my dear sick sister this week already, and 
therefore now I hope may be excused. 

I pray, mr, pardon my boldness of enclosing my brother's 
letter in yours ; for it was because I know your lodging, 
but not his. 



TO THB WORTBIBST LADY, MRS. MAODALKN HKRBXRT. 

Madam,— Every excuse hath in it somewhat of accu- 
sation ; and since I am innocent, and yet must excuse, 
how shall I do for that part of accusing ? By my troth, 
,as desperate and perplexed men grow from thence 
bold, BO must I take the boldness of accusing you, who 
would draw so dark a curtain betwixt me and your pur- 
poses, as that I had no glimmering, neither of your goings 
nor the way which my letters might haunt. Yet I have 
given this licence to travel, but I know not whither, nor 
it. It is therefore rather a pinnace to discover ; and the 
entire oolony of letters, of hundreds and fifties, must 
follow; whose employment is more honourable than that 
which our state meditates to Virginia, because you are 
worthier than all that country, of which that is a wretched 
inch ; for you have better treasure, and a harmleesness. 
If this sound like a flattery, tear it out I am to my letters 
as rigid a puritan, as Caesar was to bis wife. I can as 
iU enduM a sui^fcions and mJainterpretable word as a 



fault. But remember, that nothing is flattery which the 
speaker believes ; and of the grossest flatteries there is this 
good use, that they tell us what we should be. But, 
madam, you are beyond instruction, and tlierefbre there 
can belong to you only praise ; of which though you be 
no good hearer, yet allow my letters leave to have in them 
one part of it, which is thankfulness towards yon. 
Your unworthiest servant. 
Except your accepting have mended him, 

John Sonnr. 
Minchin, July 11, 1607* 



TO TBX WORTKIinr aADT, 

Madam, — This is my second letter, in which, though I 
cannot tell you what is good, yet this is the woist, that I 
must be a gr^t part of it ; yet to rae that is recompensed, 
! because you must be mingled. After I knew you were 
' gone (for I must, little less than accusingly, tell you, I 
knew not you would go), I sent my first letter, like a Bevis 
of Hampton, to seek adventures. This day I came to town, 
and to the best part of it, your house ; for your memory is 
a state-cloth and presence, which I reverence though you 
be away ; though I need not seek that there which I have 
about and within me. There though I foimd my accusa- 
tion, yet anything, to which your hand is, is a pardon ; 
yet I would not bum my first letter, because as in great 
destiny no small passage can be omitted or frustrated ; so, 
in my resolution of writing almost daily to you, I would 
have no link of the chain broke by me, buth because my 
letters interpret one another, and because only their 
number can give them weight If I had your commission 
and instructions to do you the service of a lieger ambas- 
sador here, I could say something of the Countess of 
Devon ; of the states, and such things. But since to you, 
who are not only a world alone, but the monarchy of the 
world yourself, nothing can be added, especially by me ; 
I will sustain myself with the honour of being 
Your servant extraordinary, 

and without place, 

John Donitx. 
London, July 23, 1607. 



TO THB WORTHIBST tADY, MRS. MAODAX.EN HKRBBRT. 

Madam, — As we must die before we can have full glory 
and happiness, so before I can have this degree of it, as to 
see you by a letter, I must almost die, that is, come 
to London, to plaguy London ; a place full of danger, 
and vanity, and vice, though the court be gone. And such 
it will be, till your return redeem it. Not that the greatest 
virtue in the world, which is you, can be such a marshal, 
as to defeat or disperse all the vice of this place : but as 
higher bodies remove or contract themselves, when 
better come, so at your return we shall have one door 
open to innocence. Yet, madam, you are not such in 
Ireland, as produceth neither ill nor good ; no spiders, nor 
nightingales ; which is a rare degree of perfection. But 
you have found and practised that experiment, that even 
nature, out of her detesting of emptiness, if we will make 
that our work, to remove bad, will fill us with good 
things. To abstain from it was therefore but the child- 
hood and minority of your soul, which had been long 
exercised since, in your manlier active part of doing good. 
Of which since I have been a witness and sul](}ect, not to 
tell you sometimes, that by your influence and example 
I have attained to such a step of goodness, as to be thank- 
ful, were both to accuse youz power and Judgment of 
impotenqy and infirmity. 

Your ladyship's in all services, 

douy DoNNx. 
Auffutt 2, 1607. 
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ON am. OKOKOS HVRBBRT's book, KNTITLKD ** THB TXMPLB i 
OF BACRBO POBMS," BKNT TO A. OBNTIiBWOMAN. 

Know^ you, fair, on what yoa look ? 

Bivinest love lies in this book ; 

Expecting fire from your eyes. 

To kindle this hia saorifioe. 

When your hands untie these strings. 

Think you've an angel by the wings ; 

One that gladly wiU be nigh. 

To wait upon each morning sigh ; 

To flutter in the balmy air 

Of your well-perfomed prayer. 

These white plumes of his hell lend you. 

Which every day to heaven wUl send you* 

To take acquaintance of the sphere. 

And all the smooth-faced kindred there. 
And though Herbert's name do owe 
These devotions. Fairest ; know 
That while I lay them on the shrine 
Of your white hand, th«y are mine. 



TO THB RIORT HONOURABLE THB LADY ANNB, COUNTBSS 
OF PBMBR. AND UONTQ. AT COUBi'. 

Madam,— What a trouble hath your goodness brought 
on you, by admitting our poor services! Now they 
creep in a vessel of metheglin, and still they will by 
presenting or wishing to see, if at length they may find 
out something not unworthy of those hands, at which 
they aim. In the meantime, a priest's blessing, though it 
be none of the court style, yet doubtless, madam, can do 
you no hurt. Wherefore the Lord make good the blessing 
of your mother upon you, and cause all her wishes, dili- 
gence, prayers, and tears, to bud, blow, and bear fruit in 
your soul, to his glory, your own good, and the great 
Joy of, 

Hadam, 
Your most faithful senrant in Christ Jesn, 

Gbobgb Hbrbxrt» 
Bemerion, Dec. 10, 1S3I. 

Madam, yoiu: poor colony of servants present thair 
humble duties. 
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LIFE OF DR. ROBERT SANDERSON, 



LATB 



LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 



TO THX JUOHT RKTKRXND AND BONOUftABLS 



GEORGE LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, 

VBMLAn OP THB OARnER, AND ONB OF RI8 lU JBSTV'B PBirV OOUMCIL. 



Mt Loiu>»^If I should undertake to eaumerste the 
numy favoure and adyantagee I have had hy roy very long 
aoqnaintanoe with your lordship, I should enter upon an 
employment that might prove as tedious as the collecting 
of the materials for this poor monument, which I have 
erected, and do dedicate, to the memory of your beloved 
friend. Dr. Sanderson. But though I will not venture to 
do that; yet I do remember frith pleasure, and remon- 
strate with gratitude, that your lordship made me known 
to him, Mr. Chillingworth*, and Dr. Hammondf; men 
whose merits ought never to be forgotten. 



My friendship with the first was begun almost forty 
years past, when I was as far from a thought, as a desire 
to outlive him ; and farther from an intention to Mrrite 
his life. But the wise disposer of all men's lives and 
actions hath prolonged the first, and now permitted the 
last ; which is here dedicated to your lordship.^and, as it 
ought to be— with aU humility, and a desiro that it may 
remain as a public testimony of my gratitude. 

My Lord, 
Your most affectionate old friend, 

and most humble servant, 

IsAAK Walton. 



PREFACE. 

I DASB neither think, nor assure the reader, that I have 

committed no mistakes in this relation of the life of Dr. 

Sanderson ; but I am sure there is none that are either 

wilful or very material. I confess, it was worthy the em- 

• Mr. William Chillingworth was bom at Oxford in 
1602. and received his education at Trinity College. He 
became celebrated in the university for his controverBial 
talento, but they failed hhn in a dispute with John Fisher, 
a Jesuit, and declaring himself a convert, he entered the 
college at Douay. His godfather. Archbishop Laud, ex- 
erted himself with success for his re-convendon, and in 
1631 he returned to England. In 1638 he published hU 
celebrated work, entitled " The Religion of Protestants a 
Safe Way to Salvation." In the civil wars he warmly 
espoused the king's party, and took up arms in the cause. 
Being taken prisoner at the siege of Gloucester, he was 
carried to the bishop's palace at Chichester, and falling 
sick, died there on the 3i)th of Jan. 1644. 

t Dr. Henry Hammond, one of those divines of the 
Church of England who were deprived of their livings 
during the civil wars, was bom at Chertsey, in Surrey, on 
the 18th of August, 1805, and received his education at 
Bton, and Magdalen College, Oxford. At the Restoration it 
was intended to advance him to the see of Worcester, but 
his death, on the SAth of April, 1680, took place beforo the 
ceremony of consecration could be performed. He was 
the author of a " Practical Catechism," and a « Para- 
phrase and Annotations on the New TesUments." 



I ployment of some person of more learning and greater 
abilities than I can pretend to ; and I have not a little 
wondered that hone have yet been so grateful to him and 
posterity, as to undertake it. For it may be noted, that 
our Saviour hath had such care, that, for Mary Magdalen's 
kindness to him, her name should never be forgotten. 
And doubtless Dr. Sanderson's meek and innocent life, 
his great and useful learning, might therefore challenge 
the like endeavours to preserve his memory ; and it is to 
me a wonder, that it has been already fifteen years 
neglected. But, in saying this, my meaning is not to 
upbraid others,— I am far from that— but excuse myself, or 
b^ pardon for daring to attempt it This being premised, I 
desire to tell the reader, that in this relation I have been 
so bold, as to paraphrase and say what I think he— whom 
I had the happiness to know well— would have said upon 
the same occasions : and if I have erred in this kind, and 
cannot now beg pardon of him that loved me, yet I do 
of my reader, from whom I desire the same favour. 

And though my age might have procured me a writ of 
ease, and that secured me from all further trouble in this 
kind ; yet I met with such persuasions to begin, and so 
many willing informers since, and from them, and others, 
such helps and encouragements to proceed, that when 
I found myself faint, and weary of the burthen with 
which I had loadcn myself, and ready to lay it down ; yet 
time and new strength hath at last brought it to be 
what it now is, and presented to the reader, and with it 
this desire; that he will take notice, that Dr. Sanderson 
did in his will, or last slokness, advertise, that after 
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hiB death nothing of his might be printed ; because that 
might be said to be his, which indeed was not *, and also 
for that he might have changed his opinion since he first 
writ it And though these reasons ought to be regarded, 
yet regarded so, as he resolves in that case of conscience 
concerning rash vows ; that there may appear very good 
second reasons why we may forbear to perform them. 
However, for his said reasons, they ought to be read 
as we do Apocryphal Scripture; to expbiin, but not 
oblige us to 80 firm a belief of what is here presented 
as his. 

And I have this to say more,— that as, in my queries for 
writing Dr. Sanderson's life, !• met with these little 
tracts annexed* ; so, in my former f ueries fer my in- 
formation to write the life of venerable Mr. Hooker, I met 
with a sermon, which I also believe was really his, and 
here presented as his to the reader. It is affirmed,— and I 
have met with reason to believe it, — that there be some 
artists, that do certainly know an original picture from a 
copy ; and in what age of the world, and by whom drawn. 
And if so, then I hope it may be as safely affirmed, that 
what is here presented for theirs is so like their temper of 
mind, their other writings, the times when, and the 
occasions upon which they were vrrit, that all readers 
may safely conclude, they could be writ by none but 
venerable Mr. Hooker, and the humble and learned Dr. 
Sanderson.. 

And lastly, I am now gleui that I have collected these 
memoirs, which lay scattered, and contracted them into 
a narrower compass ; and if I have, by the pleasant toil 
of doing so, either pleased or profited any man, I have 
attained what I designed when I first undertook it. But 
I seriously wish, both for the reader's and Dr. Sanderson's 
sake, that post^ity had known his great learning and 
virtue by a better pen; by such a pen, as could have 
made his life as immortal, as his learning and merits 
ov^ht to be. L W. 



Doctor Robbbi Sandebson, the late learned 
Bishop of Lincoln, Ttrfaose life I intend to write 
with all trath and equal plainnees, was born the 
nineteentii day of September, in the year of our 
Redemption 15S7. The place of his birth was 
Rotheram in the county of York ; a town of good 
note, and the more, for that Thomas Rotheram, 
some time archbishop of that see, was born in it ; 
a man, whose great wisdom, and bounty, and sane- 
tity of life, have made it the more memorable : as 
indeed it ought also to be, for being tbe birth-place 
of our Robert Sanderson. And the reader will be 
of my belief, if this humble relation of his life can 
hold uiy proporticm with his great piety, his useful 
leiurniug, and his many ot^or extraordinary endow- 
ments. 

He was the second and youngest son, of' Robert 
Sanderson, of Gilthwaite-Hall, in the said parish 
and county, Esq. by Elizabeth, one of the daughters 
of Richard Carr, of Butterthwaite-Hall, in the 
parish of Ecclesfield, in the said county of York^ 
Gentleman. 

This Robert Sanderson, the father, was descended 
from a numerous, ancient, and honourable family 
of his own name : for the search of which truth, 
I refer my reader, that inclines to it, to Dr. Thoro- 
ton's History of the Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, 
and other records ; not thinking it necessary here 
to engage him into a search for bare titles, which 
are noted to have in them nothing of reality : for 

* These tracts and Mr. Hooker's sermon are omitted in 
fliis edition, as more properly belonging to collections of 
the works of the respective authom^ than as appendages to 
die narrative of their Uvea. 



titles not acquired, but derived only, do but shew 
us who of our ancestors have, and how they have 
achieved that honour which their descendants 
claim, and may not be worthy to enjoy. For, if 
those titles descend to persons that degenerate into 
vice, and break off the continued line of learning, 
or valour, or that virtue that acquired them, they 
destroy the very foundation upon which that honour 
was built ; and all the rubbish of their vices ought 
to fall heavy on such dishonourable heads ; ought 
to fall so heavy, as to degrade them of their titles, 
and blast their memories with reproach and shame. 
But our Robert Sanderson lived worthy of his 
name and family : of which one testimony may be, 
that Gilbert, called the Great Earl of Shrewsbury, 
thought him not unworthy to be joined with him 
as a godfather to Gilbert Sheldon, the late Lord 
Ardibishop of Canterbury ; to whose merits and 
memory, posterity — ^the clergy especially — ought 
to pay a reverence. 

But I return to my intended relation of Robert 
the son, who began in his youth to make the laws 
of God, and obedience to his parents, the rules of 
his life ; seeming even then to dedicate himself, 
and all his studies, to piety and virtue. 

And as he was inclined to this by that native 
goodness, with which the wise Disposer of all hearts 
had endowed his ; so this calm, this quiet and happy 
temper of mind — his being mild, and averse to 
oppositions — ^made the whole course of his life easy 
and grateful both to himself and others : and this 
blessed temper was maintained and improved by 
his prudent father's good example ; and by frequent 
conversing with him, and scattering short apoph- 
thegms and little pleasant stories, and making 
useful applications of them, his son waa in hi3 
infancy taught to abhor vanity and vice as mon- 
sters, and to discern the lovelmess oi wisdom and 
virtue ; and by these means, and God'a concurring 
grace, his knowledge was so augmented, and his 
native goodness so confirmed, that all became so 
habitual, as it was not easy to determine whether 
nature or education were his teachers. 

And here let me tell the reader, that these early 
beginnings of virtue, were by God's assisting grace, 
blessed with what St. Paul seemed to beg for his 
Philippiansf ; namely, That he, that had begun a 
good work in them, would finish it And Almighty 
God did : for his whole life was so regular and 
innocent, that he might have said at his death — 
and with truth and comfort — ^what the same St. 
Paul said after to the same Philippians, when he 
advised them to walk as they had him for an 
example^. 

And this goodness, of which I have spoken, 
seemed to increase as his years did ; and with his 
goodness his learning, the foundation of which was 
laid in the grammai*««chool of Rotherham — that 
being one of liiose three that were founded and 
libenJIy endowed by the said great and good bishop 
of that name. — And in this time of his being a 
scholar tliere, he was observed to use an unwearied 
diligence to attain learning, and to have a serious- 
ness beyond his age, and with it a more tlian 
common modesty ; and to be of so calm and 
obliging a behaviour, that the master and whole 
number of scholars loved him as one man. 

And in this love and amity he continued at tiiat 
school till about Uie thirteenth year of bis age ; at 
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which time his father designed to improve his 
grammar learning, hy removmghim from Rother- 
ham to one of the more noted schools of Eton or 
Westminster ; and after a year's stay there, then 
to remove him thence to Oxford. But, as he went 
"with him, he called on an old friend, a minister of 
noted learning, and told him his intentions ; and 
he, after many questions with his son, received 
such answers from him, that he assured his father, 
his son was so perfect a grammarian, that he had 
laid a good, foundation to build any or all the arts 
upon ; and therefore advised him to shorten his 
journey, and leave him at Oxford. And his fiather 
did so. 

His father left him there to the sole care and 
manage of Dr. Kilbie*, who was then rector of 
Lincoln College. And he, aiier some time, and 
trial of his manners and learning, thought fit to 
enter him of that college, and after to matriculate 
him in the university, which he did the first of 
July, 1603 ; but he was not chosen fellow till the 
tliird of May, 1606 ; at which time he had taken 
his degree of bachelor of arts : at the taking of 
which degree, his tutor told the rector, that his 
pupil Sanderson had a metaphysical brain, and a 
matchless memory : and that he thought he had 
improved, or made the last so by an art of his o¥m 
invention. And all the future employments of his 
hfe proved that his tutor was not mistaken. I 
must here stop my reader, and t^ him, that this 
Dr. Kilbie was a man of so great learning and 
wisdom, and so excellent a critic in the Hebrew 
tongue, that he was made professor of it in this 
university ; and was also so perfect a Grecian, that 
he was by King James appointed to be one of the 
translators of the Bible ; and that this doctor and 
Mr. Sanderson had frequent discourses, and loved 
as father and son. The doctor was to ride a jour- 
ney into Derbyshire, and took Mr. Sanderson to 
h&ur him company : and they going together on a 
Sunday with the doctor's friend to that parish- 
church where they then were, found the young 
preacher to have no more discretion, than to waste 
a great part of the hour allotted for his sermon in 
exceptions against the late translation of several 
words, - not expecting sudi a hearer as Dr. Kilbie, 
— and shewed three reasons why a particular word 
should have been otherwise translated. When 
evening prayer was ended, the preacher was invited 
to the doctor*s friend's house ; where after some 
other conference, the doctor told him, he might 
have preached more useful doctrine, and not have 
filled his auditors' ears with needless exceptions 
against the late translation : and for that word, 
for which he offered to that poor congregation three 
reasons why it ought to have been translated as be 
said ; he and others had considered all them, and 
found thirteen more ccmsiderable reasons why it 
was translated as now printed : and told him, if 
his friend^ then attending him, should prove guilty 
of such indiscretion, he should forfeit his favour. 
To which Mr. Sanderson said, he hoped he should 
not. And the preacher was so ingenuous as to say, 
he would not justify himself. And so I i*eturn to 
Oxford. In the year 1608,— July the 1 1 th, - Mr. 

* Dr. Richard Kilbie was much esteemed as a great 
benefactor to his college, since he restored and made great 
additions to its dilapidated library. He became rector in 
1M0 : WB8 appointed die King's Hebrew profesaor in 1610, 
and died In Mao. 



Sanderson was completed Mastor of Arts. I am 
not ignorant that, for the attaining tlieee dignities, 
the time was shoiter than was then, or is now 
required ; but either his bii*th, or the well per- 
formance of some extraordinary ex^^cise, or some 
other merit, made him so : and the reader is 
requested to believe that 'twas the last ; and 
requested to believe also, liiat, if I be mistaken in 
the time, the college records have misinformed 
me : but I hope tliey have not. 

In that year of 1 608, he ^'as — November ibe 7th 
— ^by his college chosen reader of logic in tiie 
house ; which he performed so well^ that he was 
chosen again the sixth of November, 1 609. In the 
year 1613, he was chosen sub-rector of the college, 
and the like for the year 1614, and chosen again 
to the same dignity and trust for the year 1616'. 

In all which time and employments, his abilities 
and behaviour were such, as procured him both 
love and reverence from the whole society ; there 
being no exception against him for any faults, but 
a sorrow for the infirmities of his being too timo- 
rous and bashful ; both which were, God knows, 
so connatural, as they never left him. And I know 
not whether his lovers ought to wish they had ; 
for they proved so like the radical moisture in 
man's body, that they preserved the life of virtue 
in his soul, which by God's assisting grace never 
left him till this life put on immortality. Of which 
happy infirmities — ^if they may be so called — more 
hereafter. 

In the year 1614, he stood to be elected one of 
the proctors for the university. And 'twas not to 
satisfy any ambition of his own, but to comply with 
the desire of the rector and whole society, of 
which he was a member ; who had not had a 
proctor chosen out of their college for the space oi 
sixty years ;— na^nely, not from the year 1554, 
unto his standing ; and they persuaded him, that 
if he would but stand for proctor, his merits yvexe 
so generally known, and he so well beloved, that 
'twas but appearing, and he would infallibly carry 
it against any opposers ; and told him, that he 
would by that means recover a right or reputation 
that was seemingly dead to his college. By these, 
and other like persuasions, he yielded up his own 
reason to theirs, and af^ared to stand for proctor. 
But tliat election was carried on by so sudden and 
secret, and by so powerful a faction, that he missed 
it. Which when he understood, he professed 
seriously to his friends, that if he were troubled 
at the disappointment, it was for theirs, and not 
for his own sake : for he was far from any desire 
of such an employment, as must be managed with 
chai^ and trouble, and was too usually rewarded 
with hard censures, or hatred, or both. 

In the year following he was earnestly persuaded 
by Dr. Kilbie and others, to review the logic lec- 
tures which he had read some years past in his 
college ; and, that done, to methodise and print 
them, for the ease and public good of posterity. 
But though he had an averseness to appear pub- 
licly in print, yet after many serious solicitations, 
and some second thoughts of his own, he laid 
aside his modesty, and promised he would ; and 
he did so in that year of 1613. And the book 
proved as his friends seemed to prophesy ; that is, 
of great and general use, whether we respect the 
art or the author. For logic may be said to be an 
art of right reasoning — an art that updeeeives 
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men who take falsehood for truth ; enables men 
to fass a true judgment, and detect those fallacies 
>iruicn in some men's, understandings usurp the 
place of right reason. And how great a master 
our author was in this art will quickly appear 
from that clearness of method, argument and de- 
monstration, which is so conspicuous in all his 
other writings. He, who had attained to so great 
a dexterity in the use of reason himself, was best 
qualified to prescribe rules and directions for the 
instruction of others. And I am the more satisfied 
of the excellency and usefulness of this, his first 
public undertaking, by hearing that most tutors 
in both universities teach Dr. Sanderson's Logic 
to their pupils, as a foundation upon which they 
are to build their future studies in philosophy. 
And, for a further confirmation of my belief, the 
reader may note, that since his book of Logic was 
first printed, there has not been less tluui ten 
thousand sold ; and that it is like to continue both 
to discover truth, and to clear and confirm the 
reason of the unborn world. 

It will easily be believed that his former stand- 
ing for a proctor's place, and being disappointed, 
must prove much displeasing to a man of his 
great wisdom and modesty, and create in him an 
averseness to run a second hazard of his credit 
and content ; and yet he was assured by Dr. Kilbie, 
and the fellows of bis own college, and most of 
those that had opposed him in the former election, 
that his book of Logic had purchased for him 
such a belief of his learning and prudence, and his 
behaviour at the former election had got for him 
flo great and so general a love, that all his former 
opposers repented what they had done, and there- 
fore persuaded him to venture to stand a second 
time. And, upon these and other like encourage- 
ments, he did again, but not without an inward 
unwillingness, yield up his own reason to theirs, 
and promised to stand. And he did so ; and was, 
the 10th of April, 1616, chosen senior proctor for 
the year following ; Mr. Charles Crooke, of Christ 
Church, being then chosen the junior. 

In this year of his being proctor, there happened 
many memorable accidents ; namely. Dr. Robert 
Abbot*, master of Balliol College, and regius 
professor of divinity (who being elected or conse- 
crated bishop of Sarum some months before), was 
solemnly conducted out of Oxford towards his 
diocese by the heads of all houses, and the chief of 
all thfe university. And Dr. Prideaux f succeeded 
him in the professorship, in which he continued 
till the year 1642, being then elected bishop of 
Worcester ; and then our now proctor, Mr. San- 
derson, succeeded him in the regius professorship. 

And in this year Dr. Arthur Laks, then 
warden of New College, was advanced to the 
bishopric of Bath and Wells ; a man of whom I 
take myself bound in justice to say, that he has 

* Dr. Abbut, was the brother of George, Archbibhop of 
Canterbury, heretofore mentioned. His lectures against 
Suarez and Bellarmine occasioned his advancement to the 
Bee of Salisbury in 1615. He died on the 2nd of March, 
1617* in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

t Dr. John Prideaux, bom at Harford, in Devonshire, in 
1578. He was appointed rector of Exeter College in 1612, 
and king's professor in divinity in 161& Ho obtained a 
high reputation at the university, so great, that several 
eminent foreigners sought him for their instructor. He 
suffered severely in the civil wars, and died on the 20th of 
July, 1650. 



made the great trust committed to l|im the chief 
care and whole business of his life. And one tes- 
timony of this proof may be, that he sate usually 
with hiB chancellor in his consistory, and at least 
advised, if not assisted, in most sentences for the 
punishing of such offenders as deserved church- 
censures. And it may be noted, that, after a sen- 
tence for penance was pronounced, he did very 
rarely or never allow of any commutation for the 
offence, but did usually see the sentence for 
penance executed ; and then as usually preached 
a sermon of mortification and repentance, and did 
BO apply them to the offenders that then stood 
before him, as begot in them a devout contrition, 
and at least resolutions to amend their lives ; and 
having done that, he would take them^ though 
never so poor, to dinner with him, and use them 
friendly, and dismias them with Ms blessing and 
persuasions to a virtuous life, and beg thraa to 
believe him. And his humility and charity, and 
other Christian excellencies, were all like this. 
Of all which the reader may inform himself in his 
Life, truly writ, and printed before his Seimons. 

And in this year also, tiie very prudent and 
vexy wise Lord Ellesraere, who was so very long 
Loind Chancellor of England, and then of Oxford, 
resigning up the last, the right honourable, and aa 
magnificent William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
was chosen to succeed him. 

And in this year our late King Charles the First, 
then Prince of Wales, came honourably attended 
to Oxford; and having deliberately visited the 
university, the schools, colleges, and libraries, he 
and his attendants were entertained with cere- 
monies and feasting suitable to their dignity and 
merits.. 

And this year King James sent letters to the 
university for the regulating their studies, espe- 
cially of the young divines ; advising they should 
not rely on modern sums and systems, but study 
the Fathers and councils, and the more primitive 
learning. And this advice was occasioned by the 
indiscreet inferences made by very many preachers 
out of Mr. Calvin's doctrine concerning predesti- 
nation, universal redemption, the irresistibility of 
Gk>d*s grace, and of some other knotty points de- 
pending upon these — ^points which many think 
were not, but by interpreters forced to be, Mr. 
Calvin's meaning ; of the truUi or falsehood of 
which I pretend not to have an ability to judge ; 
my meaumg in this relation being only to acquaint 
the reader with the occasion of the kmg's letter. 

It may be observed, that the various accidents 
of this year did afford our proctor large and laud- 
able matter to dilate and discourse upon ; and 
that though his office seemed, according to sl^tute 
and custom, to require him to do so at his leaving 
it, yet he chose rather to pass them over with 
some very short observations, and present the 
governors and his other hearers with rules to 
keep up discipline and order in the university ; 
wliich at that time was, either by defective statutes 
or want of the due execution of those that were 
good, grown to be extremely irregular. And in 
this yeiir also, the magisterial pai't of the proctor 
required more diligence, and was more difficult to 
be managed than mrmerly, by reason of a multi- 
plicity of new statutes, which begot much confu- 
sion ; some of which statutes were then, and others 
suddenly after, put into a useful execution* And 
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though these statutes were not then made so per- 
fectly useful as they were designed, till Archbishop 
Laud's time, who assisted in the forming and pro- 
moting them, yet our present proctor made them 
as effectual as discretion and diligence could do ; 
of which one example may seem worthy the noting, 
namely, that if in his night-walk he met with 
irregular scholars absent from their colleges at 
university hours, or disordered by drink, or in 
scandalous company, he did not use his power of 
punishing to an extremity ; but did usually take 
their names, and a .promise to appear before him 
unsent for next morning; and when they did, 
convinced them, wi^ such obligingness, and reason 
added to it, that they parted from him with such 
resolutions as the man after Grod's own heart was 
possessed with, when he said, ** There is mercv 
with thee, and therefore thou shalt be feared, 
Psalm cxxx. 4. And by this and a like behaviour 
to all men, he was so happy as to lav down this 
dangerous employment, as but very few, if any, 
have done, even without an enemy. 

After his speech was ended, and he retired with 
a (riend into a convenient privacy, he looked upon 
his friend with a more than common cheerfulness, 
and spake to him to this purpose : — ^ I look back 
upon my late employment with some content to 
myself, and a great thankfulness to Almighty Gh)d, 
that \}e hath made me of a temper not apt to pro- 
voke the meanest of mankind, but rather to pass 
by infirmities, if noted ; and in this employment 
I have had, God knows, many occasions to do 
both. And when I consider^ how manv of a con- 
trary temper are by sudden and small occasions 
transported and hurried by anger to commit such 
«rrors as they in that passion could not foresee, 
and will in their more ciJm and deliberate thoughts 
upbraid, and require repentance ; and consider, 
tliat though repentance secures us from the pun- 
ishment of any sin, yet how much more comfort- 
able it is to be innocent, than need pardon ; and 
consider, that errors against men, though pardoned 
both by God and them, do yet leave such anxious 
and upbraiding impressions in the memory, as 
abates of the offender's content : when I consider 
■all this, and that God hath of his goodness given 
me a temper that hath prevented me &om running 
into such enormities, I remember my temper with 
joy and thankfulness. And though I cannot say 
with David — I wish I could — that therefore his 
praise shall always be in my mouth (Psalm xxxiv. 
1), yet I hope that by his grace, and that grace 
seconded by my endeavours, it shall never be 
blotted out of my memoi^' ; and I now beseech 
Almighty Grod that it never may." 

And here I must look back, and mention one 
passage more in his proctorship, which is, that 
Gilbert Sheldon, the late Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was this year sent to Trinitv College, in 
that university ; and not long after nis entrance 
there, a letter was sent after him from his god- 
father, the father of our proctor, to let his son 
know it, and commend Iiis godson to his acquaint- 
anee, and to more than a common care of his be- 
haviour ; which proved a pleasmg injunction to 
our proctor, who was so gladly obedient to his 
father's desire, that he some few days alter sent 
his servitor to intreat Mr. Sheldon to his chamber 
next morning. But it seems Mr. Sheldon havinsy 
like a young man as he was, run into some sam 



irregularity as made him conscious he had trans- 
gressed his statutes, did therefore apprehend the 
proctor's invitation as an introduction to punish- 
ment, the fear of which made his bed restless that 
night ; but, at their meeting the next morning, 
that fear vanished immediately by the proctor's 
cheerful countenance, and the freedom of their 
discourse of friends. And let me tell my reader, 
that this first meeting proved the beginning of as 
spiritual a friendship as human nature is capable 
of —of a friendship free from all self-ends ; an^ 
it continued to be so, till death forced a sepa- 
ration of it on earth ; but it is now reunited in 
heaven. 

And now, haviug given this account of his be- 
haviour, and the considerable accidents in his 
proctorship, I proceed to tell my reader, that, this 
busy employment being ended, he preached his 
sermon for his degree of bachelor in divinity in as 
elegant Latin, and as remarkable for the matter, 
as hath been preached in that university since that 
day. And having well performed his other exer- 
cises for that degree, he took it the 29th of May 
foUowing, having been ordained deacon and priest 
in the year 1611, by John King*, then Bishop of 
London, who had not long before been dean of 
Christ Church, and then knew him so well that he 
became his most affectionate friend. And in this 
year, being then about the twenty-ninth of his 
age, he took from the university a licence to 
preach. 

In the year 1618, he was by Sir Nicholas San- 
derson, Lord Viscount Castleton, presented to the 
rectory of Wibberton, not far from Boston, in the 
county of Lincoln, a living of very good value; but 
it lay in so low and wet a part of that country as 
was inconsistent with his health. And health 
being — next to a good conscienoe^the greatest of 
God's blessings in this life, and requiring therefore 
of every man a care and diligence to preserve it, 
he, apprehending a danger of losing it, if he con- 
tinued at Wibberton a second winter, did there- 
fore resign it back into the hands of his worthy 
kinsman and patron, about one year after his 
donation of it to him. 

And about this time of his resignation he was 
presented to the rectory of Boothby Pannell, in 
the same county of Lincoln ; a town which has 
been made famous,and must continue to be famous, 
because Dr. Sanderton, the humble and learned 
Dr. Sanderson, was more than forty years parson 
of Boothby Pannell, and from thence dated all or 
most of his matehless writings. 

To this living — which was of less value, but a 
purer air than Wibberton — he was presented by 
Thomas Hjurington, of the same county and pa- 
rish, Esq., who was a gentleman of a very ancient 
family, and of great use and esteem in his country 
during his whole life. And in tliis Boothby Pan- 
nell the meek and charitable Dr. Sanderson and 
his patron, lived with an endearing, mutual, and 
comfortable friendship, till the deaXh of the last 
put a period to it. 

About the time that he was made parson of 
Boothby Pannell, he resigned lus fellowship of 

* Dr. King was born at Womall, in Buckinghiunahire, 
about 1M9, and recdved hia education at Westminsto*. 
He was one of Queen Elizabeth's chaplains, and in lOQS 
was made dean of Christchurch. He was advaaoed to 
the see of London in 1611, and died in 16B1. 
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Lincoln College unto the then rector and fellows ; 
and his resignation is recorded in these words : 

Ego Robertus Sanderson perpetuus, &c. 

I Robert Sanderson, fellow of the college of St. 
Mary's and All-Saints, commonly called Lincoln 
College, in the University of Oxford, do freely 
and willingly resign into uie hands of the rector 
and fellows, all the right and title that I have in 
the said college, wishing to them and their suc- 
cessors all peace, and piety, and happiness, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. 

May 6, 1619. Robert Sanderson. 

And not long after this resignation, he was by 
the then Bishop of York *, or the king, sede va- 
eante, made prebend of the collegiate church of 
Southwell in that diocese ; and Portly after of 
Lincoln, by the bishop of that see. 

And being now resolved to set down his rest in 
a quiet privacy at Boothby Panuell, and looking 
back with some sadness upon his removal from 
his general acquaintance left in Oxford, and the 
peculiar pleasures of a university life ; he could 
not but think the want of society woiUd render 
this of a country parson the more uncomfortable, 
by reason of that want of conversation; and 
therefore he did put on some faint purposes to 
marry. For he had considered, that though mar- 
riage be cumbered with more worldly care than a 
single life ; yet a complying and a prudent wife 
changes those very cares into so mutual a content, 
as makes them become like the sufferings of St. 
Paul, Colos. i 24, which he would not have wanted 
because they occasioned his rejoicing in them. 
And he, having well considered this, and observed 
the secret unutterable joys that children beget in 
parents, and the mutual pleasures and contented 
trouble of their daily care, and constant endea- 
vours to bring up those little images of themselves, 
80 as to make them as happy as all those cares 
and endeavours can make them : he, having con- 
sidered all this, the hopes of such happiness turned 
his faint purposes into a positive resolution to 
marry. And he was so happy as to obtain Anne, 
the daughter of Heniy Nelson, bachelor in divi- 
nity, then rector of Haugham, in the county of 
Lincoln, a man of noted worth and learning. And 
the giver of all good things was so good to him, as 
to give him such a wife as was suitable to his own 
demres ; a wife, that made his life happy by being 
always content when he was dieerful ; that divided 
her joys with him, and abated of bis sorrow, by 
bearing a part of that burden ; a wife, that de- 
monstrated her affection by a cheerful obedience 
to all his desires, during the whole course of 
his life ; and at his death too^ for she outlived 
him. 

And in this Boothby Pannell, he either found 
or made his parishioners peaceable, and complying 
with him in the decent and regular service of God. 
And thus his parish, his patron, and he, lived to- 
gether in a religious love, and a contented quiet- 
ness ; he not troubling their thoughts by preaching 
high and useless notions ; but such plain truths 
as were necessary to be known, believed, and 
practised, in order to their salvation. And their 

* Dr. Tobias Matthew, who died on the S9Ch of March, 
1098, aged eighty-three. 



assent to what he taught was testified by such a 
conformity to his doctrine, as declared they be- 
lieved and loved him. For he would often say, 
that, without the last, the most evident truihiEh — 
heard as from an enemy, or an evil liver — either 
are not, or are at least the less effectual ; and do 
usually rather harden than convince the hearer. 

And this excellent man did not think his duty 
dischai^ged by only reading the church prayersiy 
eatechisiug, preacliing, and administering the sa- 
craments seasonably ; but thought — ^if the law or 
the canons may seem to enjoia no more, — ^yet 
that God would require more, than the defective 
laws of man's making can or do enjoin ; the per- 
formance of that inward law, which Almighty God 
hath imprinted in the conscience of all go^ Chsia- 
tians, and inclines those whom he loves to per- 
form. He, considering this, did therefore become 
a law to himself, practising what his conscience 
told him was his duty, in reconciling differences, 
and preventing law-suits, both in hu parish and 
in the neighbourhood. To which may be added 
his often visiting sick and diaconsolaite fiuailies, 
persuading them to patience, and raising them 
&om dejection by his advice and cheeiful dis- 
course, and by adding his own alms, if there were 
any so poor as to need it ; considering how accept- 
able it is to Almighty Grod, when we do as w« are 
advised by St Paul, GaL vi 2, help to bear one 
another's burden, either of sorrow or want : and 
what a comfort it will be, when the searcher of all 
hearts shall call us to a strict account for that 
evil we have done, and the good we have omitted, 
to remember we have comforted and been helpful 
to a dejected or distressed family. 

And that his practice was to do good^ one 
example may be, that he met with a poor dejected 
neighbour, that complained he had taken a mea- 
dow, the rent of which was 9/. a year ; and when 
the hay was made ready to be carried into his 
bam, several days' constant rain, had so raised the 
water, that a sudden flood carried all away» and 
his rich landlord would 'bate him no rent ; and 
that unless he had half abated, he and seven 
children were utterly undone. It may be noted, 
that in this age there are a sort of people so unlike 
the God of mercy, so void of the bowels of pity, 
that they love only themselves and children ; love 
them so, as not to be concerned, whether the rest 
of mankind waste their days in sorrow or shame ; 
people that are cursed with riches^ and a mistake 
that nothing but riches can make them and theirs 
happy. But it was not so with Dr. Sanderson ; 
for he was concerned, and spoke comfortably to 
the poor dejected man ; bade him go home and 
pray, and not load himself with sorrow^ for he 
would go to his landlord next morning ; and if his 
landlord would not abate what he desized, he and 
a friend would pay it for him. 

To the landlord he went the next day, and, in a 
conference, the doctor presented to hixn the sad 
condition of his poor dejected tenant ; telling him 
how much God is pleased when men compassionate 
the poor ; and told him, that though God loves 
sacrifice, yet he loves mercy so much better, that 
he is pleased when called the God of mercy. And 
told him, the riches he was possessed of were 
given him by that God of mercy, who would not 
be pleased, if he, that had so much given, yea, and 
forgiven him too, shonld prove like tiie ridi 
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steward iii the Gospel, that took his fellow-serrant 
hy the throat to mi^e him pay the utmost farthmg. 
Thja he told him : and told him, that the law of 
this nation — ^by which law he claims his rent — 
does not imdeiiake to make men honest or mer- 
ciful ; but does what it can to restrain men from 
being dishonest or unmerciful, and yet was defect- 
ive in both : and that taking any rent from his 
poor tenant, for what God suffered him not to 
enjoy, though the law allowed him to do so, yet if 
he did so, he was too like that rich steward which 
he had mentioned to him ; and told him that 
riches so gotten, and added to his great estate, 
would, as Job says, prove like gravel in his teeth : 
would in time so corrode his conscience, or become 
so nauseous when he lay upon hb deadi-bed, that 
he would theu labour to vomit it up, and not be 
able : and therefore advised him, being very rich, 
to make friends of his unrighteous mammon, before 
that evil day come upon hun : but however, neither 
for his own sake, nor for Grod's sake, to take any 
rent of his poor, dejected, sad tenant ; for that 
were to gain a temporal, and lose his eternal hap- 
piness. These, and other such reasons, were 
urged with so grave and compassionate an ear- 
nestness, that the landlord forgave his tenant the 
whole rent. 

The reader will easily believe that Dr. Sander- 
son, who was so meek and merciful, did suddenly 
and gladly carry this comfortable news to the 
dejected tenant ; and we believe, that at the telling 
of it there was a mutual rejoicing. It was one of 
Job's boasts, that he had seen none perish for 
want of clotliing : and that he had often made the 
heart of the widow to rejoice. Job xxxi. 19. And 
doubtless Dr, Sanderson might have made the 
same religious boast of this, and very many like 
occasions. But, since he did not, I rejoice tibat I 
have this just occasion to do it for him ; and that 
I can tell the reader, I might tire myself and 
him, in telling how like the whole course of Dr. 
Sanderson's iSfe, was to this which I have now 
related. 

Thus he went on in an obscure and quiet pri- 
vacy, doing good daily both by word and by deed, 
as often as any occasion offered itself ; yet not so 
obscurely, but that his very great learning, pru- 
dence, andpiety,were much noted and valued by the 
bishop of his diocese, and by most of the nobilitv 
and gentry of that county. By the first of whi<m 
he was often summoned to preach many visitation 
sermons, and by the latter at many assizes. 
Which sermons, though they were much esteemed 
by them that procured, and were fit to judee them; 
^et they were the less valued, because lie read 
them, wBich he was forced to do ; for though he 
had an extraordinary memory, — even the art of 
it, — ^yet he had such an innate invincible fear and 
bashfiilness, that his memory was wholly useless, 
as to the repetition of his sermons as he had writ 
them ; which gave occasion to say, when they 
were first printed and exposed to censure, — which 
was in the year 1632, — that the best sermons that 
were ever read, were never preached. 

In this cont^ted obscurity he continued, till the 
learned and good Archbishop Laud*, who knew 

* Dr. Williiim Land, (whOM execution, which mubt ever 
be aconinted little bettor than a Juflicial murder, was a dis- 
grace to the Parliament,) was bom at Reading on the 7th of 
Oetobcr, ] A7% »nA educated thers aad at St. Jehn's OoUeg«> 



him well in Oxford, — ^for he was his contemporary 
there, — ^told the king, ('twas the knowing ai^ con- 
scientious King Charles the First,) that there was 
one Mr. Sanderson, an obscure country minister, 
that was of such sincerity, and so excellent in all 
casuistical learning, that he desired his majesty 
would make him his chaplain. The king granted 
it most willingly, and gave, the bishop charge to 
hasten it, for he longed to discourse with a man 
that had dedicated his studies to that useful part 
of learning. The bishop forgot not the king's 
desire, and Mr. Sanderson was made his chaplain 
in ordinary in November following, 1631 . And 
when they became known to each other, the king 
did put many cases of conscience to him, and 
received from him such deliberate, safe, and clear 
solutions, as gave him great content in conversing 
with him : so that, at the end of his month's 
attendance, the king told him, he should long for 
the next November ; for he resolved to have a 
more inward acquaintanpe with him, when that 
month and he returned. And when the month 
and he did return, the good king was never absent 
from his sermons, and would usually say, ^' I carry 
my ears to hear other preachers ; but I carry my 
conscience to hear Mr. Sanderson, and to act 
accordingly." And this ought not to be concealed 
from posterity, that the king thought what he 
spake ; for he took him to be his adviser in that 
quiet part of his life, and he proved to be his com- 
forter in those days of his affliction, when he ap- 
prehended himself to be in danger of death or 
deposing. Of which more hereafter. 

In the first parliament of this good king, which 
was 1625, he was chosen to be a clerk of the con- 
vocation for the diocese of Lincoln ; which I here 
mention, because about that time did arise many 
disputes about predestination, and the many cri- 
tical points that depend upon, or are interwoven 
in it ; occasioned, as was said, by a disquisition of 
new principles of Mr. Calvin's, though others say 
th^ were before his time. But of these Dr. San- 
derson then drew up, for his own satisfaction^ 
such a scheme — he called it " Fax Eccle8iee"^as 
then gave himself, and hath anee given others 
such satisfaction, that it still remains to be of great 
estimation among the most learned. He was also 
chosen clerk of all the convocations during liiat 
good king's reign. Which I here tell my reader, 

Oxford. He was made dean of Gloucester in 1616 ; bishop 
of St David's in 1621. In 16S6 be was translated to Bath 
and Wells; In 1628 to London ; and in 1633 to Canterbury. 
The share he took in public ofTairs, his strong opinions 
upon the subject of the extent of the kingly power, aad 
the Axminian doctrines which influenced him in the 
exercise of his priestly authority, all tended to render him 
exceedingly unpopular ; but the charge of an inclination 
to popery, which, both during his life and since his death, 
has been frequently urged against him, is totally destitute 
of foundation. His piety, charity, zeal, and honesty did him 
honour, but his judgment was too defective to permit a 
prudent exercise of the power entrusted to him. Be was 
impeached and imprisoned about the same time as Straf- 
ford, but was suffered to remain three years in the Tower 
before he was brought to trial» when, after tho examination 
of moi« than one hundred and fifty witnesses, ** the 
Commons," says Hume, '* found so little likelihood of 
obtaining a judicial sentence, that they were obliged to have 
recourse to their legislative authority, and to pass an or- 
dinance for taking away the life of this aged prelate." He 
died by thehand of the executioner on the 10th of Januaify, 
1044-A, In the seventywaeeoad ywr of hia age. 
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because I shall hereafter have occasion to men- 
tion that convocation in 1640, the unhappy Long 
Parliament, and some debates of the predestination 
points as they have been since charitably handled 
betwixt him, the learned Dr. Hammond, and Dr. 
Pierce, the now reverend dean of Salisbury. 

In the year 1636, his majesty, then in lus pro- 
gress, tooK a fair occasion to visit Oxford, and to 
take an entertainment for two days for himself 
and honourable attendants ; which the reader 
ought to believe was suitable to their dignities. 
But this is mentioned, because at the king's com- 
ing thither, Dr. Sanderson did attend him, and 
was then, the 31st of August, created doctor of 
divinity ; which honour had an addition to it, by 
having many of the nobility of this nation then 
made doctors and masters of arts with lum : some 
of whose names shall be recorded and live with 
his, and none shall outlive it. First, Dr. Curie 
and Dr. Wren, who were then bishops of Winton 
and of Norwich, and had formerly taken their 
degrees in Cambridge, were with him created 
doctors of divinity in his University. So was 
Meric, the son of the learned Isaac Casaubon ; 
and Prince Rupert, who still lives, the then Duke 
of Lenox, Earl of Hereford, Earl of Essex, of Berk- 
shire, and very many others of noble birth, too 
many to be named, were then created masters of 
arts. 

Some years before the unhappy Long Parliament, 
this nation being then happy and in peace, though 
inwardly sick of being well, namely in the year 
1639, a discontented party of the Scots church 
were zealously restless for another reformation of 
their kirk-government ; and to that end created 
a new covenant, for the general taking of which 
they protended to petition the king for his assent, 
. and diat he would enjoin the taking of it by all of 
that nation. But this petition was not to be pre- 
sented to him by a committee of eight or ten men 
of their fraternity ; but by so many thousands, 
. and they so armed, as seemed to force an assent 
. to what they seemed to request ; so that though 
forbidden by the king, yet they entered Enghind, 
and in their heat of ze^ took and plundered New- 
castle, where the king was forced to meet them 
. with an army : but upon a treaty and some con- 
cessions, he sent them back, — though not so rich 
as they intended, yet, — for that time^ without 
bloodshed. But, oh ! this peace, and this covenant, 
were but the forerunners of war, and the many 
miseries that followed : for in the year following 
there were so many chosen into the Long Par- 
liament, that were of a conjunct counsel wim these 
very zealous and as factious reformers, as begot 
such a confusion by the several desires and designs 
in many of the members of that parliament, and 
at last in the very common people of this nation, 
that they were so lost by contrary designs, fears, 
and confusions, as to believe the Scots and their 
covenant would restore them to their former 
tranquillity. And to that end the presb^-terian 
party of this nation did again, in the year 1643, 
invite the Scotch covenanters back into England : 
and hither they came marching with it gloriously 
upon their pikes and in their hats, with this motto ; 
^ For the crown and covenant of both kingdoms." 
This I saw, and sufifered by it. But when I look 
back upon the ruin of families, the bloodshed, the 
decay of common honesty, and how the former 



piety and plain-dealing of this now sinful nation is 
turned into cruelty and cunning, I praise God 
that he prevented me from being of that party 
which helped to bring in this covenant, and those 
sad confusions that have followed it And I have 
been the bolder to say thb of myself, because, in 
a sad discourse with Dr. Sanderson, I heard him 
make the like grateful acknowledgment. 

This digression is intended for the bettor in- 
formation of the reader in what will follow con- 
cerning Dr. Sanderson. And first, that the cove- 
nanters of this nation, and their party in par- 
liament, made many exceptions against the Com- 
mon Prayer and ceremonies of the church, and 
seemed restless for a reformation: and though 
their desires seemed not reasonable to the king, 
and the learned Dr. Laud, then archbishop of 
Canterbury ; yet, to quiet their consciences, and 
prevent future confusion, they did, in the year 
1641, desire Dr. Sanderson to call two more of 
the convocation to advise with him, and that he 
would then draw up some such safe alterations as 
he thought fit in the service-book, and abate some 
of the ceremonies that were least material tor 
satisfying their consciences ; — ^and to this end they 
did meet together privately twice a week at the 
dean of Westminster's house, for the space of three 
months or more. But not long after that time, 
when Dr. Sanderson had made the reformation 
ready for a view, the church and state were both 
fallen into such a confusion, that Dr. Sanderson's 
model for reformation became then useless. Never- 
theless, his reputation was such, that he was, in 
the year 1642, proposed by both houses of par- 
liament to the king, then in Oxford, to be one of 
their trustees for the settling of church affairs, 
and was allowed of by the king to he so : but that 
treaty came to nothing. 

In the year 1643, the two nouses of parliamem 
took upon them to make an ordinance, and call an 
assembly of divines, to debate and settle some 
church-controversies, of which many were very 
unfit to judge : in which Dr. Sanderson was also 
named, but did not appear; I suppose for the 
same reason that many other worthy and learned 
men did forbear, the (summons wanting the king's 
authority. And here I must look back, and tell 
the reader, that in the year 1642, he was, July 
2ist, named by a more undoubted authority to a 
more noble employment, which was to be pro- 
fessor regius of divinity in Oxford : but, though 
knowledge be said to puff up, yet his modesty and 
too mean an opinion of his great abilities, and 
some other real or pretended reasons, — expressed 
in his speech, when he first appeared in the chaif, 
and since printed, — ^kept him ^m entering into it 
till October, 1646. 

He did, for about a year's time, continue to 
read his matchless lectures, which were first de 
Juramento, a point very difficult, and at that time 
very dangerous, to be handled as it ought to be. 
But this learned man, as he was eminently fur- 
nished with abilities to satisfy the consciences of 
men upon that important subject ; so he wanted 
not courage to assert the true obligation of oaths 
in a degenerate age, when men had made perjury 
a main part of their religion. How much the 
learned world stands obliged to him for these, and 
his following lectures De ConBcienti&, I shall not 
attempt to declare, as being very sensible that the 
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best pens must needs fall short in the commend- 
ation of them : so that I shall only add, that they 
continue to this day, and will do for ever, as a 
complete standard for the resolution of the most 
material doubts in casuistical divinity. And there- 
fore I proceed to tell the reader, that about the 
time of his reading those lectures, — the king being 
then prisoner in the Isle of Wight, — the par- 
liament had sent the covenant, the negative oath, 
and I know not what more, to be taken by the 
doctor of the chair, and all heads of houses ; and 
all other inferior scholars, of what degree soever, 
were all to take these oaths by a fixed day ; and 
those that did not, to abandon their college, and 
the university too, within twenty-four hours after 
the beating of a drum ; for if they remained 
longer, they were to be proceeded against as spies. 

Dr. Laud, then archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Earl of Strafford, and many others, had been for- 
merly murdered by this wicked parliament ; but 
the king yet was not : and the imiversity had yet 
some faint hopes that in a treaty then in being, or 
pretended to be suddenly, there might be 8U(£ an 
agreement made between king and parliament, 
that the dissenters in the university might both 
preserve their consciences and subsistence which 
they then enjoyed by their colleges. 

And being possessed of this mistaken liope, that 
the parliament were not yet grown so meroless as 
not to allow manifest reason for their not submit- 
ting to the enjoined oaths, the universitv appointed 
twenty delegates to meet, consider, and draw up a 
manifesto to the parliament, why they could not 
take those oaths but by violation of their con- 
sciences : and of these delegates Dr. Sheldon, — 
late archbishop of Canterbury, — Dr. Hammond, 
Dr. Sanderson, Dr. Morley, now bishop of Win- 
chester, and that most honest and as judicious 
civil lawyer. Dr. Zouch*, were a part ; the rest I 
cannot now name : but the whole number of the 
delegates requested Dr. Zouch to draw up the lav 
part, and give it to Dr. Sanderson : and he was 
requested to methodise and add what referred to 
reason and conscience, and put it into foi*m. He 
yielded to their desires and did so. And then, 
after they had been read In a full convocation, 
and allowed of, they were printed in Latin, that the 
parliament's proceedings, and the university's 
sufferings, might be manifested to all nations : and 
the imposera of these oaths might repent, or 
answer them : but they were past the first ; and 
for the latter, I might swear they neither can, nor 
ever will. And these reasons were also suddenly 
turned into English by Dr. Sanderson, that those 
of these three kingdoms might the better judge of 
the loyal party's sufferings. 

About this time the independents — who were 
then grown to be the most powerful part of the 
army — had taken the king from a close to a more 
large imprisonment ; and, by their own pretences 
to liberty of conscience, were obliged to allow 
somewhat of that to the king, who had, in the 
year 1646, sent for Dr. Sanderson, Dr. Hammond, 

« Dr. Robert Zouoh was celebrated as a civilian, and was 
the author of uiHny lAiin works on Civil Law. He was 
bom at Ansley, in Wiltshire, in 1590, and was educated at 
Winchester school and New College, Oxford. In 1620 h^ 
was regius professor of civil law. He was also Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, and Judge of the Admiralty Court. He 
died la )G(XX 



Dr. Sheldon, — the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
— and Dr. Morley, — ^the now Bishop of Win- 
chester, — to attend him, in order to advise with 
them, how far he might with a good conscience 
comply with the proposals of the parliament for a 
peace in church and state : but these, having been 
then denied him by the Presbyterian parliament, 
were now allowed him by those in present power. 
And as those other divines, so Dr. Sanderson gave 
his attendance on his majesty also in the Isle of 
Wight, preached there before him, and had in 
that attendance many, both public and private, 
conferences with him, to his majesty's great satis- 
faction. At which time he desired Dr. Sanderson, 
that, being the Parliament had proposed to him 
the abolishing of episcopal government in the 
church, as inconsistent with monarchy, that he 
would consider of it, and declare his judgment. 
He undertook to do so, and did it ; but it might 
not be printed till our king's Happy restoration, 
and then it was. And at Dr. Sanderson's taking 
his leave of his majesty in his last attendance on 
him, the king requested him to betake himself to 
the writing cases of conscience for the good of 
posterity. To which his answer was, that he 
was now grown too old, and unfit to write cases of 
conscience. But the king was so bold with him 
as to say, it was the simplest answer he ever 
heard from Dr. Sanderson ; for no young man 
was fit to be a judge or write cases of conscience. 
And let me here take occasion to tell the reader 
this truth, not commonly known, that in one of 
these conferences this conscientious king told Dr. 
Sanderson, or one of them that then waited with 
him, that the remembrance of two errors did 
mudi afiiict him, which were, his assent to the 
£arl of Strafford's death, and the aboUshing epis* 
copacy in Scotland ; and that if God ever restored 
him to be in peaceable possession of his crown, he 
would demonstrate his repentance by a public 
confession, and a voluntary penance, — I think 
barefoot — from the Tower of London, or White- 
hall, to St. Paul's Church, and desire the people 
to intercede with God for his pardon. I am sure 
one of them that told it me, lives still, and will 
witness it. And it ought to be observed, that Dr. 
Sanderson's Lectures de Juramento were so ap- 
proved and valued by the king, that in this time 
of his imprisonment and solitude he translated 
them into exact English, desiring Dr. Juxon, — 
then Bishop of London, — Dr. Hammond, and 
Sir Thomas Herbert, — who then attended him,-— 
to compare them with the original. The last still 
lives, and has declared it, with some other of that 
king's excellencies, in a letter under his own hand, 
which was lately showed me by Sir William Dug- 
dale, king of arms. The book was designed to be 
put into the king's library at St. James's ; but, I 
doubt, not now to be found there, I thought the 
honour of the author and the translator to be both 
so much concerned in this relation, that it ought 
not to be concealed from the reader, and it is 
therefore here inserted. 

I now return to Dr. Sanderson in the chair in 
Oxford, where they that complied not in taking 
the covenant, negative oath, and parliament ordi- 
nance for church discipline and worship, were 
under a sad and daily apprehension of expulsion : 
for the vi&itors were daily expected, and both city 
and university full of soldiers, and a party of 
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presltyteriaa divines, that were as greedy and 
ready to possess, as the ignorant and ill-natored 
visitors were to eject the dissenters out of their 
colleges and livelihoods : hut, notwithstanding. 
Dr. Sandei'son did still continue to read his lec- 
ture, and did, to the very faces of those presby- 
terian divines and soldiers, read with so much 
reason, and with a cabn fortitude make such ap- 
plications, as, if they were not, they ouffht to have 
been ashamed, and begged pardon of God and 
him, and forborne to do what followed. But 
these thriving sinners were hardened; and, as 
the visitors expelled the orthodox, they, without 
scruple or shame, possessed themselves of their 
colleges ; so that, with the rest. Dr. Sanderson 
was in June, 1648, forced to pack up and begone, 
and thank God he was not imprisoned, as Dr. 
•Sheldon, Dr. Hammond, and others then were. 

I must now again look back to Oxford, and tell 
my reader, that the year before this expulsion, 
wh«[i the university had denied this subscription, 
and apprehended the danger of that visitation 
which followed, they sent Dr. Morley, then canon 
of Christ Church, — ^now lord bishop of Winchester, 
— and others, to petition the parliament for re- 
calling the injunction, or a mitigation of it, or 
accept of their reasons why they could not take 
the oaths enjoined them ; and the petition was by 
parliament referred to a committee to hear and 
report the reasons to the house, and a day set for 
hearing them. This done. Dr. Morley and the 
rest went to inform and fee counsel, to plead their 
cause on the day appointed ; but ijiere had been 
so many committed for pleading, that none duist 
undertake it ; for at t^ time the privileges of 
that Parliament were become a noli me tangere, 
as sacred and useful to them, as traditions ever 
were, or are now, to the church of Rome ; their 
number must never be known, and therefore not 
without danger to be meddled with. For which 
reason Dr. Morley was forced, for want of 
counsel, to plead the university's reasons for non- 
compliance with the parliament's injunctions : and 
though this was done with great reason, and a 
boldness equal to the justice of his cause, yet the 
effect of it was, but Ihat he and the rest appearing 
with him w^re so fortunate, as to return to Oxford 
without commitment. This was some few days 
before the visitors and more soldiers were sent 
4owii to drive the dissenters out of the university. 
And one that was, at this time of Dr. Morley*s 
pleading, a powerful man in the Parliament, and 
^f that committee, observing Dr. Morley's beha- 
viour and reason, and inquiring of him and hear- 
ing a good report of his morals, was therefore 
wilting to aff<»d him a peculiar favour ; and, 
that he might express it, sent for me that relate 
this story, and knew Dr. Morley well, and told me, 
he had such a love for Dr. Morley that, knowing 
he would not take the oaths, and must therefore 
be ejected his college, and leave Oxford ; he 
-desired I would therefore write to him to ride out 
of Oxford when the visitors came into it, and not 
return till they left it, and he should be sure then 
to return in safety ; and that he should, without 
taking any oath or other molestation, enjoy his 
canon's place in his college. I did receive this 
intended kindness with a sudden gladness, because 
I was sure the party had a power, and as sure he 
meant to perform it, and did therefore write the 



doctor word : and his answer was, that I must 
not fSEul to return my friend — ^who still livee^ — his 
hmnble and undissembled thanks, thou^ he 
could not accept of his intended kindness ; for 
when the dean, Dr. Gardner, Dr. Paine, Dr. 
Hammond, Dr. Sanderson, and all the rest of the 
college, were turned out, except Dr. Wall, he 
should take it to be, if not a sin, yet a ^ame. 
to be left behind with him only. Dr. Wall I 
knew, and will speak nothing of him, for he is 
dead. 

It may easily be imagined, with what a joyful 
willingness these self-loving reformers took pos- 
session of all vacant preferments, and with what 
reluctance others parted with their beloved col- 
leges and subsistence : but their consciences were 
dearer than their subsistence, and out they went ; 
the reformers possessing them without slume or 
scruple : where I will leave these scruple-mongers, 
and make an account of the then present affairs 
of London, to be the next employment of my 
reader's patience. 

And in London all the bishops' houses were 
turned to be prisons, and they fiUed with divines, 
that would not take the covenant, or forbear read- 
ing common prayer, or that were accused for some 
faults like these. For it may be noted, that about 
this time the parliunent set out a proclamation, to 
encourage all lawmen that had occasion to oomplaia 
of their ministers for being troublesome or scan- 
dalous, or that conformed not to ordeiv of parlia* 
ment, to make their complaint to a committee for 
that purpose ; and the minister, though a hundred 
miles from London, should appear there, and give 
satisfaction, or be sequestered ; and you may be 
sure no parish could want a covetous, or mali- 
cious, or cross-grained complainant ; — ^by which 
means all prisons in London, and in some other 
places, became the sad habitations of conforming 
divines. 

And about this time the Archbishop of Canter* 
bury having been by an unknown law condemned to 
die, and the execution suspended for some days, 
many of the malicious citizens, fearing his pardon^ 
shut up their shops, professing not to open them 
till justice was executed. Tins malice and mad- 
ness is scarce credible ; but I saw it. 

The bishops had been voted out of the House of 
Parliament, and some upon that occasion sent to 
the Tower ; which made many covenanters rejoice, 
and believe Mr. Brightman — who probably was a 
good and well-meaning man — to be inspired in his 
Comment on the Apocalypse, an abridgment of 
which was now printed, and called Mr. Bright- 
man's Revelation of the Revelation. And though 
he was grossly mistaken in other things, yet, be- 
cause he had made the churches of Geneva and 
Scotland, which had no bishops, to be Philadelphia 
in the Apocalypse, the angel that God loved ; 
Rev. iii. 7-13, and the power of prelacy to be anti- 
christ, the evil angel, which the House of Com- 
mons had now so spewed up, as never to recover 
their dignity ; therefore did those covenanters 
approve and applaud Mr. Brightman for discover- 
ing and foretelling tiie bishops' downfall ; so that 
theybo^ railed at them, and rejoiced to buy 
good pennyworths of their lands, which tfaeii* 
niends of the House of Commons did afford tfaem, 
as a reward of their diligent assistance to pull 
them down. 
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And the bishops* power being now vacated, the 
common people were made so happy, as every 
parish might choose their own minister, and tell 
him when he did, and when he did not, preach 
tme doctrine : and by this and like means, several 
churches had sevend teachers, that prayed and 
preached for and against one another, and en- 
gaged their hearers to contoid furiously for truths 
which ^ey understood not ; some of which I shall 
mention in the discourse that follows. 

I have heard of two men, that in their discourse 
undertook to give a character of a third person ; 
and one concluded he waa a very honest man, for 
he was beholden to him ; and the other, that he 
WAS not, for he was not beholden to him. And 
something like this was in the designs both of the 
covenant^ and independents, the last of which 
were now grown both as numerous and as power- 
ful as the fonner : for though they differed much 
in. many principles, and preached against each 
other, one making it a sign of being in the state 
of grace, if we were but zealous for &.e covenant; 
and the other, that we ought to buy and sell by a 
measure, and to allow the same Uberty of con- 
science to others, which we by Scripture claim to 
ouxselyes ; and therefore not to fctroe any to swear 
the covenant contrary to their consciences, and 
lose both their livings and liberties too. Though 
these differed thus in their conclusbns, yet they 
both agreed in their practice to preach down Com- 
mon Prayer, and get into the best sequestered 
livings ; and whatever became of the true owners, 
their wives and children, yet to coiptinue in them 
without the least scruple of conscience. 

They also made other strange observations of 
election, reprobation, and free will, and the other 
points dependent upon these ; such as the wisest 
of the common people were not fit to judge of : I 
am sure I am not ; though I must mention some 
of them historieally in a more proper place, when 
I have brought my reader with me to Dr. Sander- 
eon at Boothby Pannell. 

And in the way thither I must tell him, that a 
Tory covenanter, and a Scot too, that came into 
England with this unhappy covenant, was got into 
a good sequestered living by the help of a Presby- 
terian parish, which had got the true owner out. 
And this Scotch presbytenan, being well settled 
in this good living, began to reform the church- 
yard, by cutting down a large yew-tree, and some 
other trees that were an ornament to the place, 
and very often a shelter to the parishioners ; who, 
excepting against him for so doing, were answered, 
that the trees were his, and 'twas lawful for every 
m^ to use his own, as he, and not as they thought 
fit. I have heard, but do not afiBrm it, that no 
action lies against him that is so wicked as to steal 
the winding-sheet of a dead body after it is buried; 
and having heard the reason to be, because none 
were supposed to be so void of humanity ; and 
that such a law would vilify that nation tliat would 
but suppose so vile a man to be bom in it : ifor 
would one suppose any man to do what this cove- 
nanter did. And whether there were any law 
against him, I know not ; but pity the parish the 
less for turning out their legal minister. 

We have now overtaken Dr. Sanderson at 
Boothby pariah, where he hoped to have enjoyed 
himself, though in a poor, yet in a quiet and desired 
privacy ; but it proved ouierwise : for all comeni 



of the nation were filled with covenaBters, confu- 
sion, committee-men, and soldiers, serving each 
other to their several ends, of revenge, or power, 
or profit ; and these committee-men and soldiers 
were most of them so possessed with this cove- 
nant, that they became like those that were infected 
with that dreadful plague of Athens ; the plague 
of which plague was, &at they by it became mali- 
ciously restless to get into company, and to joy, — 
so the historian* saith, — when they had infected 
others, even those of their most beloved or nearest 
friends or relations : and though there might be 
some of these covenanters that were beguiled and 
meant well ; yet such were the generality of them, 
and temper of the times, that you may be sine 
Dr. Sanderson, who though quiet and harmless, 
yet an eminent dissentor from them, could sot 
live peaceably ; nor did he ; for the soldiers would 
appear, and visibly disturb him in the church 
when he read prayers, pretending to advise him 
how God was to be served most acceptably : which 
he not approving, but continuing to observe order 
and decent behaviour in reading the church-ser- 
vice, they forced his book from him, and tore it, 
expecting extemporary prayers. 

At this time he was advised by a parlianwnt- 
man of power and note, that valued and loved him 
much, not to be strict in reading all the Common 
Prayer, but make some little variation, ei^eoially 
if lake soldiers came to watch him ; for then it 
might not be in the power tC him i£nd his other 
friends to secure him from taking the covenant, or 
sequestration: for which reasons he did vary 
somewhat from the strict roles of the rubric. I 
will set down the rery words of confession 
which he used, as I have it under his own hand ; 
and tell the reader, that all his other variations 
were as little, and much like to this. 

HIS CONFESSION. 

<' Almighty God and merciful Father, we, thy 
unworthy servants, do with shame and sorrow 
confess, that we have all our life long gone astray 
out of thy ways like lost sheep ; and that, by fol- 
lowing too much the vain devices and desires of 
our own hearts, we have grievously offended against 
thy holy laws, both in bought, word, and deed ; 
we have many times left undone those good duties, 
which we might and ought to have done ; and we 
have many times done thoee evils, when we might 
have avoided them, which we ought not to have 
done. We eonfiesSyO Lord I that there is no health 
at all, nor help in any creature to relieve us ; but 
all our hope is in thy mercy, whose justice we have 
by om: sins so far provoked. Have mercy ther&* 
fore upon us, Lord 1 have mercy upon us 
miserable offenders : spare us, good Grod, who 
confess our faults, that we perish not ; but, ac- 
cording to thy gracious promises declared unto 
mankind in Christ Jesus our Lord, restore us upon 
our true repentance into thy grace and favour. 
And grant, most merciful Fauier ! for his sake, 
that we henceforth study to serve and please thee 
by leading a godly, righteous, and a sober life^ to 
the glory of thy holy name, and the eternal com- 
fort of our own souls, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.** 

In these disturbances of tearing his service- 
book, a neighbour came on a Sunday, after the 
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evening service was ended, to visit and condole 
-with him for the af&ont offered by the soldiers. 
To whom he spake with a composed patience, and 
said: <<God hath restored me to my desired privacy, 
with my wife and children ; where I hoped to have 
met with qnietness, and it proves not so : but I 
will labour to be pleased, because God, on whom I 
depend, sees it is not fit for me to be quiet. I 
praise him, that he hath by his grace prevented 
me, from making shipwreck of a good conscience 
to maintain me in a place of great reputation and 
profit : and though my condition be such, that I 
need the last, yet I submit ; for Grod did not send 
me into this world to do my own, but suffer his 
will, and I will obey it.** Thus by a sublime de- 
pending on his wise, and powexful, and pitiful 
Creator, he did cheerfully submit to what God had 
appointed, justifying the truth of that doctrine 
which he had preached. 

About this time that excellent book of The 
King's Meditations in his Solitude was printed, 
and made public : and Dr. Sanderson was such a 
lover of the author, and so desirous that the whole 
world should see the character of him in that 
book, and something of the cause for which they 
suffered, that he designed to turn it into Latin : 
but when he had done half of it most excellently, 
his friend Dr. Earle prevented him, by appearing 
to have done the whole ver}' well before him. 

Abouj; this time his dear and most intimate 
friend, the learned £|r* Hammond, came to enjoy 
a conversation and rest with him for some days ; 
and did so. And having formerly persuaded him 
to trust his excellent memory, and not read, but- 
try to speak a sermon as he had writ it. Dr. San- 
derson became so compliant, as to promise he 
would. And to that end they t\vo went early the 
Sunday following to a neighbour minister, and 
requested to exchange a sermon ; and they did so. 
And at Dr. Sanderson's going into the pulpit, he 
gave his sermon — which was a very short one — 
into the hand of Dr. Hammond, intending to 
preach it as it was writ : but before he had preached 
a third part, Dr. Hammond, — looking on his ser- 
mon as written— observed him to be out, and so 
lost as to the matter, that he also became afraid 
for him ; for 'twas discernible to many of the plain 
auditory. But when he had ended this short ser- 
mon, as they two walked homeward, Dr. Sanderson 
said with much earnestness, <' Good Doctor, give me 
my sermon ; and know, that neither you nor any 
man Uving, shall ever persuade me to preach again 
without my books." To which the reply was, "Good 
doctor, be not angry ; for if I ever persuade you 
to preach again without book, I will give you leave 
to bum all those that I am master of." 

Part of the oocasion of Dr. Hammond's visit, 
was at this time to discourse with Dr. Sanderson 
about some opinions, in which, if they did not then, 
they had doubtless differed formerly : it was about 
those knotty points, which are by the learned called 
the Quinquarticular Controversy ; of which I shall 
proceed, not to give any judgment, — I pretend not 
to that, — but some short historical account which 
shall follow. 

. There had been, since the unhappy Covenant 
was brought and so generally taken in England, a 
liberty given or taken by many preachers — ^those 
of London especially — to preach and be too posi- 
tive in the points of universal redemption, predes- 



tination, and those other depending upon these. 
Some of which preached, tiiat all men were, 
before they came into this world, so predestinated 
to salvation or damnation, that it was not in their 
power to sin so, as to lose the first, nor by their 
most diligent endeavour to avoid the latter. 
Others, that it was not so ; because then God 
could not be said to grieve for the death of a 
sinner, when he himself had made him so by an 
inevitable decree, before he had so much as a heine 
in this world ; affirming therefore, that man had 
some power left him to do the will of God, because 
he was advised to work out his salvation with fear 
and trembling ; maintaining, that it is most certain 
every man can do what he can to be saved ; and 
that he that does what he can to be saved, shall 
never be damned. And yet many that affirmed 
this would confess that that grace, which is but 
a persuasive offer, and left to us to receive or 
refuse, is not that grace which shall bring men to 
Heaven. Which truths, or untruths, or both, be 
they whieh they will, did upon these, or the like 
occasions, come to be searched into, and charitably 
debated betwixt Dr. Sanderson, Dr. Hammond, 
and Dr. Pierce, — ^the now Reverend Dean of Salis- 
bury',— of which I shall proceed to give some 
account, but briefly. 

In the year 1 648, the fifty-two London ministers 
— then a fraternity of Sion College in that city — 
had in a printed declaration aspersed Dr. Ham*- 
mond most heinously, for that he had in his 
Practical Catechism a£Srmed, that our Saviour 
died for the sins of all mankind. To justify which 
truth, he presently makes a charitable reply — as 
'tis now printed in his works. — After which there 
were many letters passed betwixt the said Dr. 
Hammond, Dr. Sanderson, and Dr. Pierce, con- 
cerning God's grace and decrees. Dr. Sanderson 
was with mudi unwillingness drawn into this 
debate ; for he declared it would prove uneasy to 
him, who in his judgment of God's decrees differed 
with Dr. Hammond, — ^whom he reverenced and 
loved dearly, — and would not therefore engage him 
into a controversy, of which he could never hope 
to see an end : but they did all enter into a 
charitable disquisition of these said points in 
several letters, to the full satisfaction of the learned ; 
those betwixt Dr. Sanderson and Dr. Hammond 
being printed in his works ; and for what passed 
betwixt him and the learned Dr. Pierce, I refer 
my reader to a letter annexed to the end of this 
relation. 

I think the judgment of Dr. Sanderson was, by 
these debates, altered from what it was at his 
entrance into them ; for in the year 1632, wh|n 
his excellent sermons were first printed in quartoy. 
the reader may on the margin find some aoousation 
of Arminius for false doctrine ; and find that, upon 
a review and reprinting those sermons in folio, in 
the year 1657, that accusation of Arminius is 
omitted. And the change of his judgment seems 
more fully to appear in his said letter to Dr. Pierce. 
And let me now tell the reader, which may seem 
to be perplexed with these several affirmations of 
God's decrees before mentioned, that Dr. Ham- 
mond, in a postscript to the last letter of Dr. 
Sanderson's, says, God can reconcile his own con- 
tradictions ; and therefore advises all men, as the 
apostle does, to study mortification, and be wise to 
sobriety. And let me add further, that if these 
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fifty-two ministers of Sion College were the ooca- 
sion of the debates in these letters, they have, I 
think, been the occasion of giving an end to the 
Quinquarticnlar Controversy ; for none have since 
undertaken to say more ; but seem to be so wise, 
as to be content to be ignorant of the rest, till they 
come to that place, where the secrets of all hearts 
shall belaid open. And let me here tell the reader 
also, that if the rest of mankind would, as Dr. 
Sanderson, not conceal their alteration of judg- 
ment, but confess it to the honour of God and 
themselves, then our nation would become freer 
from pertinacious disputes, and fuller of recanta- 
tions. 

I cannot lead my reader to Dr. Hanmiond and 
Dr. Sanderson, where we left them at Boothby 
PanneU, till I have looked back to the Long Par- 
liament, the Society of Covenanters in Sion College, 
and those others scattered up and down in London, 
and given some account of their proceedings and 
usage of the late learned Dr. Laud, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. And though I will forbear 
to mention the injustice of his death, and the bar- 
barous usage of liim, both then and before it ; yet 
my desire is that what follows may be noted, 
because it does now, or may hereafter, concern us ; 
namely, that in his last sad sermon on the scaffold 
at his death, he having freely pardoned all his 
enemies, and humbly begged of God to pardon 
them, and besought those present to pardon and 
pray for him ; yet he seemed to accuse the magis- 
trates of the city, for suffering a sort of wretched 
people, that could not know why he was condemned, 
to go visibly up tind down to gather hands to a 
petition, tlwt the parliament would hasten his 
execution. And having declared how unjustly he 
thought himself to be condemned, and accused for 
endeavouring to bring in Popery, — ^for that was 
one of the accusations for which he died, — he 
declared with sadness, '* That the several sects and 
divisions then in England — ^which he had laboured 
to prevent,^were Uke to bring the Pope a far 
greater harvest, than he could ever bave expected 
without them." And said, ''These sects and 
divisions introduce profaneness under the cloak of 
an imaginary religion ; and that we have lost the 
substance of religion by changing it into opinion ; 
and t}iat by these means this church, which all the 
Jesuits' machinations could not ruin, was fallen 
into apparent danger by those which were his 
accusers." To this purpose he spoke at his death : 
for this, and more of which, the reader may view 
his Ust sad sermon on the scaffold. And it is 
here mentioned, because his dear friend Dr. San- 
derson seems to demonstrate the same in his two 
large and remarkable Prefaces before his two 
volumes of Sermons ; and he seems also with much 
sorrow to say the same again in his last will, made 
when he apprehended himself to be very near his 
death. And these Covenanters ought to talce notice 
of it, and to remember, that, by the late wicked 
war begun by them, Dr. Sanderson was ejected out 
of the professor's chair in Oxford ; and that if he 
had continued in it, — ^for he lived fourteen years 
after, — ^both the learned of this and other nations 
had been made happy hy many remarkable cases 
of conscience, so rationally stated, and so briefly, 
80 clearly, and so convincingly determined, that 

C'»rity might have joyed and boasted that Dr. 
derson was bom in this nation, for the ease and 



benefit of all the learned that shall be bom after 
him : but this benefit is so like time past, that they 
are both irrecoverably lost. 

I should now return to Boothby Pannell, where 
we left Dr. Hammond and Dr. Sanderson together ; 
but neither can be found there : for the first was 
in his journey to London, and the second seized 
upon the day after his friend's departure, and 
carried prisoner to Lincoln, then a garrison of the 
parliament's. For the pretended reason of which 
commitment, I shall give this following account. 

There was one Mr. Clarke, the minister of Aling> 
ton, a town not many miles from Boothby PanneU, 
who was an active man for the parliament and 
covenant ; one that, when Belvoir Castle — then a 
garrison for the Parliament — ^was taken by a party 
of the king's soldiers, was taken in it, and made a 
prisoner of war in Newark, then a garrison of the 
king's ; a man so active and useful for his party, 
that they became so much concerned for his 
enlargement, that the Committee of Lincoln sent 
a troop of horse to seize and bring Dr. Sanderson 
a prisoner to that garrison : and they did so. And 
there he had the happiness to meet with many, 
that knew him so well as to treat him kindly ; but 
told him. He must continue their prisoner, till he 
should purchase lus own enlargement by procuring 
an exchange for Mr. Clarke, then prisoner in the 
king's garrison of Newark. There were many 
reasons given by the doctor of the injustice of his 
imprisonment, and the inequality of t^ exchange ;. 
but all were ineffectual ; for done it must be, or he 
continue a prisoner. And in time done it was, upon 
the following conditions. 

First, that Dr. Sanderson and Mr. Clarke being 
exchanged, should live undisturbed at their own 
parishes ; and if either were injured by the soldiers 
of the contrary party, the other, having notice of 
it, should procure him a redress, by having satis- 
faction made for his loss, or for any other injury ; 
or if not, he to be used in the same kind by tiie 
other party. Nevertheless, Dr. Sanderson could 
neither live safe nor quietly, being several times 
plundered, and once wounded in three places i 
but he, apprehending the remedy might turn to a 
more intolerable bui'den by impatience or com- 
plaining, forbore^oth ; and possessed Jiis soul in 
a contented quietness, without the least repining. 
But though he could not enjoy the safety he ex- 
pected by this exchange, yet, by his providence 
that can bring good out of evil, it turned so much 
to his advantage, that whereas as his living had 
been sequestered from the year 1 644, and con- 
tinued to be so till this time of his imprisonment^ 
he, by the articles of war in this exchiuige for Mr. 
Clarke, procured his sequestration to be recalled, 
and by tiiat means enjoyed a poor, but contented 
subsistence for himself, wife, and children, till the 
happy restoration of our king and church. 

In this time of his poor but contented privacy 
of life, his casuistical learning, peaceful moder- 
ation, and sincerity, became so remarkable, that 
there ^ere many Uiat applied themselves to him 
for resolution in cases of conscience ; some known 
to him, many not ; some requiring satisfaction by 
conference, others by letters ; so many, that his 
life became almost as restless as their minds ; yet 
he denied no man : and if it be a truth which holy 
Mr. Herbert says, " That all worldly joys seem 
less, when compared with showing mercy or doing 
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kindnesses ;'* then doubtless Dr. Sanderson might 
haye boasted for relievix^ so many restless and 
wounded consciences ; which, as Solomon says, 
are a burden that none can bear, though their 
fortitude may sustain their other infirmities : and 
if words cannot express the joy of a conscience 
relieved from such restless agonies ; then Dr. 
Sanderson might rejoice that so many were by 
him so clearly and conscientiously satisfied, for he 
denied none, and would often praise Grod for that 
ability, and as often for the occasion, and that 
God had incUned his heart to do it to the meanest 
of any of those poor, but precious souls, for which 
his Saviour vouchsafed to be crucified. 

Some of those very many cases that were re- 
solved by letters, have been preserved and printed 
for the benefit of posterity ; as namely, 

1. Of the sabbath. 

2. Marrying with a recusant. 

3. Of uidawtullove. 

4. Of a militairy life. 

5. Of scandal. 

6. Of a bond taken in the king's name. 

7. Of the engagement. 

8. Of a rash vow. 

But many more remain in private hands, of which 
one is of Simony ; and I wish the world might 
see it, that it might undeceive some patrons, who 
think they have discharged that great and danger- 
ous trust, both to God and man, if they take no 
money for a living, though it may be parted with 
for other ends less justifiable. 

And in this time of his retirement, when the 
common people were amazed and grown giddy by 
the many falsehoods, and misapplications of truths 
frequency vented in sermons ; when they wrested 
the Scr^pinre by ohaUenging God to be of their 
party, and called upon him in their prayers to 
patronise their sacrilege and zealous frenzies ; in 
this time he did so compassionate the generality 
of this misled nation, that though the times threat- 
ened danger, yet he then haziffded his safety by 
writing &.e large and bold preface now eictant 
before his last twenty sennons ; — ^first printed in 
the year 1655 ; — ^in which there was such strength 
of reason, with so powerful and clear convincing 
applications made to the nonconformists, as being 
read by one of those dissenting bretluren, who was 
possessed with such a spirit of contradiotion, as 
being neither able to defend his error, nor yield 
to truth manifest^ his conscience having slept long 
and quietly in a good sequestered living, was yet 
at the reading of it so awakened, that after a con- 
flict with the reason he had met, and the damage 
he was to sustain if he consented to it, and being 
still unwilling to be so convinced, as to lose by 
being over-reasoned, he went in haste to the book- 
seller of whom it was bought, threatened him, and 
told him in anger, he had sold a book in which 
there was false divinity ; and that the preface had 
upbraided the parliament, and many godly mims* 
ters of that party, for unjust dealing. To which 
his reply was,— twas Tim, Garthwaite,— « That 
'twas not his trade to judge of true ofr false divinity, 
but to print and sell books : and yet if he, or any 
friend of his, would write an answer to it, and own 
it by setting his name to it, he would print the 
answer, and jnromote the selling of it." 



About the time of his printing this excellent 
preface, I met him accidentally in London, in sad- 
coloured clothes, and, Grod knows, fiur from being 
costly. The place of our meeting was near to 
Little Britain, where he had been to buy a book, 
which he then had in his hand. We had no incli- 
nation to part presently, and therefore turned to 
stand in a comer under a penthouse, for it began 
to rain, and immediately itie wind rose, and the 
rain increased so mudi, that both became so in- 
convenient, as to force us into a cleanly house, 
where we had bread, cheese, ale, and a fire, for 
our money. This rain and wind were so obliging 
to me, as to force our stay there for at least an 
hour, to my great content and advantage ; for in 
that time he made to me many useful obMrvatioos, 
with much deamess and conscientious freedom* 
I shall relate a part of them, in hope they may 
also turn to the advantage of my reader. He 
seemed to lament that the parlianuuit had taken 
upon them to abolish our Liturgy, to the scandal 
of so many devout and learned men, and the dis- 
grace of tiiose many martyrs, who had sealed the 
truth and use of it with their blood : and that no 
minister was now thought godly that did not decry 
it ,and at least pretend to make bett^ prayers ex- 
tempore : and that they, and only they, that could 
do so, prayed by the Spirit, and were godly ; 
though in their sermons they disputed, and evi- 
dently contradicted each other in their pravers. 
And as he did dislike this, so he did most h^ly 
commend the Common Prayer of the church, say- 
ing, the Collects were the most passionate, proper, 
and most elegant expressions thAt any language 
ever afforded ; and that there was in them such, 
piety, and so iuterwoven with instruction^ that 
they taught us to know the power, tlie wisdom, 
the majesty, and mercy of God, and much of our 
duty both to him and our neighbour ; and that a 
congregation, behaving themselves reverently, and 
putting up to Ged these joint and known delsires 
for pardon of sins, and praises for mercies received, 
could not but be more pleasing to God, than those 
raw, xmpremeditated expressions, to which many 
of the hearers could not say. Amen. 

And he then commended to me the frequent 
use of the Psalter, or Psalms of David ; speaking 
to this purpose : '< That they were the treasury of 
Christian comfort, fitted for all persons and neces- 
sities ; able to raise the soul from dejection by the 
frequent mention of God's mercies to repentant 
sinners ; to stir up holy desixes ; to increase joy ; 
to moderate sorrow ; to nourish hope, and teach 
us patience, by waiting God's leisure ; to beget a 
trust in the mercy, power, and providence of our 
Creator ; and to cause a resignation of ourselves 
to his wfll ; and then, and not till then, to believe 
ourselves happy." This, he said, the Uturgy and 
psalms taught us ; and that by the frequent use 
of the last, they would not only prove to be our 
soul's comfort, but would become so habitual, as 
to transform them into the image of Kus soul that 
oompoaed lliem. After this manner he expressed 
himself concerning the liturgy and psalms ; and 
seemed to hunent that this, which was the devo- 
tion of the more primitive times, should in com- 
mon pulpits be turned into needless debates about 
freevoll, election, and reprobation, of which, and 
many like questions, we may be safely ignorant, 
becaose Almighty God intends not to laad us to 
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heaven by hard questions, bat by meekness and 
charity, and a frequent practice of devotion. 

And he seemed to lament very much, that, by 
the means of irregnlar and indiscreet preaching, 
the generality of tne nation nirere possessed yriSa. 
such dangerous mistakes, as to think they might 
be religious first, and then just and merciful ; that 
they might sell their consciences, and yet have 
something left that was worth keeping ; that they 
might be sure they were elected, though their lives 
were visibly scandalous ; that to be cunning was 
to be wise ; that to be rich was to be happy, 
though their wealth was got without justice or 
mercy ; that to be busy in things they understood 
not was no sin. These, and the like mistakes he 
lamented much, and besought Grod to remove them, 
and restore us to that humility, sincerity, and 
single-heartedness, with which this nation was 
blessed, before the unhappy covenant was brought 
into the nation, and every man preached and 
prayed what seemed best in his own eyes. And 
he then said to me, '^ That the way to restore this 
nation to a more meek and Christian temper, was 
to have the body of divinity, or so much of it as 
was needful to be known, to be put into fifty-two 
homilies or sermons, of such a length as not to 
exceed a third or fourth part of an hour's reading ; 
and these needful points to be made so clear and 
plain, that those of a mean capacity might know 
what was necessary to be believed, and what God 
requires to be done ; and then some applications 
of trial and conviction : and these to be read every 
Sunday of the year, ns infallibly as the blood 
circulates the body ; and then as certainly begun 
again, and continued the year following : and that 
this being done, it might probably abate the 
inordinate desire of knowing what we need not, 
and practising what we know and ought to do." 
This was the earnest desire of this prudent man. 
And oh that Dr. Sanderson had undertaken it I 
for then in all probability it would have proved 
effectual. 

At this happy time of enjoying his company and 
this discourse, he expressed a sorrow by saying to 
me,'<Oh that I had gone chaplain to that excellently 
accomplished gentleman, your friend. Sir Henry 
Wotton ! which was once mtended, when he first 
went ambassador to the state of Venice : for by 
tliat employment I had been forced into a neces- 
sity of conversing, not with him only, but with 
several men of several nations ; and might thereby 
have kept myself from my unmanly ^hfulness, 
which has proved very troublesome, and not less 
inconvenient to me ; and which I now fear is 
become so habitual as never to leave me : and by 
that means I might also have known, or at least 
have had the satis&ction of seeing, one of the late 
miracles of general learning, prudence, and mo- 
desty. Sir nenxry Wotton's dear friend, Padrio 
Paulo, who, the author of his Life says, was born 
with a baslrfalness as invincible as I have found 
my own to be : a man whose fame must never die, 
till virtue and learning shall become so useless as 
not to be regai'ded." 

This was a part of the benefit I then had by 
that hour's conversation ; and I gladly remember 
and mention it, as an argumrait of my happiness, 
and his great humility and condescension. I had 
also a like advantage by another happy conference 
with him, which I am desii-ous to impart in this 



place to the reader. He lamented much, that in 
many parishes, where the maintenance was not 
great, were was no minister to officiate ; and that 
many of the best sequestered livings were pos- 
sessed with such rigid covenanters as denied the 
saerament to their parishioners, unless upon such 
conditions, and in such a manner, as they could 
not take it. This he mentioned with much sorrow, 
saying, << The blessed sacrament did, by way of 
preparation for it, give occasion to all conscientious 
receivers to examine the performance of their 
vows, since they received their last seal for the 
pardon of their sins past ; and to examine and 
re-search their hearts, and make penitent reflec- 
tions on their failings ; and, that done, to bewail 
them, and then make new vows or resolutions to 
obey all God's commands, and beg his grace to 
pexfoi'm them. And this done, the sacrament re- 
pairs the decays of grace, helps us to conquer 
infirmities, gives us grace to beg God's grace, and 
then gives us what we beg ; makes us still hunger 
a^d £ir8t after his righteousness, which we then 
receive, and being assisted with our endeavours, 
will stiU so dwell in us, as to become our satisfac- 
tion in this life, and our comfort on our last sick 
beds.'* The want of this blessed benefit he 
lamented much, and pitied their condition that 
desired but could not obtain it. 

I hope I shall not disoblige my reader, if I here 
enlarge into a further character of his person and 
temper. At first, that he was moderately tall ; his 
behaviour had in it much of a plain comeliness, 
and very little, yet enough, of ceremony or court- 
ship ; his looks and motion manifested affability 
and mildness, and yet he had with these a calm, 
but so matchless a fortitude, as secured him from 
complying with any of those many parliament 
injunctions, that interfered with a doubtful con- 
science. His leaminff was methodical and exact, 
his wisdom useful, his integrity visible, and his 
whole life so unspotted, t!iat all ought to be pre- 
served as copies for posterity to write after ; the 
clergy especially, who with impure hands ought 
not to offer sacrifice to that Grod whose pure eyes 
abhor iniquity. ^ 

There was in his sermons no improper rhetoric, 
nor such perplexed divisions as may be said to 
be like too much light, that so .dazzles the eyes 
that the sight becomes less perfect ; but fhere 
was therein no want of useful matter, nor waste 
of words ; and yet such clear distinctions as dis- 
pelled all confused notions, and made his hearers 
depart both wiser and more confirmed in virtuous 
resolutions. 

His memory was so matchless and firm, as it 
was only overcome by hid bashfulness ; for he 
alocie, or to a friend, could repeat all the Odes of 
Horace, all Tully's Offices, and much of Juvenal 
and Persius, witiiout book ; and would say, the 
repetition of one of the Odes of Horace to himself 
was to him such music, as a lesson on the viol was 
to others, when they played it to themselves or 
friends. And though he was blessed with a clearer 
judgment than other men, yet he was so distrustful 
of it that he did over-consider of consequences, 
and would so delay and re-consider what to deter- 
mine, that though none ever determined better, 
yet, when the bell tolled for him to appear and 
read his divinity lectures in Oxford, and all the 
scholars attended to hear him, he had not then, or 
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not till then, resolved and writ what he meant to 
determine ; so that that appeared to be a truth, 
which his old dear friend Dr. Sheldon would often 
say, namely, << That his judgment was so much 
superior to his fancy, tliat whatsoever this sug- 
zested, that disliked and controlled ; still consider- 
mg and re-considering, till bis time was so wasted 
tliat he was forced to write, not, probably, what 
was best, but what he thought listJ* And yet 
what he did then read appeared to all hearers to 
be so useful, clear, and satisfactory, as none ever 
determined with greater applause. These tiring 
and perplexing thoughts begot in him an averse- 
ness to enter into the toil of considering and de- 
termining all casuistical points ; because, during 
that time, they neither gave rest to his body or 
mind. But though he would not be always loaden 
with these knotty points and distinctions, yet the 
study of old records, genealogies, and heraldiy, 
were a recreation, and so pleasing, that he would 
say they gave rest to his mind. Of the last of 
which I Imve seen two remarkable volumes ; and 
the reader needs neither to' doubt their truth or 
exactness. 

And this humble man had so conquered all re- 
pining and ambitious thoughts, and with them all 
other unruly passions, that, if the accidents of the 
day proved to his danger or damage, yet he both 
began and ended it with an even and undisturbed 
quietness ; always praising God that he had not 
withdrawn food and raiment from him and his 
poor family ; nor suffered him to violate his con- 
science for his safety, or to support himself or 
them in a more splendid or plentiful condition ; 
and that he therefore resolved, with David, that 
his praise should be always in his mouth. 

I have taken a content in giving my reader this 
character of his person, his temper, and some of 
the accidents of his life past, and more might be 
added of all ; but I will with sorrow look forward 
to the sad days in which so many good men suf- 
fered, about the year 1658, at which time Dr. 
Sanderson was in a very low condition as to his 
estate ; and in that time Mr. Robert Boyle* (a 
gentleman of a very noble birth, and more eminent 
for his liberality, learning, and virtue, and of 
whom I would say much more, but tha^ he still 
lives) having casually met with and read his Lec- 
tures de Juramento, to his great satisfaction, and 
being informed of Dr. Sanderson's great innocence 
and sincerity, and that he and his family were 
brought into a low condition by bis not complying 
with the parliament's injunctions, sent him by his 
dear friend Dr. Barlow, the now learned Bishop 
of Lincoln, 50/., and with it a request and promise. 
The request was, that he would review the Lec- 
tures de ConscientiA, which he had read wheti he 
was doctor of the chair in Oxford, and print tliem 
for the good of posterity ; and this Dr. Sanderson 
did in the year 1659. And the promise was, that 
he would pay him that, or a greater sum if desired, 
during his life, to enable him to pay an amanuen- 

* It is nnneoeflsary, nay, it is impossible, in the space of 
a note, to do justice to the fame and character of that 
learned and amiable man, Mr. Robert Boyle ; his noble 
birth was the least of his distinctions; but his scr- 
▼ioes in the cause of science have given to his name 
an undying memory. He was bom at Lismore, in the 
province of Munster, in Ireland, on theSfith of January, 
1626-27, and died on the 30th of December, 1091. 



sis, to ease him from the trouble of writing what 
he should conceive or dictate. For the more par- 
ticular account of which I refer my reader to a 
letter writ by the said Dr. Barlow, which I have 
annexed to the end of this relation. 

Towards the end of this year, 1659, when the 
many mixed sects, and their creators and merci- 
less protectors, had led or driven each other into 
a whirlpool of confusion ; when amazement and 
fear had seized them, and their accusing con- 
sciences gave them an inward and fearful mtelli- 
gence, tlmt the God which they had long served 
was now ready to pay them such wagra as be does 
always reward witches with for their obeying him, 
when these wretches were come to foresee an end 
of their cruel reign, by our king's return ; and 
such sufferers as Dr. Sanderson, and with him 
many of the oppressed clersy and others, could 
foresee the cloud of their afflictions would be dis- 
persed by it ; then, in the beginning of the year 
following, the king was by God restored to us, and 
we to our known laws and liberties, and a general 
joy and peace seemed to breathe through the three 
nations. Then were the suffering clergy freed 
from their sequestration, restored to their reve- 
nues, and to a liberty to adore, praise, and pray 
to God in such order as their consciences and 
oaths had formerly obliged them. And the reader 
will easily believe, that Dr. Sanderson and his 
dejected family rejoiced to see this day, and be of 
this number. 

It ought to be considered (which I have often 
heard or read) that in the primitive times men of 
learaing and virtue were usually sought for^ and 
solicited to accept of episcopal government, and 
often refused it. For they conscientiously con- 
sidered, that the office of a bishop was made up of 
labour and caro; that they were trusted to be 
God*s almoners of the church's revenue, and 
double their care for the poor ; to live strictly 
themselves, and use all diligence to see that their 
family, officers, and clergy did so ; and that the 
account of that stewardship must, at the last 
dreadful day, be made to the Searcher of all 
hearts ; and that in the piHinitive times they were 
therefore timorous to undertake it. It may not 
be said, that Dr. Sanderson was accomplished with 
these and all the other requisites requu'ed in a 
bishop, so as to be able to answer them exactly ; 
but it may be affirmed, as a good preparation, that 
he had at the age of seventy-three years (for he 
was so old at the king's return) fewer faults to be 
pardoned by God or man than are apparent in 
others in these days, in which, God knows, we 
fall so shoi-t of that visible sanctity and zeal to 
G^'s gloiy, which was apparent in the days of 
primitive Christianity. This is mentioned by way 
of preparation to what I shall say more of Dr. 
Sanderson ; and namely, that, at the king's return, 
Dr. Sheldon, the late prudent Bishop of Canter- 
bury, than whom none imew, valued, or loved Dr. 
Sanderson more or better, was by his majesty 
made a chief trustee to commend to him fit men 
to supply tile then vacant bishoprics. And Dr. 
Sheldon knew none fitter than Dr. Sanderson, and 
therefore humbly desired the king that be would 
nominate him ; and, that done, he did as humbly 
desire Dr. Sanderson that he would, for God's and 
the church's sake, take that charge and care upon 
hiuu Dr. Sanderson had, if not an unwillingness. 
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certainly no forwardness to undertake it ; and 
would often say, he had not led himself, but his 
friend would now lead him into a temptation which 
he had daily prayed against ; and besought God, 
if he did undertake It, so to assist him with his 
grace, that the example of his life, his cares and 
endeavours, might promote his glory, and help 
forward the salvation of others. 

This I have mentioned as a happy preparation 
to his bishopric ; and am next to tell, that he was 
consecrated Bishop of Lincoln at Westminster, 
the 28th of October, 1660. 

There was about this time a Christian care 
taken that those whose consciences were, as they 
said, tender, and could not comply with the service 
and ceremonies of the church, might have satis- 
faction given by a friendly debate betwixt a select 
number of them and some like number of those 
that had been sufferers for the church- service and 
ceremonies, and now restored to liberty, of which 
last some were then preferred to power and dig- 
nity in the church. And of these Bishop Sander- 
son was one, and then chose to be a moderator in 
that debate ; and he performed his trust with 
much mildness, patience, and reason ; but all 
proved ineffectual ; for there be some preposses- 
sions like jealousies, which, though causeless, yet 
cannot be removed by reasons as apparent as 
demonstrations can make any truth. The place 
appointed for this debate was the Savoy in the 
Strand ; and the points debated were, I think, 
many ; some affirmed to be truth and reason, 
some denied to be either ; and these debates being 
then in words, proved to be so loose and perplexed 
as satisfied neither party. For sometime that 
which had been affirmed was immediately forgot 
or denied, and so no satisfaction given to either 
party. But that the debate might become more 
useful, it was therefore resolved, that the day fol- 
lowing the desires and reasons of the noncon- 
formists should be given in ^vriting, and they in 
writing receive answers from the conforming party. 
And though I neither now can nor need to men- 
tion all the points debated, nor the names of the 
dissenting bi*ethren, yet I am sure Mr. Baxter * 
was one, and am sure what shall now follow was 
one of the points debated. 

Concerning a command of lawful superiors, 
what was sufficient to its being a lawful command; 
this proposition was brought by the conforming 
party. 

That command which commands an act in itself 
lawful, and no other act or circumstance unlawful, 
is not sinful. « 

Mr. Baxter denied it for two reasons, which he 
gave in with his own hand in writing, thus : 

One was. Because that may be a sin per aeci- 
derts, which is not so in itself, and may be unlaw- 
fully commanded, tl\ougli tlmt accident be not in 
the command. Another was, That it may be com- 
manded under an unjust penalty. 

Again, this proposition being brought by the 
conformists. That conunand which commandeCh 
an act in itself lawful, and no other act whereby 

* Richard Baxter, one of the most celebrated of^ the 

non'confonnist divines, was bom at Rowton in Shrop- 

I ahire, in 1615. HiBcharaoter and talents were held in such 

I esteem* that after the restoration the bishopric of Hereford 

was proffered to his acceptance, but his principles obliged 

him to decline the office. Hediedinlf»t. 



any unjust penalty is enjoined, nor any circum- 
stimce whence, per accident, any sin is consequent 
which the commander ought to provide against, is 
not sinful ; 

Mr. Baxter denied it for this reason, then given 
in with his own hand in writing thus ; Because 
the first act commanded may be per aoddens un- 
lawful, and be commanded by an unjust penalty, 
though no other act or circumstance commanded 
be such. 

Again, this proposition being brought by the 
conformists. That command which commandeth 
an act in itself lawful, and no other act whereby 
any unjust penalty is enjoined, nor any circum- 
stance, whence directly, or per accidensy any sin 
is consequent, which the commander ought to 
provide against, hath in it all things requisite to 
the lawfulness of a commuid, and particularly 
cannot be guilty of commanding an act per acci- 
dens unlawful, nor of commanding an act under 
an unjust penalty ; 

Mr. Baxter denied it upon the same reasons. 

Peteb Gunning *. 
John PEABSONf. 

These were then two of the disputants, still 
alive, and will attest this ; one being now Lord 
Bbhop of Ely, and the other of Chester. And 
the last of them told me very lately, that one of 
the dissenters — which I could but forbear to 
name — ^appeared to Dr. Sanderson to be so bold, 
so troublesome, and so illogical in the dispute, as 
forced patient Dr. Sanderson — who was then 
Bishop of Lincoln, and a moderator with other 
bishops — to say, with an unusual earnestness, 
That he had never met with a man of more perti- 
nacious confidence, and less abilities, in all his 
conversation. 

But though this debate at the Savoy was ended 
without any great satisfaction to either party, yet 
both parties knew the desires, and understood the 
abilities, of the other, much better than before it : 
and the late disti'essed clergy, that were now re- 
stored to their former rights and power, did, at 
their next meeting in convocation, contrive to give 
the dissenting party satisfaction by alteration, ex- 
planation, and addition to some pai't both of the 
rubric and common-prayer, as also by adding 
some new necessary collects, and a particular col- 
lect of thanksgiving. How many of those new 
collects were worded by Dr. Sanderson, I cannot 
say ; but am sure the whole convocation valued 
him so much, that he never undertook to speak 
to any point in question, but he was heard with 
great willingness and attention ; and when any 
point in question was determined, the convocation 
did usually desire him to word their intentions^ 
and as usually approve and thank him. 

At this convocation the Common Prayer was 
made more complete, by adding three new neces- 
sary offices ; which were, A Form of Hmniliation 
for the Muixler of King Charles the Martyr ; A 

f Dr. Gunning was a Church of England divine, who 
sufTered considerably for the royal cause. He died Bishop 
of Ely in 1684. 

^ Dr. Pearson's name is well known in connexion with 
his celebrated ** Exposition of the Creed ;" a book which 
still retains its reputation. In 1661 he was made Lady 
Margaret professor of divinity at Cambridge; and ha 
died Bishop of ChestOT La 1686, aged seventy-four. 
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Thanksgiving for the Reatoratiou of his Son our 
King ; and for the Baptising of Persons of riper 
age. I cannot say Dr. Sanderson did form or 
word them all, but doubtless more than any single 
man of the convocation ; and he did also, by desire 
of the convocation, alter and add to the forms of 
prayers to be used at sea— now taken into the 
service-book. — And it may be noted, that William, 
the now Bight Reverend Bishop of Canterbury \ 
was in these employments diligently useful ; espe- 
cially in helping to rectify the Calendar and Rubric. 
And lastly, it may be noted, that, for the satisfying 
all the dissenting brethren and others, the convo- 
cation's reasons for the alterations and additions 
to the Liturgy were by them desired to be drawn 
up by Dr. Sanderson ; which being done by him, 
and improved by them, was appointed to be printed 
before the Liturgy, and may be known by this 
title, — The Preface ; and begins thus — *^ It hath 
been the wisdom of tiiie church" — 

I shall now follow him to his bishopric, and 
declare a part of his behaviour in that busy and 
weighty employment. And first, that it was vdth 
such condescension and obligingness to the meanest 
of his clergy, as to know and be known to them. 
And indeed he practised the like to all men of what 
degree soever, especially to his old neighbours or 
parishioners of Boothby Pannell, for there was all 
joy at his table, when they came to visit him : 
then they prayed for him, and he for them, with 
an unfeigned affection. 

I think it will not be denied, but that the care 
and toil required of a bishop may justly challenge 
the riches and revenue with which their predeces- 
sors had lawfully endowed them : and yet he 
sought not that so much, as doing good both to 
the present age and posterity ; and he made this 
appear by what foUows. 

The bishop's chief house at Buckden, in the 
county of Huntingdon, the usual residence of his 
predecessors, — ^for it stands about the midst of his 
diocese, — Shaving been at his consecration a great 
part of it demoMied, and what was left standing 
under a visible decay, was by him undertaken to 
be erected and repaired; and it was performed 
with great speed, care, and charge. And to this 
may be added, that the king having by an injunc- 
tion commended to the care of the biEiiops, deans, 
and prebends of all cathedral churches, the repair 
of them, their houses, and their augmentation of 
small vicarages ; he, when he was repairing Buck- 
den, did also augment the last, as fast as fines were 
paid for renewing leases : so fiist, that a friend, 
taking notice of his bounty, was so bold as to 
advise him to remember he was under his first- 
fruits, and that he was old, and had a wife and 
children yet but meanly provided for, especially 

* The charmcter of Dr. Sanorof t stands high in the ranks 
of those who have adorned the WngHsh church. Ha was 
often a sufferer for conscience sake^ but never swerved 
from his faith. He was bom at Freshingfleld, in Suffolk, 
in 1G91, and educated at Emanuel College Cambridge^ 
where he was deprived of his fellowship in 1649, for 
refusing to take the ** Engagement." He was made arch- 
hishop ta 1677* and to his honour was one of the seven 
prelates sent to the Tower by James IL But notwith- 
standing this, he was a staunch adherent to the house of 
Stuart, and. refusing to take the oaths to the new govern- 
ment at the revolution, he was first snqwnded from and 
then deprived of his office^ He retired into a ^^^^^ 
privacy, and died on the Mth of Noveoilwr, 1608> 



if his dignity were considered. To whom he made 
a mild and thankful answer, saying, It would not 
become a christian bishop to suffer those houses 
built by his predecessors to be ruined for want of 
repair ; and less justifiable to suffer any of tliose^ 
that were called to so hie h a calling as to sacrifice 
at Grod's altar, to eat tne bread of sorrow con- 
stantly, when ho had a power by a small ausmen- 
tation to turn it into the bread of cheerfumess : 
and wished, that as this was, so it were also in his 
power to make all mankind happy, for he de^red 
nothing more. And for his wife and children, he 
hoped to leave them a competence, and in the 
hands of a God that would provide for all that 
kept innocence, and trusted his providence and 
protection, which he had always found enough to 
make and keep him happy. 

There was m his diocese a minister of almost 
his age, that had been of Lincoln College when he 
left it, who visited him often, and always welcome^ 
because he was a man of innocence and open- 
heartedness. This ministor asked the bishop what 
books he studied most, when he laid the founda- 
tion of his great and clear learning. To which his 
answer was, that he declined reading many ; but 
what he did read were well chosen, and r^d so 
ofton, that he became very familiar with them ; and 
said, thev were chiefly three, Aristotle's Bhetoric, 
Aquinas's Secunda Secund8e,and TuUy, but chiefly 
his Offices, which he had not read over less than 
twenty times, and could at this age say without 
book. And told him also, the l^xned Civilian 
Doctor Zouch — who died lately — ^had writ Ele* 
menta JurisprudentisB, which was a book that he 
could also say without book ; and that no wise 
man could read it too often, or love or commend 
too much ; and told him these had been his 
toil : but for himself he always had a natural love 
to genealogies and heraldry ; and that when his 
thoughts were harassed with any perplexed studies; 
he left off, and turned to them as a recreation ; 
and that his very recreation had made him so per. 
feet in them, that he could, in a vexy short tune, 
give an account of the descent, arms, and anti- 
quity of any family of the nobility or gentry of 
this nation. 

Before I give an account of Dr. Sanderson's 
last sickness, I desire to tell the reader that he 
was of a healthful constitution, cheerful and mild, 
of an even temper, very moderate in his diet, and 
had had little sickness, tifl some few years before 
his death; but was then every winter punished 
with a diarrhcBay which left him not till warm 
weather returned and removed it : and this dif^ 
temper did, as he grew older, seiz6 him ofUner, 
and continue longer with him. But though it 
weakened him, yet it made him rather indisposed 
than sick, and did no way disable him from study- 
ing — ^indeed too much. — In this decay of his 
strength, but not of his memory or reason, — ^for 
this distemper works not upon the understandini^ 
—.he made his last will, of which I shall give some 
account for confirmation of what hath been said, 
and what I think convenient to be known, before 
I declare his death and burial. 

He did in his last will, give an account of his 
fadih and persuasion in point of religion, and 
church-government, in these very words : 

''I, Robert Sanderson, doctor of divinity, an ttii* 
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worthy minister of Jeans CSirist, and, by the pro- 
videnee of God, Bishop of Lincoln, being by the 
long continiumce of an faabitoal distemper bronght 
to a great bodily weakness and faintness of spirits, 
bat--4)ythe great mercy of God — without any 
bodily pain olherwise, or decay of nnderstandine, 
do make this my will and testament, — written ul 
with my own faand^ — ^revoking all former wills by 
me heretofore made, if any such shall be found. 
First, I commend my soul into the hands of Al- 
mighty God, as of a faithful Creator, which I 
hmnbiy beseech him mercifully to accept, looking 
upon it, not as it is in itself, — infinitely polluted 
with sin, — but as it is redeemed and purged with 
the precious blood of his only beloved l^n, and 
my most sweet Saviour, Jesus Christ ; in confi- 
dence of whose merits and mediation alone it is, 
that I east myself upon the mercy of God for the 
pardon of my sins, and the hopes of eternal life. 
And here I do profess, that as I have lived, so I 
desire, and — ^by the grace of Grod — resolve, to die 
in the communion of the catholic church of Christ, 
and a true son of the church of England ; which, 
as it stands by law established, to l^ both in doc- 
trine and worship agreeable to the word of God, 
and in the most, and most material points of both, 
conformable to the faith and practice of the godly 
churches of Christ in the primitive and purer 
times, I do firmly believe : led so to do, not so 
much from the force of custom and education, — 
to which the greatest part of mankind owe their 
particular different persuasions in point of reli- 
gion,— .as upon the clear evidence of truth and 
reason, after a serious and impartial examination 
of the grounds, as well of poperv as puritanism, 
according to that measure of understanding, and 
those opportunities which God hath afforded me : 
and herein I am abundantly satisfied, that the 
schism which the papists on the one hand, and the 
superstition which the puritan on the other hand, 
lay to our charge, are very justly chargeable apon 
themselves respectively. Wherefore I humbly 
beseech Almighty God, the Father of mercies, to 
preserve the church by his power and providence, 
in peace, truth, and godliness, ever more to the 
world's end : which doubtless he will do, if the 
wickedness and security of a sinftil people — and 
particularly those sins that are so rife> and seem 
daily to increase among us, of unthankihlness, 
riot, and sacrilege — do not tempt his patience to 
the contrary. And I also farther humbly beseech 
him, that it would please him to give unto our 
gracious sovereign, the reverend bishops, and the 
parliament, timely to consider the great danger 
that visibly threatens this church in point of reli- 
gion by the late great increase of popery, and in 
point of revenue by sacrilegious indosures ; and 
to provide such wholesome and effectual remedies, 
as may prevent the same before it be too late." 

And for a further manifestation of his humble 
thoughts and desires, they may appear to the 
reader by another part of his will which follows. 

" As for my corruptible body, I bequeath it to 
the earth whence it was taken, to be decently buried 
in the parish church of Buckden, towards the upper 
end of the chancel, upon the second, or — at the 
farthest — the third day after mv decease ; and that 
with as little noise, pomp, and charge as may be, 
without the invitation of any person how near 
soever related unto me^ other than the inhabitants 



of Buckden ; without the unnecessary expense of 
escutcheons, gloves, ribbons, &c. and without any 
blacks to be hung any where in or about the house 
or church, other than a pulpit-clotb, a hear8e> 
doth, and a mourning-gown for the preacher ; 
whereof the former — after my body shall be 
interred — ^to be given to the preacher of the funeral 
sermon, and the hitter to the curate of the parish 
for the time being. And my will further is, that 
the funeral sermon be preached by my own house- 
hold chaplain, containing some wholesome discourse 
conoeruiDg mortality, the resurrection of the dead, 
and the last judgment ; and that he shall have for 
his pains 5/., upon conation that he speak nothing 
at all concerning my person, either good or ill, 
other than I myself shall direct ; only signifying 
to the auditory that it was my express will to have 
it so. And it is my will, that no costly monument 
be erected for my memory, but only a fair flat 
marble stone to be laid over me, vdtfa this inscrip- 
tion in legible Roman characters, beposituh 

BOBBRTI SANDERSON NUPSR LIN00LNIEN6I8 BPISCX>PI, 
QUI OBIIT ANNO DOMINI MDCLXII. BT J5TATI8 BVM 
SBPTUAOBSIIIO SEXTO, HIC BEQDIESaT IN SPE BEATA 

BESUBRBcriONis. This manner of burial, although 
I cannot but foresee it will prove unsatisfitctory to 
sundry my nearest friends and relations, and be 
apt to be censured by others, as an evidence of my 
too much parsimony and narrowness of mind, as 
being altogether unusual, and not according to the 
mode of uiese times ; yet it is agreeable to the 
sense of my heart, and I do very much desire my 
will may be carefully observed herein, hoping it 
may become exemplary to some or other : at least 
however testifying at my death — ^what I have so 
often earnestly professed in my life time— my utter 
dislike of the flatteries commonly used in funeral 
sermons, and of the vast expenses otherwise laid 
out in funeral solemnities and entertainments, with 
very little benefit to any ; which, if bestowed in 
pious and charitable woncs, might redound to the 
public or private benefit of many persons.** 

I am next to tell, that he died the 29th of 
January, 1662 ; and that his body was buried in 
Buckden, the third day after his death ; and for 
the manner, that it was as far from ostentation as 
he desired it ; and all the rest of his will was as 
punctually pcoformed. And when I have — to his 
just praise —told this truth. That he died far from 
being rich, I shall return back to visit, and give a 
&rther account of him on his last sick-bed. 

His last will-— of which I have mentioned a part 
— ^was made about three weeks before his death, 
about which time, finding his strength to decay by 
reason of his constant in&mity, and a consumptive 
cough added to it, he retired to his chamber, 
expressing a desire to enjoy his last thoughts to 
himself in private, without- disturbance or care, 
especially of what might concern this world. And 
that none of his clergy — ^which are more numerous 
than any other bishop's — ^might suffer by his retire- 
ment, he did by commission impower his chaplain, 
Mr. Pullin, with episcopal power to give institutions 
to all livings or church-preferments, during this 
his disability to do it himself. In this time of his 
retirement he longed for his dissolution ; and when 
some that loved him prayed for his recovery, if 
he at any time found any amendment he seemed 
to be displeased, by saying, His friends said their 
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prayers backward for him : and that it was not his 
desire to live a useless life, and by filling up a 
place keep another out of it, that might do God and 
his church service. He would often with much 
joy and thankfulness mention, That during his 
being a housekeeper — ^which was more than forty 
years — there had not been one buried out of his 
family, and that he was now like to be the first. 
He would also often mention with thankfulness. 
That till he was three-score years of age, he had 
never spent five shillings in law, nor — ^upon him- 
self — so much in wine : and rejoiced much that he 
had BO lived, as never to cause an hour^s sorrow 
to his good father ; and hoped he should die with- 
out an enemy. 

He, in tliis retirement, had the church prayers 
read in his chamber twice every day ; and at nine 
at night, some prayers read to him and a part of 
his family out of The Whole Duty of Man. As 
he was remarkably punctual and regular in all 
his studies and actions, so he used himself to be 
for his meals. And his dinner being appointed to 
be constantly ready at jthe ending of prayers, and 
he expecting and calling for it, was answered, 
** It would be ready in a quarter of an hour.*' 
To which his reply was, " A quarter of an hour ! 
Is a quarter of an hour nothing to a man that 
probably has not many hours to live?" And 
though he did live many hours after this, yet he 
lived not many days ; for the day after — which 
was three days before his death — he was become 
80 weak ^and weary of either motion or sitting, 
that he was content, or forced, to keep his bed : 
in whieM I desire he may rest, till I have given 
some account of his behaviour there, and inmie- 
4iately before it. 

The day before he took his bed, — wliich was 
three days before his death, — he, that he might 
receive a new assurance for the pardon of his sms 
past, and be strengthened in his way to the New 
Jerusalem, took the blessed sacrament of the body 
and blood of his and our blessed Jesus, from the 
hands of his chaplain, Mr. PuUm, accompanied 
with his wife, children, and a friend, in as awful, 
humble, and ardent a manner, as outward rever- 
ence could express. After the praise and thanks- 
giving for it was ended, he spake to this purpose : 
" Thou, God ! tookest me out of my mother's 
womb, and hast been the powerful protector of 
me to this present moment of my life : thou hast 
neither forsaken me now I. am become grey- 
headed, nor suffered me to forsake thee in the late 
days of temptation, and sacrifice my conscience 
for the preservation of my liberty or estate. It 
was by grace that I have stood, when others have 
fallen under my trials : and these mercies I now 
remember with joy and thankfulness ; and my 
hope and desire is, that I may die praising thee.'* 

The frequent repetition of the Psalms of David 
hath been noted to be a great part of the devotion 
of the primitive Christians ; the psalms having in 



them not only prayers and holy instructions, but 
such commemorations of God's mercies, as may 
preserve, comfort, and confirm our dependence 
on the power, and providence, and mercy of our 
Creator. And this is mentioned in order to tell- 
ing, that as the holy psalmist said, that his eyes 
should prevent both the dawning of the day and 
night watches, by meditating on God's word : 
Psal. cxix. 1 47, so it was Dr. Sanderson's constant 
practice every morning to entertsun his first waking 
thoughts with a repetition of those very psalms 
that the church hatii appointed to be constantly 
read in the daily morning service : and having at 
night laid him in his bed, he as constantly closed 
his eyes with a repetition of those appointed for 
the service of the evening, remembering and 
repeating the very psalms appointed for eyery 
day ; and as the month had formerly ended and 
began again, so did this exercise of his devotion. 
And if his first waking thoughts were of the world, 
or what concerned it, he would arraign and con- 
demn himself for it. Thus he began that work on 
earth, which is now his employment in Heaven. 

After his taking his bed, and about a day before 
his death, he desired his chaplain, Mr. Pullm, to 
give him absolution : and at his performing that 
office, he pulled off his cap, that Mr. Pullin might 
lay his hand upon his bare head. After this desire 
of his was satisfied, his body seemed to be at more 
ease, and his mind more cheerful ; and he said, 
« Lord, forsake mo not now my strength faileth 
me ; but continue thy mercy, and let my mouth 
be filled with tliy praise." He continued the re- 
maining night and day very patient, and thankful 
for any of the little offices that were performed 
for his ease and refreshment ; and during that 
time did often say the 1 03rd psalm to himself, and 
very often these words, ** My heart is fix^ O 
God ! my heikrt is fixed where true joy is to be 
found." His thoughts seemed now to be wholly of 
death, for which he was so prepared, that the 
king of terrors could not surprise him as a thief 
in tibe night : for he had often said. He was pre< 
pared, and longed for it. And as this desire 
seemed to come from Heaven, so it left him not 
till his soul ascended to that region of blessed 
spirits, whose employments are to join in concert 
with him, and sing praise and glory to that God, 
who hath brought them to that place, into whidi 
sin and sorrow cannot enter. 

Thus this pattern of meekness and primitive 
innocence changed this for a better life. 'Tis now 
too late to wish that my life may be like his ; for 
I am in the eighty-fifth year of my age : but I 
humbly beseech Almighty God, that my death 
may ; and do as earnestly beg of every reader, to 
say — Amen. 

'* Blessed is the man in whose spirit there is no 
guile," Psal. xxxii. 2. 
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DR. PIERCE'S LETTER. 

Good Mr. Walton,— At my return to thfs plaee, I mude 
a yet stricter search after the letters long ago sent me 
from our most excellent Dr. Sanderson, before the happy 
restoration of the King and Church of England to their 
several rights : in one of which letters more especially, he 
was pleased to giro me a narratiye both of the rise and the 
progress, and reaMna also, as well of his younger, as of his 
last and riper Judgment, touching the famous points con- 
troverted between the Calvinians and the Arminians, as 
they are commonly (though unjustly and unsldlfi^y) 
miscalled on either side. 

The whole letter I allude to does condst of several 
sheets, whereof a good jtart has been made public long ago 
by the most learned, most Judicious, most pious Dr. 
Hammond (to whom I sent it both for his private, and for 
the public satisfaction. If he thought fit), in his excellent 
book, entitled, " A Pacific Discourse of God's Grace and 
Decrees, in full accordance with Dr. Sanderson ;" to which 
discourse I refer you for an account of Dr. Sanderson, and 
the history of his thoughts in his own hand-writing, 
wherein I sent it to Westwood, as I received it from 
Boothby Pannel. And although the whole book (printed 
in the yesr 1660, and reprinted since with his other tracts 
in folio) is very worthy of your perusal ; yet, for the work 
you are about, you shall not have need to read more at 
present than from the 8tti to the 23d page, and as far as 
the end of section 33. There you will find in what year 
the excellent man, whose life you write, became a master 
of arts, how his first reading of learned Hooker had been 
occasioned by certain puritanical pamphlets; and how 
good a preparative he found it for his reading of Calvin's 
InMitutlons, the honour of whose name (at that time espe- 
cially) gave such credit to his errors : how he erred with 
Mr. Calvin, whilst he took things upon trust in the snblap- 
sarlan way ; how, being chosen to be a clerk «f the convo- 
cation for the diocese of Lincoln, 1625, he reduced the 
quinquarticular controvert into five schemes or tables : 
and thereupon discerned a necessity of quitting the sub- 
l apHs r ia n way, of which he had before a better liking, as 
well as the suprolapsarlan, which he could never fancy. 
There you will meet with his two weighty reasons against 
them both, and find his happy change of Judgment to have 
been ever since the year l<iS5, even thirty-four years before 
the world either knew, or, at least, took notice of it ; and 
more particuhirly his reasons for rejecting Dr. Twiss, (or 
the way he walks in), although his acute and veiy learned 
and 4ncient friend. 

* I now proceed to let you know from Dr. Sanderson's 
own hand, which was never printed (and which you can 
hardly know from any, unless from his son, or from 
myself,) that, when that Parliament was broken up, and 
the convocation therewith dissolved, a gentleman of his 
acquaintance, by occasion of son:ie discourse about these 
points, told him of a book not long before published at 
Paris, (A. D. 1623), by a Spanish bishopt, who had under- 
taken to clear the differences in the great controversy, 
*' De Concordia Gratis et Liberi Arbitrii." And because 

* Sir, I pray note, that all that follows between in- 
verted commas are Dr. Sanderson's own words, excel- 
lently worthy, but nowhere else extant ; and commend 

im as much at anything you can say of hinu^T. P. 

t Arriba. 



his friend perceived he was greedily desirous to see the 
book, he sent him one of them, containing the four first 
books of twelve, which he intended then to publish. 
" When I had read," says Dr. Sanderson, in the following 
words of the same letter, ** his epistle dedicatoiy to the 
pope (Gregory XY.) he spake so highly of his own invot- 
tion, that I then began rather to suspect him for a mounte- 
bank, than to hope I should find satisfactkm from his 
perfonnances. I found much confidence and great pomp 
of words, but little matter as to the main knot of the 
business, other than had been said an hundred times 
before, to wit, of the coexistence of all things, past, 
present, and future, ' in mente divina reallter ab etomo,' 
which is the subject of his whole third book ; only be 
interpreteth the word * reallter* so as to import not only 

* prcsentiaUtatem objectlvam,* (as others held before him) 
but ' propriam et aotualem existentiam ;' yet oonfesseth 
itishardtomakethisintelligibleu In his fourth book he 
endeavours to declare a two-fold manner of God's working 

* ad extra ;* the one < sub ordine prsedestinationia,' of which 
eternity is the proper measure; the other 'sub ordine 
gratis,' whereof tfane is the measure: and that God 
wcrketh 'fortiter'in the one, (though not * irresistibiliter') 
as well as * suaviter* in the other, wherein the free-will 
hath his proper working also. From the result of his 
own performance I was confirmed in this opinion : that 
we must acknowledge the work of both grace and free*will 
in the conversion of a sinner ; and so likewise in all other 
events, the consistent^ of the infallibility of God's fore- 
knowledge at least (though not with any absolute, but 
conditional predesthiation) with the liberty of man's will 
and the contingency of inferior causes and effects. These' 
T say, we must acknowledge for the 5rt : but for the rh nus* 
I thought it bootless for me to think of compr^ending it* 
And so came the two ' Acta SynodaUa Dordrochtana' to' 
stand in my study, only to fill up a room to this day. 

" And yet see the restless curiosity of man. Not many 
years after, to wit, a. d. 1632, out cometh Dr. Twiss's 
' Vindiois Gratis,' a large volume, purposely writ against 
Arminlus : and then, notwithstanding my former reso- 
lution, I must needs be meddling again. The respect I 
bore to his person and great learning, and the long acquaint- 
ance I had had with him in Oxford, drew me to the reading 
of that whole book. But from the reading of it (for I read 
it through to a syllable) I went away with many and 
great dissatisfactions. Sundry things in that book I took 
notice of, which brought me into a greater dislike of his 
opinion than I- had before; but especially these three : 
First, that he bottometh very much of his discourse upon 
a very erroneous principle, which yet he seemeth to be so 
deeply in love with, that he hath repeated it, I verily 
believe, some hundreds of times in that work : to wit this, 
that whatsoever is first in the intention is last in exeoutitm , 
and * e oonverso.' Which is an error of that magnitude, 
that I cannot but wonder how a person of such acutaness 
and subtilty of wit could possibly be deceived with it All 
logicians know there is no such universal max ^m as 
he bnlldeth upon. The true maxim is but this : ' Finis 
oui primus est in intentione, est ultimus in execntiono.' 
Sn the order of final causes, and the means used for that 
end, the rule holdeth perpetually : but in other things it 
holdeth not at all, or but by chance : or not as a rule, and 
necessarily. Secondly, that foreseeing such conseqnencee 
would naturally and necessarily follow from Us opinion, 
as would offend the ear of a sober Christian at the very 
first sound, he would yet rather choose not only to admit 
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the said harsh consequences, but professedly endeavour 
also to maintain them, and plead hard for them in large 
digressions, than to recede in the least from that opinion 
which he had undertaken to defend. Thirdly, that seeing 
(out of the sharpness of his wit) a necessity of forsaking 
the ordinary sublapsarian way, and the supralapsarian 
too, as it had diversely been declared by all that had gone 
before him, (for the shimning of those rocks, which either 
of tiiose ways must unavoidably oast him upon), he was 
forced to seek out an untrodden path, and to frame out of 
his own brain a new way (like a spider's web wrought out 
of her own bowels), hoping by that device to salve all 
absmidities could be objected ; to wit, by making the 
glory of God (as it is indeed the chiefeat bo) the only end 
of fQl other his decrees, and then making all those other 
decrees to bebut<<m&entireco-4mlinatemediam ctmducing 
to that one end, and so the whole auboidinate to it, but 
not any one part theseof nxbordinata to any one of the 
nme. I^. Twiss -should have- dono w^ to have been 
more spaiing in imputing the ^studiumpartium' to others, 
wherowrlth his own eyes, though of eminent ponspioaoity, 
wese so strangely blindfolded, that he could not discern 
how this his new device, and his old deazly beloved prin- 
ciple (like the Cadmean Bparti) do mutually destroy the 
one the other. 

«< This^relation of my past thoughts having spun^out to 
a far greater length than I intended, I shall give a shorter 
account of -what they are now concerning these.pofnts." 

For which account I refer you to the following parts of 
Dr. Hammond's book aforesaid, where you may find them 
already inrinted: and for another aooount at 'large of 
Bishop Sanderson's last judgment concerning God's con- 
currence or non-ooncurrenoe with the actions of men, and 
the positive entity of sins of commission, I refer you to his 
letters already printed by his consent* in my laxge Ap- 
pendix to my Impartial Enquiry into the Nature of Sin, 
{. 68, p. 193, as far as p. 200. 

Sir, I have rather made it my <dioiQe to traiiecrilM all 
above out of the lettera of Dr. Sanderson, which lie before 
me, than venture the loss of my originals by poet or 
carrier, 'which, though not often, yet sometimes fail. 
Slake use of as much or as little as you please* of what I 
send you from himself (because from his own letters to 
me) in the penning of his own life, as your own prudence 
•hall direct you ; using my name for your warrantxy in the 
account given of him, as much or as little as you please 
too. You have a performance of my promise, and -an 
obedience to your desires from 

Your affectionate humble servant, 

Tho. PjJUtCS. 

Jfarth Tidworih, March 5, 1^'?. 



THE BI8H0? OF LINCOLN'S LETTER. 

My worthy friend Mr. Walton,^! am heartily glad that 
you have undertaken to write the life -of that excellent 
person, and (both of learning and piety) eminent pr^te. 
Dr. Sanderson, late Bishop of Lincoln ; because I know 
your ability to know, and integrity to write truth : and 
sure I am, that the life and actions of 'that pious and 
learned prolate will afford >you matter enough for his 
commendation, and the imitation of posterity, la order 
to the canying on your intended good work, you desire my 
assistance, that I would communicate to you such par- 
ticular passages of his ;iife, as were certainly known to 
me. I confess I had the happiness to be particularly 
known to him fOT about the space of tw«ity -years, and, in 
Oxon, to enjoy his conversation, and his learned and 
pious fnetmetions while he was regius professor of 
divinity there. Afterwards, when, in -the time of our 
late unhappy confusions, he left Oxen,, and wasratired into 
the country, I tutd the benefit of hialetters ; wherein,^ with 
great'Caadonr and kindne88,<he answered these doubts I 
proposed, and gave me that aatJiiaation, which I neither 
had, Bor expected from come others of greater oanfidence, 



but less judgment and humility. Having in a letter, 
named two or three books, writ, '* ex profes8(»," against the 
being of any original sin ; and that Adam, by his fall, 
transmitted some calamity only, but no crime, to his 
posterity: the good old man was exceedingly troubled, 
and bewailed the misery of those licentious times, and 
seemed to wonder (save that the times were such) that 
any should write, or be permitted to publish any error 
so contradictory to truth, and the doctrine of the Churoh of 
England, established (as he truly said) by clear evidence 
of Scrlpturo, and the just and supreme power of this 
nation, both sacred and civiL I name not the books, nor 
their authors, which are not unknown to learned men 
(and I wish tiiey had never been known), because both 
the doctrine and the unadvised abettors of it, are (and 
shall be) to me apocryphal. 

Another little story I must not pass in sllenoe, heUag an 
argument of Dr. Sanderson'a piety, great ability, and judg- 
ment as a casuist. Discoursing with an honourable psreon* 
(whose piety I .value more than his nobility and leamlQg, 
though both be .great,) about a case of conscience con- 
cerning oaths and vows, their nature and obligation ; in 
which, for some particular reasons, he then desired more 
fully to be informed ; I commended to him Dr. Bander- 
son's book •* De Juramento :" which having read with 
great satisfaction, he asked me, if I thought the doctor 
could be induced to write cases of conscience, if he might 
have an honorary pension allowed him to furnish him 
with books for that purpose? I told him I believed be 
would ; and in a letter to the doctor, told him what great 
satisfaction that honourable person, and many more, had 
reaped by reading bis book ** De Juramento ;" and asked 
him, whether he would be pleased, for the benefit of the 
churoh, to write some .tract of cases of consoienoe ? He 
replied, that lie was t^ad that any had received any 
benefit by his books ; and added further, that if "any future 
tract of his could bring such benefit to any. as we oeemed 
to say his former had done, he would willingly^ though 
without any pension, set about that work. Having re- 
ceived this answer, that honourable j)erBon before men- 
tioned did, by my hands, return 502. to the good doctor ; 
whose condition then, as most good men's at that time 
were, was but low : and he presently revised, finished and 
published that excellent book *' De Consoientiai" a book 
little in bulk, but not so if we contider the benefit an 
intelligent reader may receive by it: for there are so 
many general propositions concerning conscience, the 
nature and obligation of it, explained and proved with 
such firmoonsequenoe and evidence of reason, that he who 
reads, remembers, and can, with prudence, i)ertinently 
apj>ly them "hie et nunc" to iwrticular oases, may, by 
their light and help, rationally resolve a thooaand par- 
ticular doubts and scruples of consdenoe. Here you may 
see the charity of that honourable person in promoting, 
and the piety and industry of the good dootor in per- 
forming, that excellent work. 

And here I shall add the judgment of that learned and 
pious prelate concerning a passage very pertinent to our 
present purpose. When he was in Oxon, and read his 
public lectures in the schools as regins .professor of 
divinity, and by the truth of his positions, and evidences 
of his proofs, gave great content and satisfaction to all his 
hearers ; especially in his dear resolutions of all difficult 
cases which occurred in the explication of the sufajeot- 
matter of his lectures ; a person of quality, yet alive, 
privately asked him, what course a young divine should 
take in his studies to enable him to be a good casuist? 
His answer was, that a convenient understanding of the 
learned languages (at least of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin), 
and a sufficient Imawledge of arts and sciences premip- 
posed ; there were two things in human llteratur<^ a com- 
prehension of which would be of very great use to enable 
a man to be a rational and able casuist, which otherwise 
was very difficult, if not impossible. 1. A ccmvenient 
knowledge of moral philosophy ; especially that part of it 
which treata of the nature of human actions : to know, 
*' quid sit actus humanus (spontoneus, invitus, mixtus) 

* Robert Boyle, Esq. 
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nnde habent bonitatem et malitiain moralem? an ex 
genere et objecto, vel ex circnmstantii's ? " how the 
yariety of circumstances varies the goodness or evil of 
hnman actions ? how far knowledge and ignorance may 
aggravate or excuse, increase or diminish, the goodness 
or evil of our actions? For every case of conscience 
being only this. Is this action good or bad? May I 
do it, or may I not ? he who, in these, knows not how 
and whence human actions become morally good and 
evil, never can, '* in hypothesi," rationally and ceiv 
tainly determine, whether this or that particular action 
be so. 2. The second thing, which, he said, would be a 
great help and advantage to a casuist, was a convenient 
knowledge of the nature and obligation of laws in general ; 
to know what a law is ; what a natural and a positive law ; 
what's required to the '* latio, dispensatio, derogatio, vel 
abrogatio legis ;** what promulgation is antecedently re- 
quired to the obligation of any positive law ; what igno- 
rance takes off the obligation of a law, or does excuse. 



diminish, or aggravate the tranqgression ; for every case 
of conscience being only this. Is this lawful for me, or is 
it not ? and the law the only rule and measure, b^ which 
I must judge of the lawfulness or unlawfulness d any 
action ; it evidently follows, that he who, in these, knows 
not the nature and obligation of laws, never can be a good 
casuist, or rationally assure himself^ or others, of the law- 
fulness or unlawfulness of actions in particular. This 
was the judgment and good counsel of that learned and 
pious prelate ; and having, by long experience, found the 
truth and benefit of it, I conceive I could not, without in- 
gratitude to him, and want of charity to others, conceal 
it. Pray pardon this rude, and, I fear^ impertinent 
scribble, which (if nothing else^ xnay signify thus much, 
that I am willing to obey your desires, and am indeed 

Your affectionate friend. 



Thomas Lincoln. 



London, May 10, 1676. 
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